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ABSTRACT 


The  military  services  of  the  United  States  provide  the  Adminis- 
t ration  with  trained*  deployed*  available  resources  to  support  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  peacetime.  These  resources  vary  in  the  type  of 
product  involved*  the  military  function  addressed  and  the  source  of 
funds  to  support  the  operation. 

This  study  develops  a  three  dimensional  matrix  as  a  conceptual 
framework  for  reviewing  the  variety  of  these  activities,  which ‘are 
referred  to  as  "military  interchange."  The  matrix  is  then  used  to 
examine  the  history  of  U.S.  relations  with  the  Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia*  since  early 

Following  this  review,  use  of  the  matrix  as  a  planning  tod  is 
demonstrated*  to  identify  possible  potential  for  military  interchange 
between  the  U.S.  and  other  East  European  nations* 

From  the  study  it  is  concluded  that: 

1.  The  matrix  ie  an  effective  device  for  reviewing  military 
interchange* 

2.  The  matrix  shows  promise  as  an  aid  for  strategic  planners 
in  Identifying  potential  future  interchange  tasks  for  the  U.S.  military. 

3*  Military  interchange  has  been  a  regular  element  in  U.S*- 
Yugoslav  relations  since  World  War  H.  The  types  of  Interchange 
used  have  varied*  but  some  use  of  this  means  of  supporting  U.S.  policy 
has  been  available  to  U.S.  policy  makers  under  nearly  every  set  of 
international  political  conditions. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION;  MILITARY  INTERCHANGE 
IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  United  States,  the  President  has 
called  upon  the  Military  services  in  peacetime  to  perform  activities 
which  support  the  foreign  policies  of  the  nation.  Although  President 
Washington  cautioned  against  "entangling  alliances"  abroad,  no  nation 
can  remain  totally  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  U.S.  is 
no  exception.^  The  military  has  played  a  continuing  role  as  an  aotion 
arm  of  the  President  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  The  U.S. 
armed  forces  are  organised,  trained  and  equipped  to  fight  in  defense  of 
the  nation.  Yet  many  military  personnel  are  involved  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  in  contacts  with  foreign  personnel*  These  contacts  often  have  little 
to  do  with  fighting,  but  do  contribute  to  the  development  of  U.S.  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  foreign  nations  involved . 

Soldiers  who  never  become  involved  in  such  international  activity 
often  have  only  a  vague  idea  that  such  things  are  taking  place.  Many 
individuals  involved  in  one  of  these  forms  of  "military  interchange" 
know  only  what  their  own  responsibilities  are,  and  have  but  the  vaguest 
idea  of  how  their  actions  fit  into  the  larger  picture  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  One  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  various  elements 

^President  Washington*  s  Farewell  Address  did  not  argue  for  total 
isolation.  He  recommended  a  flexible  position  of  Involvement  only  to 
serve  American  goals,  without  long  term  commitments.  See  James  D. 
Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents.  Volume  I  (Washington, 

D.  C. :  Government  Printing  Office,  1896),  pp.  222-23. 
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of  military  interchange  and  develop  some  technique  -to  relate  these 
diverse  activities  to  each  other  and  to  the  overall  foreign  policy 
effort. 
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Since  World  War  H,  the  role  of  the  military  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy  has  expanded  considerably.  Most  American  embassies  have  an 
attache  from  one  or  more  of  the  military  services*  Leaders  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  sit  on  the  highest  national  councils*  where 
foreign  policies  are  formulated*  An  extensive  system  of  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Groups  (MAAG's)*  military  missions  and  military 
groups  are  located  In  foreign  countries  to  coordinate  and  administer 
various  aid  and  assistance  activities  that  are  an  important  part  of 
U.S,  policies*  Each  of  these  efforts  requires  resources  from  the  mili¬ 
tary.  At  the  operational  level*  the  importance  of  military  participation 
in  all  of  these  varied  activities  continues  to  grow. 

In  his  annual  foreign  policy  report  to  the  Congress*  in  February* 
1970*  President  Nixon  made  two  important  points  that  will  impact  upon 
the  future  role  of  the  United  States*  military  in  America’s  relations 
with  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe*  The  President  said: 

The  United  States  views  the  nations  of  East  Europe  as  sovereign, 
not  as  parts  of  a  monolith*  And  we  accept  no  dootrine  which  abridges 
their  right  to  seek  reciprocal  improvement  of  relations  with  us  or 
others.2 

As  the  postwar  rigidity  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  eases* 
peoples  in  both  areas  expect  to  see  the  benefits  of  relaxation  in 
their  daily  lives.  These  aspirations  are  fully  Justified.  An  era 
of  cooperation  in  Europe  should  produce  a  variety  of  new  relation¬ 
ships  not  Just  between  governments  but  between  organisations. 


%.S.  President  (Nixon),  U.S.  Foreign  for  the  1070’ st  i 

Sew  Strategy  for  Peace,  a  Report  to  the  Congress*  18  February  1970 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office*  1970),  p.  139. 
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institutions,  business  firms,  and  people  in  ell  walks  of  life.  If 
peace  in  &u*ope  is  to  be  durable,  its  foundations  must  be  broad. ^ 

This  is  a  commitment  by  the  President  to  stand  ready  to  increase  the 

level  and  diversity  of  U.S.  relations  with  these  nations.  It  is  a 

call  to  all  elements  of  the  United  States  government  to  be  prepared  to 

participate  in  new  forms  of  contact  vith  these  East  European  states. 

As  one  of  the  traditional  elements  of  U.S,  foreign  policy  operations 

abroad,  the  military  must  be  prepared  to  answer  this  call. 

The  second  point  made  by  the  President  is  implied  by  what  has 
to  be  called  the  "Nixon  doctrine,"  Originally  announced  by  the 
President  at  Guam  in  the  summer  of  1969  as  the  basis  for  U.S.  troop 
withdrawals  from  Vietnam,  the  Nixon  doctrine  has  been  developed  ss  one 
of  the  basic  elements  of  the  President’s  Strategy  for  Peace.  According 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  this  new  doctrine  emphasizes: 

first,  the  United  States  will  keep  all  of  its  treaty  commitments. 

Second,  we  shall  provide  a  shield  if  a  nuclear  power  threatens 
the  freedom  of  a  nation  allied  with  us  or  of  a  nation  whose  survival 
we  consider  vital  to  our  security. 

Third,  in  cases  involving  other  types  of  aggression  we  shall 
furnish  military  and  economic  assistance  when  requested  and  as 
appropriate .  But  we  shall  lode  to  the  nation  directly  threatened 
to  assume  the  primary  responsibility  of  providing  the  manpower  for 
ita  defense.* 

This  new  doctrine  places  limitations  on  the  active  combat  role 
of  U.S.  forces,  particularly  in  those  areas  where  these  forces  are  not 
currently  deployed,  farther,  it  increases  the  emphasis  being  given  to 


Vs.  President  (Nixon),  U,S,  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1Q7Q»«« 
Shaping  a  Dirable  Peace,  a  Report  to  the  Congress,  3  May  19?3(  Washington . 
D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1973),  p.  91. 

Vs.  Secretary  of  Defense  (Laird),  "The  Foundations  of  a  Strategy 
for  Peace:  The  Secretary’s  Summary*  from  The  Secretary  of  Defense’s 
Annual  Defense  Department  Report,  fiscal  Yearl973  (Washington,  D.C.j 
Government  Printing  Office,  1973),  p.  21. 


other  roles  for  the  military  as  a  part  of  the  foreign  policy  process.  It, 
stresses  the  many  different  capabilities  ■which  the  military  has  been  able 
to  develop,  and  stands  as  a  call  to  the  military  to  prepare  itself  to 
act  with  greater  flexibility  to  further  the  nation' s  foreign  policy 
objectives  in  peaceful  situations. 

The  term  “military  interchange"  will  be  used  in  this  study  to 
refer  to  the  broad  spectrum  of  military  activity  in  support  of  foreign 
policy.  This  term  is  not  defined  in  any  current  military  dictionary. 

Other  words  used  to  denote  sane  of  the  related  elements,  such  as  “mili¬ 
tary  assistance,”  "foreign  military  sales,"  “military  liaison,"  “mili¬ 
tary  contacts”  and  others  are  accurate  for  their  intended  purpose,  but 
none  of  them  are  broad  enough  to  Include  all  of  the  military  activity 
that  supports  peaceful  foreign  policy.  For  this  discussion,  military 
interchange  may  be  defined  as  follows  t 

Any  aot  involving  the  transfer  or  exchange  of  military  informa¬ 
tion,  goods,  or  services  between  military  establishments  of  dif¬ 
ferent  governments,  as  an  element  of  broader,  non-hostile  relations 
between  those  governments. 

Military  interchange  is  not  a  formally  structured  program  of 
activities,  nor  is  it  a  well  defined  system  which  can  be  described  in 
terms  of  process.  Inputs  and  outputs.  It  is  accomplished  by  many  organi¬ 
sations  which  have  other  assigned  tasks  that  they  consider  more  important. 
Thus,  military  interchange  is  largely  a  peripheral  activity  for  most  of 
the  military.  The  importance  of  this  type  of  activity  is  growing,  however, 
as  the  nation  turns  to  a  foreign  policy  based  on  peace,  partnership  and  a 
willingness  to  negotiate,  as  has  been  expressed  in  the  Axon  doctrine. 
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THE  CENTRAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  MILITARI  INTERCHANGE 

The  Nixon  doctrine  has  raised  military  interchange  activities  to 
a  place  of  central  i importance  in  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  U.S. 
military  establishment.  It  stresses  U.S.  support  for  allies  threatened 
by  internal  or  localised  wars,  not  by  providing  combat  forces,  but 
through  an  active  military  assistance  program,  embodied  in  the  concept 
of  Total  Force  Planning.^  Under  this  concept,  described  in  detail  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  his  Fiscal  Year  1972  report  to  the  Congress, 
the  decision  on  where  to  spend  sseh  defense  dollar  must  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  where  it  will  buy  the  most  effective  defense  and  deterrence. 

The  rationale  for  military  assistance  thus  rests  on  a  careful  cost  benefit 
analysis  in  terms  of  U.S.  costs  and  U.S.  benefits,  not  just  U.S.  costs 
and  allied  benefits. 

The  actions  necessary  to  plan  and  cany  out  the  overseas  portion 
of  such  a  total  force  concept  all  fall  within  the  scope  of  military  inter¬ 
change,  as  defined  in  this  study.  Because  of  the  increased  dependence 
on  these  "non-fighting"  functions,  military  interchange  is  likely  to 
become  a  part  of  many  more  contingency  plans  for  U.S.  assistance  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Such  planning  requires  an  overall  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  various  forms  of  military  interchange,  the  different  types 
of  products  involved  in  the  interchange  activity,  and  the  soureea  of 
funding  available  to  support  the  various  activities.  This  information 
is  scattered  throughout  many  sources  which  are  not  always  available  to 
the  planner  in  a  timely  maimer. 


'’Laird,  on.  elt..  p,  23, 


THE  FRAGMENTED  NATURE  OF  MXLHAET  INTERCHANGE 


Military  interchange  activities  are  carried  out  by  many  different, 
people »  working  at  many  levels  within  the  government.  Their  operations 
are  supported  by  funds  from  many  sources.  They  deal  idth  different  mili¬ 
tary  functions.  Often  there  are  several  activities  fended  from  different 
sources  and  performed  by  different  agencies  that  could  be  used  to  further 
U.S.  relations  in  a  given  situation,  but  because  of  the  traditional  roles 
of  military  organisations  and  the  diversified  nature  of  military  inter, 
change  management  within  the  military  services,  this  flexibility  does  not 
beeome  apparent  until  too  late.  For  example,  activities  of  the  Defense 
attaches  are  coordinated  by  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (DIA).6 
Foreign  Military  Sales  are  coordinated  by  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  (DSAA),  an  agency  subordinate  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs  (ASD/ISA).7  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Groups  (KAAG's),  Military  Groups  and  Military  MLssiona  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Unified  Command  vfaioh  has  responsibility  for 
the  area  to  which  the  MAAG  is  deployed.  Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Angy  and  the  U.S.  Arny  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC) .  Any 
Materiel  Conmand  (AMC),  Arny  Security  Agency  (ASA)  and  the  Surgeon  Gen. 
eral  are  each  responsible  for  coordinating  and  providing  the  training 


*U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Department  of  Defense  Directive 
2122*22. I  Dtfonsv  Attaohe  System  (CONFIDENrfAL)  (Washington/D-C.? 
Government  Printing  Office,  1973). 


7U.S.  Department  of  Defense, 


„  _  _  PnsiMiities  Relating  to 

Washington,  D.C.:  Government  mnting  office,  1972),  pp 
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for  foreign  military  students  in  Any  schools  in  the  United  States.8 
The  U.S.  Any  Materiel  Command  (AMC)  is  responsible  for  providing  equip¬ 
ment  purchased  under  the  Foreign  Military  Seles  program  administered 
by  DSAA,  and  for  coordinating  the  various  types  of  services  furnished 
tinder  the  International  Logistios  Program.^  jt  is  a  fractured  system, 
built  up  piecemeal  over  the  years,  each  function  added  as  it  was  needed 
and  placed  under  the  management  of  whichever  agency  was  logical  and 
available  at  the  time.  That  the  system  has  worked  as  well  as  it  has 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  is  a  tribute  to  the  flexibility  of  the 
people  involved,  not  to  the  organisation  of  the  system. 

Military  personnel  who  are  involved  In  military  interchange  must 
operate  within  this  fragmented  system,  and  provide  the  support  required 
by  the  current  foreign  policies  of  the  government.  The  system  must  be 
coordinated  to  function  as  a  single  unit,  particularly  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  a  recipient  foreign  nation.  Military  officers  can  expect  several 
assignments  involving  so me  aspect  of  military  interchange,  with  duties  as 
varied  as  attache,  HAAS  staff  officer,  service  school  instructor  teaching 
foreign  military  personnel,  or  member  of  an  operational  planning  team 
in  the  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  For  these  individuals, 
and  for  others  in  the  military  whose  contact  with  military  interchange  Is 
even  more  peripheral,  some  organised  system  of  locking  at  the  functions  of 
military  interchange  is  required.  One  approach  to  such  a  system  is  devel¬ 
oped  in  this  study. 


®U.S.  Department  of  the  Amy,  Army  Regulation  550-50*  Tnlirinfr 
of  Foreign  Personnel  by  the  U.S.  Army  (Washington.  D.C.i  The  Adtitent 
General’s  Office,  1970),  p,  1-2. 

^U.S.  Department  of  the  Amy,  Aranr  Regulation  795-20 4i  General 
policies  and  Principles  for  Furnishing  Defense  Articles  and  Services  on 
a  Sale  or  Loan  Basis  (Washington.  D.C.i  The  Ad  jutant  General’s  nffi  ™ 
1973)*  p.  3-2. 
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THE  PROBLEM 

This  study  addresses  the  use  of  ndlitaiy  resources  for  foreign 
policy  operations  in  non-host±le  situations.  The  problem  is  twofold. 
First,  the  spectrum  of  U.S.  military  interchange  mill  be  examined  to 
derelop  a  matrix  for  identifying  and  cataloging  these  activities.  This 
descriptive  framework  will  be  structured  In  terms  of  the  type  of  PRODUCT 
provided,  the  basic  military  FUNCTION  involved,  and  type  of  FUNDING  used 
to  pay  the  costs  of  the  activity.  Second,  this  framework  will  be  used 
to  review  the  relationship  between  the  United  States  end  the  Federated 
Socialist  Republic  of  Tbgoslavia  since  World  War  II*  U.S. -Yugoslav  rela¬ 
tions  have  been  selected  for  this  study  because  of  the  unique  position 
of  Yugoslavia  as  an  East  European  nation  with  a  Communist-led  government 
that  has  maintained  favorable  military  eontaota  with  the  U.S.  The  utility 
of  the  descriptive  matrix  can  thus  be  evaluated  through  the  use  of  a 
specific  example. 

The  Insights  gained  from  this  review  will  then  be  applied  to  the 
problem  of  using  the  military  interchange  matrix  as  a  planning  tool  for 
"projecting"  or  identifying  possible  future  uses  for  military  resources 
to  support  the  development  of  U.S.  relations  with  the  other  nations  of 
East  Europe. 

The  problem  can  therefore  be  formally  stated: 

Can  U.S.  military  activities  which  support  U.S.  foreign  policy 
in  non-hostile  relations  be  described  in  a  logical  manner  that  shows 
their  interrelationships  and  provides  a  method  for  identifying  pos¬ 
sible  future  military  tasks  in  new  policy  situations;  is  such  a 
method  useful  for  analysing  postwar  U.S. -Yugoslav  reactions:  and 
does  such  a  method  aid  in  projecting  or  identifying  future  roles 
for  the  U.S.  military  in  developing  positive  relations  with  the 
nations  of  East  Europe. 
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SCOPE  AND  LIMITATIONS 

This  study  will  consider  as  elements  of  military  interchange  all 
expenditure  of  military  resources  which  support  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives  in  non-ho stile  situations.  Soot  activities  are  much  easier 
to  measure  than  others*  Specific  instances  of  military  sales  or  grant 
aid  are  not  difficult  to  measure;  detailed  reports  are  available  in 
the  classified  records  of  the  Defense  Department*  although  seldom  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  press*  On  the  other  hand*  the  good  will  generated  by  a 
Presidential  visit,  while  easy  to  document*  is  difficult  to  measure. 

*• 

This  study  attempts  to  be  logical  and  comprehensive  in  the  types  of 
interchange  considered  possible*  It  identifies,  but  makes  no  attest  to 
be  precise  in  measuring  either  the  costs  of  military  interchange  or  the 
positive  benefit  derived  by  either  party. 

In  order  to  project*  or  identify  potential  future  roles  for 
military  interchange  in  other  situations,  it  most  be  assumed  that  the 
U.S.  government  will  continue  to  a  military  system  that  is  similar  in 
its  missions  and  capabilities  to  the  present  military  community*  and 
that  the  government  will  continue  to  desire  to  use  military  resources  as 
one  means  of  supporting  U.S.  foreign  polity.  The  emphasis  placed  upon 
security  assistance  by  the  Nixon  Administration  in  the  early  1970*  s 
makes  this  a  relatively  safe  assumption. 

A  further  assusption  in  the  attempt  to  project  potential  mili¬ 
tary  interchange  into  other  East  European  situations  is  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  desire  improved  relations  with  the  separate 
nations  of  East  Europe,  and  that  those  nations  will  continue  to  develop 
along  lines  which  do  not  diverge  sharply  from  their  long  term  character¬ 
istic  patterns  of  behavior* 
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This  study  Is  limited  to  the  role  of  the  military  in  non-hostile 
situations  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  relative  importance  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  in  time  of  war  is  very  different  than  in  time  of  peace.  This  was 
certainly  true  during  periods  of  total  conflict  such  aa  World  Wars  I  and 
II,  but  seems  to  remain  true  in  limited  mar  environments,  if  'the  D.S. 
experience  in  Vietnam  can  be  considered  typical.  Attitudes  about  using 
military  power,  accounting  for  the  use  of  military  resources  and  letting 
the  military  leaders  have  a  dominant  voice  in  making  national  policies 
make  these  periods  markedly  different.  Second,  and  perhaps  aore  to  the 
point,  the  kinds  of  activities  that  are  included  in  the  term  ♦♦military 
interchange"  are  concerned  with  building  friendly  relations  between 
nations,  as  opposed  to  the  concerns  of  short  range  expediency  that  are 
more  typical  during  hostilities,  even  among  allies.  It  is  in  this  arena 
of  long  term  development  of  positive  relations  that  U.S.  relations  with 
the  nations  of  Bast  Europe  appear  to  bo  set.  And  it  is  here  that  the 
U.S.  military  may  have  a  growing  role,  through  military  interchange. 

One  major  restriction  has  limited  the  information  available  for 
this  study.  No  classified  documents  have  been  directly  used  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  historical  data  on  U.S. -Yugoslav  relations.  Specific  amounts 
of  aid,  particularly  the  dollar  value  of  military  goods  shipped  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  are  not  yet  a  matter  of  public  record.  The  research  done  in 
this  study  has  relied  heavily  on  The  New  Yoric  Tines  for  announcement 
of  military  interchange  activities.  This  normally  provided  information 
on  the  timing  and  general  nature  of  U.S.-Yugoslav  military  interchange, 
but  seldom  addressed  the  exact  content  of  these  activities.  Enough 
examples  of  military  interchange  were  found  to  demonstrate  the  potential 
value  of  the  matrix,  and  to  provide  insights  on  the  role  of  military 
interchange  in  U.S.-Yugoslav  relations  since  1946, 


This  study  will  be  presented  by  developing  the  military  inter¬ 
change  matrix*  applying  it  to  a  review  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  relations*  and 
then  demonstrating  its  application  to  projecting  possible  future  uses 
of  military  interchange  elsewhere  in  East  Europe.  Chapter  II  begins 
with  a  survey  of  major  studies  concerned  with  aspects  of  military  inter¬ 
change.  Appropriate  elements  are  used  to  develop  the  military  inter¬ 
change  matrix*  which  is  described  in  detail. 

Chapters  IU  through  V  describe  the  history  of  U .  S .—Yugoslav 
nUitary  interchange.  Chapter  in  covers  the  background  of  the  relations* 
including  the  period  during  World  War  H  until  the  rise  of  Joslp  Bros 
Tito  to  a  position  of  official  national  power  in  Yugoslavia.  This  chapter 
serves  as  a  background  for  the  period  under  study*  and  establishes  the 
initial  conditions  for  later  discussion.  Chapter  XV  covers  the  history 
of  the  relationship  from  March  19^6  when  Tito  ease  to  national  power 
through  the  Hungarian  uprising  in  November  1956.  Chapter  V  discusses 
the  time  after  the  Soviet  intervention  in  Bingary  until  the  end  of  1972, 
The  purpose  of  these  chapters  is  to  describe  the  history  of  the  U.S.- 
Yugoslav  relationship  in  sufficient  detail  to  put  military  Interchange 
into  the  proper  historical  context,  and  to  provide  enough  Information 
about  specific  acts  of  interchange  to  associate  them  with  a  particular 
cell  of  the  matrix. 

In  Chapter  VI  the  information  presented  in  the  previous  chapters 
will  be  evaluated  using  the  matrix*  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
this  method  of  analysis,  and  the  insights  that  can  be  gained  about  the 
relationship.  A  graphical  technique  will  be  used,  employing  the  matrix 
to  summarise  the  types  of  interchange  used  during  different  periods. 

Summary  charts  are  presented  in  the  chapter,  with  detailed  charts  in 
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Appendix  I.  This  review  will  result  in  a*  set  of  general  observations 
about  the  viability  of  the  various  types  of  interchange  in  TJ.S.  relations 
with  Yugoslavia, 

Chapter  VI  will  oonolude  with  a  speculative  effort:  am  attempt 
to  apply  the  military  interchange  matrix  to  possible  future  U.S.  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  Bast  European  states.  One  case  will  be  examined  in  the 
text  of  the  chapter  to  demonstrate  the  method.  Two  other  exanqjles  are 
included  in  Appendix  II.  These  scenarios  will  not  apply  every  potential 
type  of  military  interchange  to  each  of  the  three  nations  considered, 
nor  will  they  address  each  program  in  detail.  The  purpose  7  be  to 
use  the  methodology  developed  in  the  study  »  a  planning  aid,  to  assist 
in  identifying  possible  new  military  interchange  tasks. 

The  study  concludes  with  Chapter  VII,  which  is  a  sumary  of 
the  findings  regarding  the  concept  of  "military  interchange,"  the 
usefulness  of  the  matrix  as  a  framework  for  review,  and  the  potential 
for  using  the  matrix  as  a  planning  tool  for  future  military  interchange 
in  East  Europe. 


CHAPTER  II 


METHODOLOGY :  MILITARY  INTERCHANGE  AS 
A  FUNCTION  OF  GOVERNMENT 

In  order  to  derelop  a  utilitarian  approach  to  the  study  of  ndli- 
tary  interchange,  a  comprehensive  description  of  potential  means  is 
required.  Most  previous  studies  of  military  assistance,  defense  infor¬ 
mation  exchange  and  qua  si -diplomatic  military  activities  are  restricted 
in  their  ability  to  satisfy  this  requirement.  A  number  of  historical, 
struetural/funetional,  program/budgetary  and  operational  studies  were 
consulted  in  an  effort  to  find  a  model  that  would  be  comprehensive  in 
its  consideration  of  all  Identified  interchange  Instruments,  detailed 
enough  to  penult  some  projection  of  possible  interchange  measures  that 
might  be  developed  to  expand  military  operations  in  support  of  foreign 
policy.  Moat  of  these  studies  are  based  on  an  analytical  or  descriptive 
framework  that  flows  naturally  from  the  data  being  considered.  They  do 
not  provide  a  conceptual  framework  for  relating  the  different  elements 
existing  military  interchange  programs.  In  one  most  important  aspect, 
these  analytical  structures  do  not  provide  the  means  for  logical  projec¬ 
tion  from  existing  interchange  efforts  to  new  possibilities  that  may 
benefit  the  development  of  bilateral  relations  between  the  U.S.  and 
other  nations  such  as  those  of  East  Europe. 

In  the  discussion  which  follows  the  analytical  or  descriptive 
structures  used  in  a  number  of  historical/ regional,  structural/ func¬ 
tional,  program/budgetary  and  operational  studies  will  be  reviewed. 
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From  these  asperate  elements  a  military  interchange  matrix  will  be 
developed  which  can  encompass  all  of  the  elements  or  current  inter¬ 
change  activities. 
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ANALYTICAL  APPROACHES 

A  study  such  as  this  one  which  attempts  to  bring  together  in 
some  logical  manner  a  number  of  different  elements  of  military-  activity 
which  have  been  well  described  and  discussed  in  official  and  critical 
literature  must  have  an  analytical  approach  that  is  sufficient  to  the 
task.  The  focus  of  this  study  is  on  the  actual  functions  of  military 
interchange  as  they  are  earried  out.  It  la  a  descriptive  effort,  that 
concentrates  more  on  projecting  military  interchange  into  new  situations 
than  on  dissecting  past  programs,  and  attempting  to  ompare  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  one  fora  of  interchange  over  another.  The  approach 
described  below  draws  elements  from  several  typical  methods  used  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  several  aspects  of  military  interchange. 

Application  of  the  military  interchange  model  must  take  into 
account  the  historical  context  of  the  bilateral  relationship  between  the 
U.S.  and  Yugoslavia.  There  are  many  historical  studies  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  military  assistance,  military  relations  between  nations  and  the 
role  of  the  military  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Reports  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  President  by  special  cossdtteei  studying  military 
assistance  provided  a  useful  overview  of  the  development  of  this  form 
of  foreign  aid,* 

*The  seven  reports,  in  chronological  order,  with  the  name  of  the 
senior  responsible  Individual,  are: 

a.  Report  to  the  President  on  fbreimn  Economic  Pol  * 
(Washington,  D.C.i  Government  Printing  Office,  November  1946),  (Gordon 
Gray). 


A  number  of  descriptions  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  relations  have  tended 
to  focus  on  the  life  and  national  leadership  of  Josip  Bros  Tito.  A 
number  of  these  studies  provide  good  insight  into  the  circumstances 
under  which  military  interchange  developed. 

The  historical/regional  approach  is  useful  In  that  it  provides 
a  simple,  commonly  accepted  framework  for  ordering  data.  Por  the  purposes 
of  projecting  new  possibilities  for  interchange  operations  it  emphasises 
chronological  trends  and  stresses  the  development  of  programs  based  on 
past  successes,  but  does  not  insure  that  the  future  environment  is  taken 
adequately  into  account.  Factors  which  permit  the  projection  of  new, 
different  operations  for  planning  are  often  implicit  in  historical 
studies.  Historical  analyses  frequently  imply  that  the  past  and  present 
will  flow  smoothly  into  the  future  with  no  major  discontinuities, 
particularly  when  the  past  and  present  are  seen  to  be  successful.  In 
simple  terms,  if  the  history  of  D.S.  relations  with  Yugoslavia  has  been 


b.  Partners  in  progress:  A  Report  to  the  President  by  the 
International  Development  Advisory  Board  (Washington.  D  C.:  Government 
Printing  Office,  March  1951),  (Nalson  Rockefeller) . 

c.  Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Foreign  Economic  policy  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing 
Office,  January  1954),  (Clarence  Randall). 

d.  Report  to  the  President  by  the  President*  e  Citiaen 
Advisers  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program  (Washington.  Lc.t  Government 
Printing  Office,  March  1957) »  (Benjamin  Fairless). 


e.  A  New  Sachas! s  on  Economic  Development  Abroad.  A  Report 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  fay  the  International  Development 
Advisory  Board  (Washington,  D.C.t  Government  Printing  Office,  March 
1957),  (Brie  Johnston). 

f.  Composite  Report  of  the  President*  s  Committee  to  study 
the  United  States  MUitarv  As  si  stance  Program  (Washington.  D.C_ :  Govern¬ 
ment  printing  Office,  August  1959) .  (Willi am  Draper)  . 

g.  Report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Committee  to  Strengthen  the  PTee  World i  Scope  and  Distribution  of  United 
States  Military  and  Economic  Assistance  Procrams  (Washington.  D.C.: 


Government 
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good,  there  is  *  strong  implication  that  in  the  future  we  should  try  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  in  order  to  keep  things  on  an  even  keel, 
the  history  of  military  interchange  between  the  U.S.  and  East  European 
nations  other  than  Yugoslavia  is  limited,  a  simple  projection  of  this 
experience  into  the  future  is  not  likely  to  reveal  new  roles  for  the 
armed  forces  of  the  U.S. 

There  have  been  many  general  historical  studies  of  Yugoslavia 
that  treat  the  question  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  relations  in  general.  Robert 
Wolff* s  history  of  The  Balkans  in  Our  Tine  was  one  of  the  more  useful, 
particularly  the  two  chapters  on  the  Soviet-YUgoslav  dispute  and  the 
status  of  Yugoslavia  since  the  break  with  the  Condnfora.2  This  account 
of  Yugoslav-Aaerican  relations  discussed  a  number  of  incidents  of  ndli- 
taiy  interchange.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  later  study  by  George  W. 
Hoffman  and  had  Warner  Neal  provided  information  from  many  Yugoslav 
sources  that  were  not  available  during  the  research  for  this  study. ^ 

A  number  of  accounts  of  the  World  War  XX  period  bar#  been  written  by 
persons  who  were  dose  to  the  situation  in  Yugoslavia.  While  these  are 
often  exciting,  first-hand  accounts,  they  are  of  limited  scholarly 
value,  since  they  are  not  footnoted  or  cross  referenced  H  any  way. 

These  eye-witness  accounts  are  an  excellent  source  of  Insight  into  the 
attitudes  of  the  authors  who,  in  several  oases,  were  leaders  in  the 
early  Yugoslav  partisan  movement  and  close  associates  of  Tito.**  A 

2 See  Robert  Lee  Wolff,  The  Balkans  in  Our  Tine  (Cambridge; 

Harvard  University  Press,  1956) ,  Chapters  11  and  12, 

^George  W,  Hoffman  and  Fred  Warner  Nasi,  Yugoslavia  and  tin  Mew 
Communism  (New  York:  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1962). 

4Cf  these  several  accounts,  those  of  Fltsroy  Maclean  arc  among 
the  most  interesting  and  useful.  Madean  was  the  British  liaison  to 
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well  researched  study  of  the  period  of  the  break  between  Tito  and  Stalin 
is  Adam  Ulan's  Titoisn  and  the  Coalnform.^  Written  in  1951,  this  book 
is  largely  based  on  historical  archives  of  the  League  of  Communists  of 
Yugoslavia  (LCY),  and  Minutes  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Conaunist 
Party  of  Poland,  both  sources  that  were  not  previously  available  in  the 
west. 

Although  easier  to  coaqaile  and  present  than  the  effort  set 
forth  below,  an  historical  approach  to  the  development  of  military  inter* 
change  between  the  D.S.  and  Yugoslavia  would  be  less  effective  as  an 
analysis  of  the  military  Interchange  function.  History  is  not  naturally 
a  storehouse  of  discrete  units  of  data.6  The  historian  must  sift  through 
the  evidence  left  for  him,  and  apply  his  experience  to  what  he  finds. 

The  restating  patterns  are  either  based  on  the  data,  and  therefore  good 
historiography,  or  they  are  generally  unacceptable  as  scholarly  work. 
Because  of  the  emphasis  on  the  past,  and  the  search  for  trends  or  curves 
that  fit  the  available  data  well,  the  historian  is  not  always  able  to 
project  from  his  analysis  into  the  future,  particularly  when  events  are 
not  progressing  smoothly  as  time  progresses.  Stanley  Hoffman  suggests 
that  *».  •  •  researcher  bias  is  a  positive  Inventive  tool.*?  By 


Tito  during  the  later  portion  of  World  War  II,  and  gives  some  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  nature  of  military  interchange  during  hostilities. 
See  Maclean,  Eastern  Approaches  (London:  J.  Cape,  1950):  The  Heretic 8 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Joajp  Bros  Tito  (Rev  York:  Harper,  19571s  Escape 
to  Adventure  (Boston:  Little.  Brown  and  son,  1950). 

5 Adam  B.  Ulam,  Titoisn  and  the  Cosdnfcrm  (Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1952). 

^Stanley  Hoffman,  Contemporary  Theory  in  International  Relations 
(Englewood,  New  Jersey:  Prentice  Hall,  I960),  p TWi 

7JM.#  P*  171. 
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approaching  data  that  has  bean  gathered  and  assassad  from  a  historical 
perspective,  and  attempting  to  oast  It  in  a  new  light,  there  Is  a  chance 
that  the  Insights  gained  nay  be  useful  for  projecting  possibilities  in 
the  future  as  well  as  for  understanding  the  notions  of  the  past.  The 
military  interchange  matrix  is  an  effort  to  develop  such  a  perspective. 

Other  studies  focus  on  one  or  more,  of  the  functions  at  foreign 
polity  operations.  In  The  Instruments  of  America*  s  Foreign  Poller.  H. 
Bradford  Westerfield  discussed  military,  econoado,  informational  (U.S. 
Information  Agency)  and  covert  (Central  Intelligence  Agency)  actions  in 

Q 

support  of  American  foreign  policy,  westerfield  covered  the  role  of  the 
military  In  support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  as  primarily  a  war  fighting 
capability  which  could  be  used,  although  reluctantly,  to  oppose  the 
spread  of  Communism,  or  conduct  a  preventive  war  that  would  solve  the 
problems  of  the  world  once,  and  for  all  tint,9  In  his  discussion  of 
overt  and  covert  intervention  in  internal  politics  of  other  nations, 
Westerfield  Identifies  several  additional  roles  for  the  military.  First, 
he  discusses  the  "show  of  force**  by  naval  and  marine  forces,  such  as  the 
task  force  that  assisted  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  to  maintain  his  position 
in  April  of  195?.^  A  second  role  is  the  non-violent  intervention  by 
combat  forces,  such  as  the  U.S.  entry  into  Lebanon,  which  was  less 
successful  in  maintaining  the  government  of  President  Cbamoun.**  Finally, 
he  covers  the  more  peripheral  role  of  military  assistance  exemplified  toy 
the  U.S.  support  for  the  195**  "invasion**  of  Guatemala.*2  These  examples 

®H.  Bradford  Westerfield,  The  Instruments  of  American  Foreign 
Policy  (New  York*  Thomas  I.  Crowell  Company,  1963). 

9 Ibid.,  pp.  173-75.  *°Ibid..  pp. 477-80. 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  Wb-90.  12Ibid..  pp.  422-38. 
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illustrate  three  possible  roles  for  the  military  in  support  of  U.s. 
foreign  policy,  but  do  not  place  these  options  in  the  context  of  a 
complete  spectrum  of  military  interchange, 

Applied  within  the  military  establishment,  a  structural  or  ftanc* 
tional  approach  tends  to  focus  on  a  single  organisation,  and  the  lspact 
it  has  on  foreign  policy  operations.  This  results  in  descriptions  that 
are  easy  to  understand,  but  difficult  to  use  to  emphasise  the  need  for 
integration  which  was  discussed  earlier,  in  Chapter  I, 

A  third  common  approach  is  the  analysis  of  separately  funded 
government  programs  that  result  in  military  operations  with  foreign 
policy  significance.  Most  of  these  efforts  since  1950  have  focused  on 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  and  its  successors,  the  Military  Assistance 
Program  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Program,  Data  to  support  such 
studies  are  generally  available.  The  Department  of  Defense  must  request 
funds  from  Congress  annually,  and  the  authorising  and  appropriating 
process  produces  analyses  and  reports  in  a  continuing  stream.  Most  of 
these  studies  focus  on  funds  that  are  made  available  under  these  programs 
for  the  explicit  support  of  the  various  military  assistance  programs. 

The  special  Presidential  studies  discussed  above  are,  for  tha  most  part, 
organised  along  program  or  budgetary  lines.  These  studies  tend  to  take 
on  the  characteristics  of  economic  analyses,  drawing  on  the  analytical 
tools  of  economists  such  as  cost-benefit  analysis  or  evaluation  of  the 
economics  of  foreign  aid  versus  domestic  spending  in  order  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions  about  the  value  of  military  assistance  as  a  part  of  foreign  aid. 
Some  of  the  studies  make  broad  recommendations  about  the  management  of 
military  assistance.  For  example,  in  Ids  assessment  of  U.S,  foreign 
economic  policies  (reported  to  the  President  in  1950)  Gordon  Gray 
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recommended  that  U.S.  aid  to  Europe  be  divided  so  that  aid  for  economic 
and  military  production  in  recipient  countries  was  separated  from  direct 
assistance  to  improve  the  military  posture  of  the  recipient. The 
implication  was  that  production  assistance  must  be  part  of  a  long  term 
plan,  while  military  readiness  assistance  can  not  be.  This  introduces  a 
flexibility  for  military  interchange,  since  the  military  is  involved  in 
both  types  of  aid:  long  term  help  to  build  up  the  ability  of  a  recipient 
state  to  defend  itself  in  the  future;  and  short  term  help  to  enable  a 
recipient  state  to  moot  an  immediate  threat, 

Charles  Wolfe,  in  a  later  analysis  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Program,  follows  the  same  theme  by  suggesting  three  questions  regarding 
allocations  as  a  logical  focus  for  the  study  of  MAP  as  an  instrument  of 
foreign  policy:  (1)  What  is  the  most  effective  allocation  of  the  MAP 
budget  within  a  single  country?  (2)  What  is  the  most  effective  alloca¬ 
tion  of  MAP  resources  among  different  countries?  (3)  What  is  the  most 
effective  allocation  of  U.S.  funds  between  MAP  and  other  progrsuas?^ 

The  possible  variations  of  answers  to  those  questions  are  at  the  heart 
of  the  military  assistance  problem  from  a  budgetary  or  programing 
perspective.  Proa  the  military  perspective,  U.S.  forces  will  be  involved 
in  interchange  activities  in  the  country  under  study  no  matter  how  the 
resources  are  distributed  by  Congress.  Even  in  countries  where  the  MAP 
program  has  been  terminated,  such  as  Yugoslavia,  the  requirement  remains 
to  develop  positive  relations  using  available  resources.  Termination 
of  MAP  support  may  restrict  the  choice  of  military  interchange  means 

^Gray,  oe,  dt..  p.  39. 

^Charles  Wolfe  Jr.,  H Military  Assistance  Programs,*  a  monograph 
by  the  RAND  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California,  October  1965. 
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available,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  eliminate  the  requirement  for  mili¬ 
tary  interchange  of  some  kind, 

Thia  leads  to  conceptual  difficulties,  which  sere  clearly  recog¬ 
nised  and  sell  stated  in  a  sped il  Senate  study  in  1957: 

Assistance  to  America*  s  friends  and  allies  can  take  many  forms, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  go  far  in  discussing  military  aid  programs 
without  encountering  problems  of  definition  in  distinguishing  these 
types  of  aid  from  one  another.  The  terminological  confusion  springs 
in  part  from  the  close  inherent  relationship  of  the  military  force 
of  a  country  to  its  economic  productive  base.  The  more  one  allows 
one*  s  thinking  to  become  compartmentalised  so  that  one  thinks  of 
"economic  assistance”  being  for  economic  ends  and  "military 
assistance"  for  military  ends,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  <neg- 
nifydng  a  distinction  vhioh  may  be  greater  in  fora  than  in  func- 


These  problems  of  definition  remain  today.  They  are  abetted 
within  the  military  establishment  by  the  division  of  responsibility  for 
militaiy  interchange  activities  among  many  offices  and  agendas,  sup¬ 
ported  by  resources  from  many  programs.  The  military  interchange  matrix 
developed  below  is  an  attempt  to  separate  the  'types  of  aid  by  viewing 
them  from  an  operational  perspective  without  losing  dght  of  the  overall 
bq:act  of  these  activities  on  the  success  of  U.S,  foreign  policy. 

The  annuel  DOD  presentation  to  Congress  in  support  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Assistance  Program  outlines  five  primary  military  interchange  func¬ 
tions  : 


15O.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Special  Coasdttee  to  Study  the  Foreign 
Aid  Program,  Foreign  Aid  Program:  A  Compilation  of  Studies  and 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1957),  p,  914. 


1*  Identifying  military  assistance  and  foreign  military  sales 
requirements; 

2«  Developing  and  implementing  military  assistance  and  foreign 
military  sales  arrangements; 

3.  Assisting  in  materiel  transfer; 

4.  Providing  training  assistance;  and  , 

5.  caving  advice  on  military  operations,16 

These  functions  are  all  part  of  the  overall  military  interchange  effort, 
but  not  the  only  activities  that  fall  into  this  category. 

Not  all  program-oriented  analyses  of  military  assistance  are 
positive.  In  The  Arrogance  of  power,  written  in  19 66,  Senator  Mbxigfat 
condemns  military  assistance  in  general  for  providing  weapons  end  train¬ 
ing  that  are  need  against  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States; 

We  are  sustaining  over  three  million  non-fighting  awn  along  the 
borders  of  Russia  and  China  who  do  guard  duty  while  American  soldiers 
fight  in  Vietnam.  One  wonders  whether  some  of  the  countries  which 
maintain  these  forces  would  not  be  more  stable  and  secure  today  if 
much  of  the  money  spent  on  armaments  over  the  years  had  been  used 
instead  for  development  and  social  reform.1? 

Based  on  this  liberal,  generally  anti -military  observation,  the  U.S. 
supports  oppression  and  gets  no  help  from  these  foreign  "mercenaries." 
Viewed  from  this  narrow  perspective  of  formally  funded  military  assist¬ 
ance,  and  drawing  upon  selected  examples,  this  condemnation  has  gained  a 
measure  of  general  popularity.  The  condemnation  is  not  as  easy  to  sup¬ 
port  when  military  assistance  ie  analysed  in  the  brooder  context  of  mili¬ 
tary  interchange,  where  military  assistance  is  not  given  for  military 
ends  alone. 


The  fourth  general  oategoiy  of  studies,  the  instrumental  or 
operational  approach,  does  provide  a  helpful  range  of  activities,  A 


Department  of  Defense,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  for  Security  Assistance,  "Congressional  Presentation,  FT  1974," 
p.  10. 

William  FUlbright,  The  Arrogance  of  Power  (Raw  York;  Random 
House,  1966),  p.  230. 


recant  study  of  military  commitments  abroad  by  Roland  A,  Paul  identifies 
seven  categories  of  adlitaiy  interchange  action: 

1.  Security  treaties; 

2.  Security  agreements  (unratified); 

3.  Unilateral  declarations; 

4.  Stationing  of  U.S.  troops; 

5*  Moral  commitments; 

6,  General  (cultural)  identification;  and 

7.  Accretion  of  small  supportive  efforts,^® 

These  categories  demonstrate  the  range  of  military  involvement 
in  foreign  policy  during  non-hostile  conditions.  They  imply  a  flexibility 
that  stay  at  best  benefit  the  military  interchange  planner,  or  at  least 
complicate  his  task.  For  example,  the  first  category,  treaty  agreements, 
require  Congressional  ratification,  while  the  second  does  not.  Thess 
both  demand  agreement  ty  the  recipient  nation,  while  the  third  does  not. 

The  fourth  category  coamunieates  a  level  of  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  the  agreement  that  may  not  be  signaled  by  an  agreement  or 
declaration  alone.  Moral  commitment,  such  as  the  U.S.  demonstrated  with 
regard  to  Israel  following  the  1967  " Six-Day  War,"  and  the  category  of 
general  identification  (which  might  ba  inferred  from  the  history  which 
tbs  United  States  shares  with  those  Western  European  nations  that  do  not 
belong  to  NATO)  may  not  involve  active  adlitaiy  interchange,  bat  do  re* 
quire  planning  If  they  are  ever  to  be  used  as  a  coordinated  part  of  mili¬ 
tary  support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  For  example,  the  U.S,  could  not 
support  the  Swiss,  or  the  Austrians,  if  they  requested  it,  without  prior 
planning.  Several  of  these  categories  may  bind  the  U.S,  government  in  a 
manner  not  desired,  as  when  continued  small  sets  of  assistance  to  an 
unpopular  government  develop  pressure  within  the  U.S.  government  to 

l8Roland  A.  Paul,  American  Military  Consul tmonts  Abroad  (Mew 
Brunswick:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1973).  pp.  8-11. 


support  *  recipient  government  whose  internal  policies  ere  no  longer 
consonant  with  popular  perception  of  American  values.  This  uncomfortable 
dilemma  leads  to  the  charges  of  government  "arrogance#  toward  the  common 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  recipient  nation  alike. 

Another  attempt  to  identify  the  roles  of  the  military  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  was  completed  by  Thomas  H.  Tacksberry  in  1966  as  a  U.S. 
Army  War  College  thesis.  General  (than  lieutenant  Colonel)  Tacksberry 
identifies  ten  "types  of  projects  where  military  personnel  carry  out  U.S. 
foreign  policy: 

1.  Military  Assistance  program; 

2,  Military  schooling  for  foreigners,  in  the  United  States,  and 
overseas; 

2.  International  alliances;  . 

.  Overseas  forces  and  bases; 

5.  Qua  si -diploma  tic  roles,  i.e.,  attaches; 

6.  Civic  action  by  U.S.  forees; 

7.  Civil  Affairs  advice  and  administrative  assistance; 

8.  Counterinsurgency  operations; 

9*  Offshore  procurement;  and 
10.  Naval  presence.  *9 

This  group  of  military  interchange  roles  shawm  a  variety  not 
found  in  previous  studies.  Unfortunately,  tha  study  was  designed  to 
evaluate  the  potential  effectiveness  of  military  personnel  in  these  roles, 
but  not  to  provide  a  planning  tool  or  a  structure  for  comparative  analysis. 

The  military  interchange  structure  discussed  below  is  an  attempt 
to  overcome  two  problems:  the  dilemma  created  by  narrow  perspectives  of 
military  involvement  in  foreign  policy  operations;  and  the  lade  of  a 
flexible  planning  tool  that  provides  for  projection  of  future  potentials 
for  military  interchange  in  new  or  expanding  situations. 


^Thomas  H.  Tacksberry,  **U.S.  Military  personnel:  Instrumentali- 
tias  of  Foreign  Affairs"  (Carlisle,  Pennsylvania:  U.S.  Any  War  GeUaga, 
8  April  1966).  PP.  11-35  passim. 


ANALYTICAL  FRAMEWORK 


Th«  approaches  discussed  in  the  preceding  section  all  hare  some 
contribution  to  make  to  the  study  of  adlitaiy  interchange.  However, 
they  do  not  foous  on  the  one  issue  uhleh  lies  at  the  heart  of  this 
study:  where  can  the  role  of  military  interchange  be  expanded  into 
new  techniques  to  support  D.S.  foreign  policy?  One  method  ccesnon  to 
political  science  researchers  that  does  foous  on  the  problem  of  project* 
ing  new  activities  within  an  existing  framework  is  the  technique  normally 
referred  to  as  coding.  Coding  is  the  classification  of  variables  into 
a  nnaber  of  classes  or  categories  for  the  purpose  of  analysis.  If  two 
or  more  variables  are  examined,  the  possible  combinations  of  the  classes 
of  these  variables  can  be  represented  as  a  matrix.  Thus,  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  two  variables  of  military  interchange,  such  as  "type  of  inter— 
change  product"  and  "category  of  unitary  activity"  would  result  in  a 
two  dimensional  matrix.  A  study  of  military  interchange  involving  three 
or  more  variables  oould  be  represented  in  a  similar  manner,  although  when 
■ore  than  three  variables  are  involved,  graphical  representation  becomes 
difficult,  and  usually  not  worth  the  effort.  6.  David  Garson  establishes 
the  following  criteria  for  good  coding: 

1.  The  code  must  serve  the  purposes  of  the  researcher.  This  is 
the  overriding  criterion. 

2.  The  coding  should  avoid  haring  too  largo  a  proportion  of  the 
observations  fall  into  any  one  clast. 

3.  The  code  should  bo  comprehensive,  so  that  all  observations 
fall  into  some  class. 

4.  Classes  should  not  overlap,  so  that  any  observation  will 
fall  into  only  one  elass,20 


David  Gar  sen.  Handbook  of  Political  Science  Methods  (Boston: 
Holbrook  Press,  1971),  p.  7&. 


As  an  analytical  technique,  coding  has  several  drawbacks.  Pirst9 
the  classes  or  ranges  of  variables  oust  be  comprehensive,  and  this  is 
often  difficult  to  establish*  In  this  study,  the  variables  used 
represent  the  ranges  of  options  observed;  the  limits  established  for 
the  variables  are  Justified  below  to  establish  their  Ml  range  within 
the  scope  of  the  study*  Second,  the  probles  of  avoiding  overlap  is 
difficult.  In  the  discussion  below,  the  categories  of  eaoh  variable 
are  carefully  defined  so  that  actual  parameters  are  Included  while  insur¬ 
ing  that  each  category  is  unique.  Finally,  coded  data  ia  often  not  of 
a  high  enough  level  to  permit  arithmetic  analysis  of  the  results.  Since 
actual  levels  of  military  interchange  activities  are  often  classified 
for  security  reasons,  measurable  intensities  are  not  available.  The 
instances  described  in  this  study  «•  nominal  data,  which  do  not  permit 
the  use  of  co at-ef f eetivene ss ,  relative  benefit  or  other  more  quantita¬ 
tive  forms  of  analysis,21  The  purpose  of  the  study  Is  not  to  Judge  the 
effectiveness  of  military  interchange  as  compared  to  any  other  font  of 
foreign  policy  operation,  but  to  identify  possible  applications  of  adli- 
tary  interchange  to  that  foreign  policy.  Quantitative  analysis  is  not 
essential  within  the  context  of  this  paper*  Once  such  potentials  for 
interchange  have  been  Identified  and  described,  the  decision  of  whether 
or  not  to  esploy  them  will  undoubtedly  be  preceded  by  a  more  quantita¬ 
tive  analysis  based  on  careful  cost  estimates  and  more  precise  informa¬ 
tion  than  is  currently  available. 


21The  order  in  which  nominal  data  ara  listed  has  no  connection 
with  the  relative  value  of  individual  items.  Humber  "1"  ia  not  nec¬ 
essarily  better  or  worse  than  number  "10."  A  nominal  listing  signifies 
only  that  items  are  different.  See  Gar  son,  op.  pit*,  pp.  77-78* 
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Thare  is  one  major  advantage  to  the  form  of  coding  which  makes 
it  a  particularly  useful  font  of  analysis  for  this  study.  If  the 
variables  are  selected  properly  and  the  classes  within  those  variables 
are  comprehensive  as  discussed  above,  then  the  matrix  which  results 
may  contain  cells  which  are  possible  combinations  of  the  variables  that 
are  not  in  public  use  today*  If  such  a  cell  exists,  and  if  the  eondi* 
tions  of  the  military  interchange  environment  are  favorable,  the  analysis 
nay  lead  to  a  new  potential  for  Interchange  which  could  improve  the 
flexibility  of  military  support  for  U.S.  foreign  policy* 

STRUCTURING  THE  MILITAHT  INTERCHANGE  FUNCTION 

Several  approaches  to  bringing  order  to  this  varied  collection 
of  tasks  have  been  considered*  The  method  described  here  is  based  on 
three  characteristics  of  military  interchange  which  are  well  known  in 
isolation.  When  these  characteristics  are  considered  together,  they 
provide  both  a  framework  for  description  of  present  military  interchange 
activities  and  a  structure  for  projecting  possible  Interchange  for  the 
future*  The  characteristics  used  are:  the  type  of  military  inter* 
change  product  involved;  the  military  function  of  that  product;  and  the 
source  of  funding  support  for  the  produet*  These  will  be  arranged  along 
the  axes  of  a  three  dimensional  grid  to  fore  the  military  interchange 
natrlx,  as  indicated  in  Figure  2.1, 
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MILITARY  INTERCHANGE  MATRIX 


NOTE: 


This  simplified  matrix  shows 
the  relationship  of  the  three 
major  variables.  Bach  mili¬ 
tary  interchange  event  will 
be  described  in  terms  of  the 
type  of  PRODUCT,  military 
FUNCTION  and  type  of  FUNDING 
involved. 


Figure  2.1 
TYPE  OP  PRODUCT 

Perhaps  the  easiest  characteristic  for  differentiating  various 
interchange  events  is  the  type  of  product  involved.  This  might  be 
described  as  the  subject  of  the  interchange:  it  is  that  which  on*  nation 
desires  and  the  other  nation  provides  during  the  process  of  interchange. 
Pour  categories  of  product  will  be  used  in  this  model:  information,  goods, 
services  and  representation.  In  every  instance  of  military  interchange 
one  of  those  products  is  involved,  no  matter  what  military  function  is 
being  addressed,  or  how  the  interchange  is  financed. 

The  first  category,  information,  can  bo  defined  as  follows: 

Information  for  military  interchange  is  any  document,  writing, 
picture,  plan,  prototype  or  other  en—ini cation,  written  or  oral, 
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which  r*l«t«8  to  any  military  function  and  i*  commnieated  batmen 
governments.22 

Information  is  provided  through  a  number  of  programs,  Undas- 
sifiod  information  on  equipment,  proooduras  and  tactics  is  taught  to 
allied  students  at  U.S.  service  schools,  U.S.  Army  regulations  and 
field  manuals  are  sold  or  given  to  friendly  foreign  nations.  Inter¬ 
national  agreements  to  cooperate  in  the  assembly,  repair,  maintenance, 
or  operation  of  defense  equipment  involve  information  exchange  between 
the  nations  involved.  Classified  military  Information  may  be  exchanged 
with  foreign  nations,  when  such  disclosure  supports  overall  U.S.  policy. 
Procedures  governing  such  disclosures  are  monitored  by  the  National 

i 

Military  Information  Disclosure  Policy  Coenittee,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  ASD/ISA.  Cnee  approved,  this  activity  can  take  place  within 
many  military  agencies,  from  attache  offices  and  advisory  groups  to 
combined  coomand  staffs  and  U.S.  service  schools. 

Military  interchange  goods,  the  second  category  of  products, 
can  be  defined  as  follows! 

Goods  for  military  interchange  include  any  weapon,  munitions, 
aircraft,  vessel  or  other  implement  of  war*  or  any  property,  instal¬ 
lation,  material  or  equipment  used  to  provide  military  assistance; 
or  any  item  or  supply  used  to  service  these  goods,2? 

Goods  for  military  interchange  include  the  tanks,  aircraft, 
email  arms  and  ammunition  provided  to  a  foreign  country  under  the  Mili¬ 
tary  As  si  stance  Program,  or  sold  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 


22tf*s.  Department  of  the  Army,  Anar  Regulation  79 5-204 1  pgljcigs 
ang^  Procedure s_f oy  Furnishing  Defense  Articles  awl  Services  on  a  lo£ 
Basis  (Washington,  D.C.:  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  kray,  October 
1973) »  P.G-t.  provided  the  basic  definition,  (Hereafter  referred  to  as 
,,795-204.) 

2?This  definition  is  derived  from  the  definition  of  defense 
articles.  See  Ibid, 
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Program,  This  category  also  Includes  food  for  a  foreign  army,  clothing 
or  individual  equipment  for  soldiers,  and  raw  materials  needed  by  the 
foreign  country  to  manufacture  militazy  articles  in  their  own  produc¬ 
tion  facilities. 

Services  used  as  military  Interchange  produots,  the  third 
category,  are  not  difficult  to  identify. 

Military  interchange  services  include  any  test,  Inspection, 
repair,  training,  publication,  by  military  related  facilities  of 
one  nation  to  support  the  military  services  of  another)  and  any 
purchase  of  goods  or  services  by  the  military  forces  of  one  nation 
that  assists  the  economic  or  productive  capability  of  another.^ 

This  category  Includes  the  maintenance  of  jet  aircraft  now 
owned  by  a  foreign  country  using  U.S.  military  maintenance  teams.  It 
includes  agreements  that  permit  foreign  nations  to  requisition  parts 
through  the  U.S.  logistics  system.  It  Includes  the  purchase  by  the  U.S. 
military  of  ammunition,  or  foodstuffs,  or  even  quarters  furniture  from  a 
foreign  nation  in  such  a  manner  that  the  economy  or  the  productive 
capability  of  the  manufacturer  is  helped.  For  example,  at  various  times 
since  1951  the  U.S.  has  purchased  artillery  ammunition,  navy  minesweepers, 
fresh  meat  and  household  furniture  from  Yugoslav  producers.  These  actions 
would  be  considered  services  regardless  of  who  was  benefited  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  since  in  each  ease  U.S.  military  resources  were  used  in  the 
interchange. 

The  fourth  category  of  military  interchange  products  is  repre¬ 
sentation.  Representation  is  not  normally  considered  part  of  the  U.S. 
military  assistance  program,  and  Is  not  as  carefully  defined  In  military 
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regulations  as  the  other  products.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the 
following  definition  will  be  used: 

In  Military  interchange,  representation  is  the  personal  contact 
between  representatives  of  the  nations  involved  that  fosters  in¬ 
creased  trust  and  confidence,  improved  coordination  of  effort,  or 
■ore  complete  understanding  between  the  states. 

Representation  is  normally  thought  of  as  the  function  of  high 
level  government  representatives  and  defense  attaches.  Alfred  Vagts, 
in  his  seminal  work  on  the  history  of  military  attaches,  mentions 
representation  as  one  of  the  basic  duties  of  the  attache  or  liaison  ' 
officer  from  one  military  service  to  that  of  another  nation. since 
the  nation*  s  inception,  military  representatives  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  have  been  used  to  represent  the  government  in  foreign 
policy  matters.  Early  during  President  Washington's  administration, 
there  was  reason  to  send  a  reliable,  official,  yet  informal  repre¬ 
sentative  to  Lisbon  to  determine  the  proper  grade  for  the  emissaries 
to  be  exchanged  when  the  U.S.  and  Portugal  established  diplomatic 
relations.  Colonel  David  Humphries  was  sent  «.  .  .  in  a  private 
eharaeter  .  .  .*»  to  conduct  the  preliminary  negotiations.2^  In  1820, 
President  Monroe  sent  Coomodore  William  Belnbridge  to  nonminil  the 
Mediterranean  Squadron.  Bis  representational  mission  was  to  sound  out 
the  Turkish  government  on  the  feasibility  of  entering  into  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States.  The  mission  was  successfully  completed , 


2^Vagts  lists  planning  and  coordination,  advice,  monitoring  use 
of  aid  and  representation  as  the  basic  functions  of  the  lisiaon  officer 
(or  idlitary  interchange  operator)  throughout  history.  See  Alfred  Vagts, 
Ths  Military  Attache  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press.  1967) , 


_  ,  „  26H*nry  Harriet  Written,  Executive  Agents  in  imsricsn  Foreign 
Relations  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1929 )7  pp.  316-17. 
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Bainbridge  vas  later  praised  for  hi 5  skill  In  dealing  with  a  very  v*ry 
Turkish  government.2? 

As  used  in  this  study,  representation  does  not  Include  the  inter¬ 
change  of  information,  goods  or  services.  Thus,  in  many  situations, 
representation  Is  an  adjunct  to  some  other  fern  of  interchange  product. 
There  are,  of  course,  purely  representational  interchanges,  such  as  the 
friendship  visit  to  Tttgoslavia  in  1956  by  Vice  Admiral  Charles  R,  Broun, 
Commander  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  fleet.2® 

The  four  categories  of  product  involved  in  military  interchange 
are  shorn  along  one  axis  of  the  matrix  in  Figure  2.2. 

MUITAHY  INTERCHANGE  MATRIX 
PRODUCTS 

Information . . 

Goods . . 

Services . 

Representation.  •  • 

NOTE:  In  this  version  of  the 
matrix  the  PRODUCT 
variable  has  been  sub¬ 
divided  into  the  four 
categories  that  mill  bo 
used  in  this  study. 

figure  2.2 


^Ihjd. ,  pp.  320-21. 

2®Vioe  Admiral  Br©en*s  visit  to  Split,  Yugoslavia,  In  the  summer 
of  1956,  mas  an  apparent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  administration 
to  soften  the  bleu  of  a  major  Congressional  restriction  on  U.S.  military 
assistance  for  Yugoslavia,  see  The  Nam  York  Tlnsa.  8  August  1956,  p.  7. 
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TIPS  OP  FUNCTION 

The  second  characteristic  used  to  describe  military  interchange 
is  the  military  function  involved  in  the  event.  Pour  functions, 
fesilier  to  azorone  with  a  Military  background,  hare  been  selected* 
personnel,  intelligenoe,  operations  and  logistics.  These  are  the 
functions  that  fora  the  basis  for  the  separation  of  staff  responsibili- 
ties  into  najor  functional  areas.  Although  the  definitions  for  these 
functions  are  well  known,  and  the  terns  themselves  are  nearly  self 
explanatoiy,  the  following  definitions  are  included  to  insure  a  cosmton 
basis  for  the  discussion  that  follows. 

The  personnel  function  in  military  interchange  can  be  defined 
as  follows: 

Personnel  functions  include  the  management  and  execution  of  all 
matters  concerning  the  health  and  welfare  of  personnel,  and  the 
organisation  of  adlitaiy  personnel  into  units.2? 

This  function  Includes  presiding  food  for  the  Yugoslav  adlitaiy 
forces  from  U.S.  supplies,  or  the  provision  of  eaorgoncy  aadical 
supplies,  equipment  or  services  froa  military  reserves  for  disaster 
*“*li*f.  In  general,  this  function  contains  military  interchange  events 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  unit  strengths,  personnel  end  manpower 
management,  development  and  maintenance  of  morale,  health  services. 


^?The  definition  for  each  of  the  military  Interchange  functions 
was  developed  from  the  DOD  Dictionary  of  M^itsrr  end  Associated  ferns, 
end  the  U.S.  Army  field  Manual  101-5:  Staff  Organisation  and  Procedure. 
Applicable  concepts  were  taken  from  both  of  those  publications  to  do- 
velop  a  definition  suitable  for  this  study.  See  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  JCS  Publication  li  Dictionary  of  MU- 
tary_and  Associated  Terms  (Washington,  D.C.:  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
3  January  x^/Z)  (hereafter  referred  to  as  JCS  Pub  1):  and  U.S.  Depart- 
ment  of  Any,  Field  Manual  101-ft  Staff  Organisation  and  Procedure 
(Washington,  D.C.;  Headquarters,  Department  of  Any,  July  19 ?2  Chore- 
after  referred  to  as  FM  101-5). 
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maintenance  of  discipline,  lav  and  order,  dependent  affaire  and  general 
administrative  duties.30 

Intelligence  is  the  seoond  military  interchange  function.  It 
is  defined  in  the  seme  manner  that  it  is  used  throughout  the  U.S.  Mill- 
tary: 


The  intelligence  function  includes  the  collection,  evaluation, 
analysis,  integration  and  interpretation  of  all  information  con¬ 
cerning  one  or  more  aspects  of  foreign  countries  or  areas,  which 
is  immediately  or  potentially  significant  to  the  development  and 
execution  of  plans,  policies  and  operations.  31 

Intelligence  has  been  a  basic  part  of  the  military  interchange  opera* 

tlons  since  the  earliest  times.  Vagts  begins  his  study  by  emphasizing 

the  historic  origins  of  the  attache's  function:  "Observation  of  the 

armed  forces  of  a  foreign  country,  their  readiness  or  unreadiness  for 

war,  and  tha  country's  war  power  in  general.  .  .  ,«32  The  trading  of 

information  about  third  countries  by  attaches  is  also  common  in  history, 

and  was  an  important  part  of  British  interchange  with  the  Yugoslav 

Partisans  during  World  War  H.  FM  101-5  includes  the  use  of  intelligence 

and  information;  counterintelligence;  and  intelligence  training. 33 

These  tasks  are  consistent  with  the  DOD  definition,  and  will  be  used 

with  it  in  the  study  of  military  interchange. 

The  third  military  interchange  function,  operations,  is  defined 
as  follows: 


3°m  101-5.  p,  h-2. 

31iISg-frb  1.  p.  157. 
32Vagts,  op^  oit. .  p.  3. 
33FM  101-5.  pp.  4-3  to  44. 


Operations  functions  include  the  carrying  out  of  a  strategic, 
tactical,  training  or  administrative  military  mission.  This  includes 
the  process  of  carrying  on  combat,  including  movement  on  the  battle.  ' 
field,  attack,  defense  and  other  maneuvers  to  gain  the  objective  of 
any  battle  or  campaign,  3** 

This  includes  much  of  the  military  assistance  between  the  U.S, 
and  Yugoslavia  during  the  period  under  study.  The  provision  of  tanks 
and  aircraft,  the  training  of  Yugoslav  personnel  as  pilots  in  U.S. 
facilities,  and  the  visits  of  American  generals  to  Yugoslav  maneuvers 
are  all  examples  of  interchange  involving  the  operational  function. 


The  final  category  of  military  interchange  functions  is  logis¬ 
tics,  which  will  be  defined  as  follows  for  the  purposes  of  this  study: 

Logistic  functions  include  planning  for  end  carrying  out  the 
movement  and  maintenance  of  forces.  This  includes  design  and 
development,  acquisition,  maintenance,  disposition,  of  materiel, 
and  construction,  operation,  and  disposition  of  facilities.35 

Logistics  functions  can  include  engineer  assistance  to  develop 
roads,  repair  services  to  maintain  tanks  or  aircraft,  or  logistics 
management  training  for  foreign  officers  in  U.S.  schools. 

The  developing  military  interchange  matrix  ie  shown  in  Figure  2.3. 
For  clarity,  the  characteristics  on  the  ’’Product*  axis  which  were  pre¬ 
viously  discussed  are  indicated  by  an  abbreviation. 

Using  this  two  dimensional  matrix,  it  is  possible  to  begin  to 
see  the  distribution  of  familiar  types  of  military  interchange.  Figure 
2,4  is  Included  to  clarify  the  idea  of  the  matrix,  before  proceeding  to 
develop  the  third  dimension  of  funding.  The  interchange  events  shown 

^iSSL  fab  ;,  p.  216. 

J5l bid.,  p.  178. 


MILITARY  INTERCHANGE  MATRIX 
FUNCTION 
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In  this  version  of 
the  basic  Matrix, 
the  FUNCTION  vari¬ 
able  has  been 
divided  into  its 
four  component 
categories. 


Figure  2.3 

in  Figure  2.4  are  not  all  found  in  the  history  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  rela¬ 
tions.  They  are,  however,  all  possible  types  of  interchange  under  the 
proper  conditions. 

This  sample  military  interchange  matrix  begins  to  show  the  pos¬ 
sible  variety  of  naans  available  to  assist  in  carrying  out  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  For  the  officer  assigned  to  a  MAAG  or  attache*  s  office,  such 
a  catalogue  of  possible  aotions  could  scree  as  an  aid  in  Identifying 
projects  that  would  Meet  the  desires  of  the  host  country  while  remaining 
within  the  capability  of  the  U.S.  to  provide.  The  separate  entries  in 
eaoh  cell  of  the  natrix  are  not  the  only  activities  of  that  type  that 
night  be  possible  in  a  given  situation.  Moat  of  then  have  not  bean  used 
in  the  U.S. -Yugoslav  relationship.  They  era  Meant  only  to  show  the 
general  type  of  military  interchange  that  ia  suggested  by  this  matrix 
approach. 


SAMPLE  TWO-DIMENSIONAL  MATRIX 
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figure  2.4 
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The  blank  call  In  Figure  2.4  under  "Intelligence  Representation** 
illustrates  one  potential  for  using  the  matrix  as  an  aid  to  planning. 
Although  no  interchange  activity  of  this  type  baa  been  identified,  it 
is  possible  that  a  bilateral  agreement  for  intelligence  liaison  or  future 
intelligence  training  mould  meet  a  need  in  one  country  and  be  id  thin  the 
capability  of  the  other  to  provide.  The  act  of  concluding  the  treaty, 
and  all  of  the  discussion  and  planning  that  would  be  required  to  develop 
it  could  have  an  important  positive  affect  on  relations  between  the  two 
countries  involved,  quite  separata  from  the  liaison  or  training  itself. 

Military  interchange  la  not  a  one-way  street.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  concept  that  requires  the  U.S.  to  give  and  soma  other  nation  to 
take  in  eveiy  instance,  Ry  definition,  military  interchange  is  a  two-way 
flow  of  products  or  funds.  Although  much  interchange  it  funded  by  one 
nation  or  the  other  and  conducted  on  a  sale  or  lean  basis,  some  inter¬ 
change  activity,  particularly  in  the  categories  of  information  and  repre¬ 
sentation  there  is  a  significant  amount  of  barter  or  trading,  as  w<V»  be 
seen  from  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  history  of  U.S.-TugoaLsv 
relations. 

Although  the  matrix  as  depicted  obviously  baa  soma  utility.  It 
does  not  consider  one  major  variable  that  affects  military  interchange  in 
a  basic  manner,  the  source  of  funds  to  support  the  activity.  This  variable 
can  be  introduced  by  the  addition  of  the  third  axis  to  the  matrix,  te 
enable  distinguishing  among  the  different  methods  of  paying  for  military 
interchange  activity. 


TITS  OP  FUNDUfS  SOURCE 

In  general,  funds  to  support  military  interchange  coat  from  three 
different  sources:  the  resources  of  the  recipient  nations  the  resources 
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of  the  donor  nation  that  aro  specifically  allocated  for  foreign  aid; 
and  the  resources  of  the  donor  nation  that  aro  allocated  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  donor  nation*  s  military  force*.  In  other  nerds,  in  every 
instance  of  Military  interchange,  either  the  recipient  buys,  or  the  donor 
p*ys  with  foreign  aid  funds,  or  the  donor  uses  Military  forces  in  being, 
and  pays  through  the  fends  act  aside  for  running  the  Military.  Each  of 
these  sources  of  funds  has  certain  restrictions  or  constraints  sur¬ 
rounding  its  use.  Recipient  nations  are  often  not  or  sble  to  buy 

cone  fonts  of  Military  interchange.  For  exanple.  sophisticated  jet  air¬ 
craft  nay  be  a  desirable  weapons  system  from  the  perception  of  a 
nation  with  veil  arsed  neighbor*,  hut  they  nay  be  too  expensive  for  the 
recipient  to  afford. 

Foreign  aid  funds  are  often  appropriated  for  specific  projects, 
and  cannot  be  spent  for  other  forms  of  assistance  that  develop  after 
the  funds  have  been  set  aside,  m  the  United  States,  the  Congress  has 
been  particularly  vigilant  in  Monitoring  where  foreign  aid  funds  are 
spent,  and  restricting  the  anount  of  support  available  as  a  means  of 
Influencing  the  course  of  foreign  aid.  The  history  of  U. S.  —Yugoslav 
relations  since  World  War  H  is  dominated  by  the  continuing  struggle 
between  the  Congress  and  Administration  within  the  United  States  over 
the  use  of  foreign  aid  funds  for  assistano*  to  Yugoslavia, 

Funds  appropriated  for  Military  operation*  are  not  as  easily 
Monitored  by  Congress,  because  of  the  nature  of  their  us*  in  Military 
interchange.  If,  for  exanple,  the  President  orders  the  U.S.  Amy  to 
send  a  Military  mission  to  Yugoslavia  on  a  temporary  basis  to  conduct 
training  for  the  Yugoslavs,  the  cost  of  paying,  feeding,  transporting 
and  Maintaining  the  Mission  can  be  Met  fro*  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Maintenance  and  training  of  the  members  of  the  military  Mission#  The 


personnel  would  be  paid  and  fed  no  natter  where  they  were  assigned  for 
duty,  and  commanders  hare  a  relatively  wide  latitude  in  assigning 
personnel  in  whatever  way  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission.  As 
the  detailed  discussion  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  military  interchange  will 
demonstrate,  there  hare  been  many  instances  where  the  President  has  used 
this  flexibility  to  respond  to  Yugoslav  needs  with  military  interchange 
wans  that  are  available ,  in  spite  of  restrictions  imposed  by  Congress. 
In  order  to  describe  the  differences  aaong  these  three  typos  of  adli- 
tary  interchange  funding  each  of  them  Mill  be  defined  and  described 
briefly. 


The  first  type  of  funding,  by  the  recipient  nation,  is  defined 
as  follows  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  a 

Recipient  nation  funding  includes  all  transactions  paid  for  by 
the  recipient,  regardless  of  the  type  of  product  or  ailitary  func¬ 
tion  involved,  without  regard  to  the  source  of  funds  within  the 
recipient  nation. 

Resources  nay  become  available  to  the  recipient  nation  through 
Internal  taxation,  profits  from  stats  owned  industry  or  front  loans  from 
some  international  agency  such  as  the  Bxport-Ifepert  bank.  Those  funds 
can  be  used  to  purchase  information,  goods  or  services  from  a  donor 
government,  or  from  some  private  manufacturer  as  arranged  through  the 
donor  government.  These  transactions,  known  as  foreign  ailitary  sales, 
are  licensed  by  the  State  Department  in  the  U.S.  In  order  to  provide  a 
means  of  control  over  the  flow  of  strategic  information  and  materials 
to  potential  opponents  of  the  United  States,  In  cases  of  nrmmiiilsl 
sales,  the  ailitary  is  often  involved  only  in  the  initial  stages  of 
identifying  tbs  recipient*  s  needs  and  assisting  In  the  Initial  arrange¬ 
ments.  Ones  the  sales  contract  has  been  completed  and  the  goods  begin 
to  flow,  there  is  little  military  involvement  in  some  eases.  For  example. 


^  Yugoslavia  wsn  to  eontnot  with  an  tottictn  aerospace  Bunfactorar  to 
purchase  helicoptars  (a  hypothetical  but  not  unlikely  situation)  the 
military  attaches  in  Belgrade  vould  be  more  involved  in  the  initial 
negotiations  than  in  the  later  delivery  activities.  This  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  better  or  worse  than  if  the  Yugoslavs  purchased  from  the  0.S.  Air 
Force,  but  it  provides  fewer  opportunities  for  military  contribution  to 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

There  are  three  instances  of  oash  sales  where  the  military  is 
deeply  involved:  initial  delivery  through  military  supply  channels; 
routine  resupply  through  military  channels;  and  storage  and  sodernlza- 
tion  of  material  in  the  military  supply  system,  to  each  instance,  the 
recipient,  Yugoslavia  for  example,  agrees  to  pay  the  U.S.  government  in 
dollars,  in  order  to  have  access  to  the  U.S.  supply  system  for  certain 
typas  of  goods  or  services.  These  agreements  are  known  as  "foreign 
Mlitaiy  sales  arrangements,"  and  are  described  in  detail  in  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  regulations.^ 

The  second  type  of  funding  is  through  monies  appropriated  by  the 
donor  nation  for  the  specific  purpose  of  foreign  aid; 

Foreign  aid  funding  includes  all  transactions  paid  for  by  the 
donor  with  funds  made  available  through  specific  Congressional 
appropriation  for  foreign  aid. 

Funds  in  this  category  are  provided  by  Congress  primarily  through 
the  annual  process  of  revising  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (ms 
amended)  (FAA)  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  of  1968  (FMSA).^ 

AR  795-204.  p.  0-4. 

These  ,cta  in  codified  in  Chin  ter  22  and  39  of  Title  10. 

United  States  Code. 


Th*s»  acts  establish  programs  for  grant  aid,  loan  of  military  goods  and 
services,  the  outright  gift  of  «xooss  goods  under  certain  conditions, 
and  so  called  "supporting  assistance,"  which  aids  the  recipient  in  some 
way  that  allows  hist  to  divert  his  own  resources  to  military  use. 

Grant  aid  formed  the  basis  of  nest  O.S.  Military  assistance 
efforts  after  World  War  II.  Because  grants  were  outright  gifts  that 
were  never  repaid.  Congress  has  traditionally  been  concerned  that  the 
recipients  were  contributing  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  in. 
sons  way.  Through  the  years.  Congress  has  plaeed  aany  restrictions  on 
what  form  grant  aid  night  take,  and  which  nations  could  receive  it.  In 
1964,  for  exaaple,  aid  to  nations  trading  with  Cuba  was  prohibited. 

Pour  years  later  this  restriction  was  extended  to  nations  trading  with 
Hbrth  Vietnam.  Congress  has  also,  specified  that  goods  furnished  through 
grant  aid  mnst  be  used  only  by  the  nation  to  which  they  are  given,  that 
training  services  can  be  offered  to  military  recipients  only  if  a  program 
to  educate  civilians  is  also  in  offset  with  the  recipient,  and  that  grant 
aid  be  reduced,  then  terminated  as  soon  as  possible.^ 

Provisions  for  loaning  military  goods  and  services  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  1973  version  of  the  FAA.  These  laws  permit  the  President 
to  loan  equipment  or  detail  personnel  to  assist  any  friendly  government; 
the  recipient  of  the  loan  mat  return  the  equipment  end  pay  for  any 
depreciation, 39  Loans  are  nearly  as  restricted  as  grant  aid,  except  that 
equipment  to  be  loaned  is  often  on  hand  in  military  stockpiles. 

_ ^Ths  details  of  the  restrictions  isposed  in  the  7AA  and  FMSA  are 

nsteh  more  complex  than  these  examples  can  portray.  Details  can  be  found 
ln»  22  U.S.C.  2313*  2319*  2320*  2321a. 

3%n±ted  States,  93d  Congress,  1st  Session.  Forein  Assistance  Act 
ofJ2Z2  (27  November  1973),  Section  12.  -  - 
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Gifts  of  sxesss  articles  are  no  loss  restricted  than  loans  or 
grant  aid.  In  this  fora  of  foroign  aid  fundsd  assistance,  the  military 
service  -which  gives  excess  goods  to  a  foroign  nation  is  reimbursed  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Military  Assistance  Program.  Access  goods 
are  thus  subject  to  the  sane  restrictions  placed  on  grant  aid.  There 
is  one  advantage  here,  however.  Like  goods  to  be  loaned,  excess  goods 
are  often  immediately  available,  particularly  during  periods  when  the 
donor  is  undergoing  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  military,  or  a  modem* 
isation  program.  This  availability  of  materials  permits  vary  rapid 
response  to  requests  for  assistance,  if  excess  goods  oan  be  used.  Access 
goods,  like  grant  aid,  are  not  paid  for  by  the  recipient,  which  permits 
giving  assistance  of  this  type  to  nations  that  could  not  afford  to  pay 
for  tbs  materiel. 

In  addition  to  funds  appropriated  for  ailitary  assistance,  other 
funds  sat  aside  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  aid  a  foreign  nation  can  have  a 
positive  impact  cm  ailitary  readiness.  For  axa*>le,  if  the  U.S.  govern, 
ment  agrees  to  loan  dollars  to  Yugoslavia  so  that  other  dollars  bald  by 
the  Yugoslavs  oan  bo  used  to  buy  weapons,  then  Yugoslav  military  readi¬ 
ness  has  bean  indirectly  supported  through  U.S,  aid.  This  mechanism  of 
providing  M  security  supporting  assistance*  is  authorized  on  a  limited 
basis  under  the  1973  version  of  the  FAA,  and  oan  be  an  Important  element 
of  the  total  program  of  military  interchange. 

To  summarize  foreign  aid  funding  briefly,  there  are  three  pro¬ 
grams  for  channeling  monies  appropriated  by  the  Congress  into  military 
assistance:  grant  aid  (either  directly  for  military  use  or  for  support 
of  the  recipient  economy  so  as  to  permit  recipient  expenditure  for  mill, 
tary  preparedness):  loans  of  goods  or  services;  and  gifts  of  excess  goods 


to  the  recipient,  Each  program  has  its  own  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
however  they  all  are  bound  by  restrictions  imposed  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

In  the  case  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  military  interchange.  Congressional  restric¬ 
tions  have  eliminated  this  type  of  funding  for  military  interchange 
activity  for  much  of  the  period  since  World  War  H. 

The  third  type  of  funding  of  military  interchange  is  through 
appropriations  made  for  the  routine  operation  of  the  military  forces; 

Military  funding  includes  all  information,  goods,  services  and 
representation  supported  through  the  operating  budget  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  services  of  the  donor  nation. 

The  activities  of  military  attaches  fall  under  this  funding  type.1*0 
Since  much  of  the  work  done  by  attaches  is  directly  concerned  with  mili¬ 
tary  interchange  in  some  form  or  another,  their  salaries  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  costs  of  the  military  interchange  effort,  and  a  cost 
borne  by  the  military  service  of  the  donor  nation. 

The  presence  of  military  personnel  or  units  in  a  foreign  country 
is  a  situation  with  military  interchange  significance.  The  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  forces  stationed  in  Germany  provide  an  Important  ooaponent  of  the 
U.S.  investment  in  the  defense  of  Europe.  In  May,  1973,  President  Nixon 
observed  that; 

The  conditions  of  this  decade  require  the  United  States  to  main¬ 
tain  substantial  forces  in  Europe.  .  .  .  In  light  of  the  present 
strategic  balance  and  of  similar  efforts  by  our  allies,  me 


^Under  current  practices,  all  military  personnel  assigned  to 
attache  duties  are  paid  from  the  sams  appropriation  for  military  pay  and 
allowances  as  all  other  military  personnel.  Civilian  employees  in  attache 
offioes  are  paid  with  funds  provided  from  State  Department  and  Defense 
Department  operating  and  maintenance  budgets  on  an  equal  share  basis. 
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not  only  Maintain  bat  improve  oar  forces  in  Bar  ope  sad  nil!  not  . 
reduoe  them  unless  there  is  reciprocal  action  by  our  adversaries.  * 

The  U.S.  troops  in  Barope  comprl se  a  major  component  of  Aaerlcan  foreign 

policy  in  that  area.  Therefore,  they  are  an  iaportant  for*  of  military 

interchange,  and  hare  a  large  role  to  play  in  the  development  of  positive 

relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  host  nation.  This  is  a  type 

of  military  support  for  U.S.  foreign  policy  that  is  funded  by  the  military 

budget. 


SDMMAHX 


With  the  definition  of  the  elements  on  each  axis  of  the  matrix, 
the  variety  of  military  interchange  meant  can  new  be  represented  sche~ 
statically.  Figure  2.5  shows  the  types  of  military  interchange  product, 
function  and  funding. 


KHJTAKT  INTERCHANGE  MATRIX 
COMPLETE 


NOTE:  This  matrix  is 
complete.  The 
FUNDING  variable 
has  been  divided 
into  three  cate¬ 
gories.  There 
are  48  differ¬ 
ent  combinations 
of  PRODUCT, 
FUNCTION  and 
FUNDING  in  the 
matrix. 


Figure  2*5 
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Richard  M.  Nixon,  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970*8?  ghaMng  a  Tu¬ 
mble  Peace,  A  Report  to  the  Congress  (3  May  1973),  p.  84. 


As  discussed  earlier,  this  matrix  has  been  developed  to  serve 
tvo  related  functions*  to  assist  in  understanding  the  relationship 
between  the  diverse  forms  of  military  interchange  between  the  United 
States  and  a  recipient  nation  in  the  past;  and  to  project  (but  not 
predict)  the  potential  for  military  interchange  in  future  U.S.  inter¬ 
national  relations.  The  discussion  in  the  three  chapters  immediately 
following  addresses  the  first  task.  The  scenarios  in  Chapter  VI  and 
Appendix  II  are  designed  to  address  the  second. 


CHAPTER  m 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  SOOTH  SLAVS; 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  RELATIONS 

From  *  rather  theoretical  discussion  of  the  potential  role  of 
Military  interchange  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  the 
discussion  now  turns  to  the  review  of  a  specific  example  of  this  role. 
Instances  of  U.S.  Military  oontact  with  the  Yugoslavs  have  been  reported 
f  roa  tine  to  tine  in  the  press.  The  importance  of  Allied  support  to 
Yugoslav  guerrillas  who  wars  fighting  Geman  forces  during  World  War  H 
is  noted  by  historians.  In  order  to  review  instances  of  Military  intar- 
change  sine#  World  War  II  in  nore  detail  and  plaoe  these  in  the  framework 
of  possible  uses  of  military  resources  to  support  foreign  relations,  a 
review  of  the  development  of  U.S  .-Yugoslav  relations  is  necessary. 

Military  Interchange  between  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia 
since  1945  has  been  strongly  influenced  by  past  lugoslav-Aaerlcan  con¬ 
tacts,  This  discussion  of  recent  Yugoslav  history  is  not  designed  to 
be  a  detailed  review  of  the  history  of  the  Balkan  region,  or  a  full 
survey  of  Yugoslav-Anerlcan  relations  since  the  formation  of  a  Yugoslav 
Kingdom  following  World  War  I.*  Such  a  detailed  review  is  beyond  the 
soope  of  this  study,  A  brief  review  will  serve  to  highlight  the  factors 


*  Three  useful  studies  of  the  overall  development  of  the  Yugoslav 
state  are;  Robert  Lee  Wolff,  The  J&gtomn  in  Our  Time  (Cambridge:  ftr- 
vard  University  press,  1956);  George  W.  Hoffman  and  Fred  Warner  Neal, 
Yugoslavia  and  the  New  Comtnnisa  (New  York;  Twentieth  Century  Fond, 

V  Department  of  the  Any  Pamphlet  550-99.  Area  Handbook 


(Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  197 1) 
hereafter  referred  to  as  DA  Pan  550-99). 
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in  the  cultural  and  political  history  of  the  South  Slavs  that  affected 
relations  with  the  United  States  in  general*  and  the  military's  role  In 
those  relations  in  particular. 

The  Balkan  peninsula*  with  Yugoslavia  at  its  center*  has  a  long 
history  of  diversity  and  dissension.  The  land  Itself  contributes  to 
this  history:  Yugoslavia  contains  a  nunber  of  different  geographic 
regions.  The  fertile  basin  of  the  Danube  is  separated  from  the 
Dalnatian  coast  by  jumbled,  rugged  mountains  which  themselves  fora 
several  distinct  regions.  The  steep  peaks  sund  narrow  valleys  between 
then  have  served  to  isolate  the  people  of  one  region  fron  those  of  the 
others.  This  geographic  phononenon  has  supported  the  political  frag¬ 
mentation  and  parochialism  that  has  hampered  efforts  to  unify  the 
peninsula*  and  has  made  the  term  "Balkanite"  a  part  of  the  common  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  politics.^  The  peoples  who  have  settled  in  this  region  have 
come  from  different  backgrounds*  at  different  times  throughout  history. 
They  have  tended  to  preserve  their  differences  rather  than  blending 
into  a  single  amalgamated  culture.  This  has  resulted  in  a  cultural 
diversity  within  Yugoslavia*  which  is  one  of  the  major  Internal  factors 
affecting  Yugoslav  participation  In  international  relations. 

YUGOSLAV  DIVERSITY 

Yugoslavia  is  so  diverse  as  to  challenge  brief  description.  To 
illustrate  the  variety  with  which  the  United  States  must  deal  in  rela¬ 
tions  with  this  small  state*  it  can  be  said  that  Yugoslavia  has: 


%offman  and  Neal*  op.  clt. .  p.  11. 


7  Neighbors, 

6  Republics, 

5  Indigenous  Nationalities, 

4  Religious  or  Ethical  Systems, 

3  Official  Languages, 

2  Alphabets,  and 

1  Unifying  Political  Leader — Tito. 

Although  this  series  of  characteristics  is  too  orderly  to  fit  exactly, 
it  does  form  a  useful  outline  for  discussing  the  basic  nature  of  the 
Yugoslav  state. 

Seven  Neighbors,  In  addition  to  its  nore  than  1200  piles  of 
coastline  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  Yugoslavia  is  bounded  by  Italy,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Albania.  In  the  northwest,  the 
Italian  border  has  long  been  a  source  of  contention.  The  dispute  pith 
Italy  over  the  Hume  (Rijeka)  area  was  never  settled  to  Yugoslav  satis¬ 
faction  after  World  Mar  I,  The  Rapallo  Treaty  of  1920  halted  open  fight* 
ing  between  Italy  and  the  Kingdom  of  Serbe,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  but  the 
Issue  was  only  dormant,  not  dead , 3  frustration  over  this  border  flared 
again  after  World  War  H  in  the  dispute  over  Trieste,  which  took  nearly 
ten  years  to  reach  a  settlement.**  Yugoslavia  has  also  carried  on  ter¬ 
ritorial  disputes  of  longstanding  with  her  other  neighbors,  not  always 
openly  hostile,  but  always  present  as  an  undercurrent  to  other  inter¬ 
national  relationships 


I*»  Wolff  discusses  the  struggle  between  the  forces  of  KW 
Alexander  and  the  government  in  Rome  both  before  and  after  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  on  4  December 
1918.  See  Wolff,  op,  dt„  p.  98. 


^or  a  discussion  of  the  Trieste  dispute,  see  Ibid.,  pp.  417-23, 

^Wblff  describes  Yugoslav  disputes  over  Transylvania  (with 
52X?1 and  Greece),  Kossovo  (with  Albania), 

-*  To5,Todi“ 
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Six  Republics.  The  Yugoslav  Constituent  Republics,  along  with 
two  other  administrative  areas,  are  the  major  political  subdivisions  of 
the  state.  ^  They  have  a  high  degree  of  political  autonomy,  which  per¬ 
mits  variety  among  provinces  in  dealing  with  the  cultural  and  ethnic 
variety  without  unacceptable  domination  by  one  region,  or  one  nationality 
group.  The  progress  toward  recognition  of  the  South  (or  logo)  Slava  as 
a  separate  ethnic  group  has  been  hampered  from  the  outset  by  fears  that 
one  nationality  would  doninata  the  coalition,  and  force  other  groups  to 
lose  their  own  identities.  This  has  fed  the  parochialism  created  by  the 
geography,  and  created  problems  for  each  government  since  1918,  The 
theoretically  autonomous  republics  are  designed  to  eliminate  the  tradi¬ 
tional  throat  of  Serbian  domination  over  the  smaller  minorities.  The 
system  of  republics  was  proposed  by  Tito  in  late  1944,  and  earns  into 
offset  with  the  promulgation  of  the  postwar  constitution  on  30  January 
1946. 7  Because  the  republics  ere  established  along  lines  of  traditional 
ethnic  division,  and  each  republic  shows  the  distinct  character  of  its 
asperate  ethnic  background,  they  demonstrate  the  fact  that  Yugoslav 
Internal  cohesion  is  still  a  serious  and  delicate  problem  for  the  Bel¬ 
grade  government. 

Five  Rationalities.  At  the  heart  of  the  current  federalist 
structure  of  toe  Yugoslav  government  is  the  problem  of  the  five  national¬ 
ities:  Serb,  Croat,  Slovene,  Macedonian,  and  Montenegrin.  Each  of 

^The  Autonomous  Province  of  the  Voyvodina  and  the  Autonomem s 
Region  at  Kossovo -Metohija,  the  remaining  administrative  areas,  have 
long  been  under  dispute  between  Yugoslavia  and  her  southern  neighbors. 

7Soe  Hoffman  and  Heal,  op,  dt..  pp.  82-83.  for  a  discussion  of 
federalism  in  postwar  Yugoslavia, 
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th*ae  peoples  has  a  different  cultural  heritage  and  a  different  his¬ 
tory  of  relations  with  the  governments  that  hate  ruled  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula*  The  Serbs  are  the  largest  of  the  officially  recognised 
national  groups.  Most  Serbs  live  in  the  eastern  plains,  in  the  province 
of  Serbia,  along  the  Morava  River,  and  through  the  mountainous  region 
of  Bosnia-Hercegovina.  They  have  been  the  largest  political  influence 
since  the  founding  of  a  separate  Yugoslav  state,  however,  there  has 
been  intense  rivalry  and  strife  among  all  of  the  cultural  factions  and 
nationalities  within  the  country.  The  Serbs  are  a  Slavic  people, 
descendants  of  early  tribes  who  earns  to  the  lowlands  of  present-day  » 
Yugoslavia  in  the  sixth  century,8  They  came  from  the  Carpathian  Moun¬ 
tains,  southwest  of  present-day  Soviet  borders,  migrated  through  the 
Pannonian  Basin,  and  settled  the  valleys  and  tributaries  of  the  Sava 
Klver  in  the  north,  and  the  mountainous  regions  of  modem  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  to  the  south. ^  Religious  and  political  pressures  from 
east  and  west  were  focused  on  the  Serbs,  causing  some  to  nove  awiy 
from  the  Orthodox  faith,  but  in  the  main,  Serbian  culture  has  per¬ 
severed.*®  Twice,  in  the  tenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  Serbs 
had  a  major  ispaot  on  the  development  of  Russian  Orthodoxy,11  In 
short,  the  Serbs  have  a  long,  proud  heritage  that  permits  them  to 
see  themselves  as  the  natural  leaders  In  any  Bellemw  multinational 

® Hoff man  and  Neal,  op.  cit..  p.  27. 

10Wolff,  op.  cit..  p.  39. 

»  H»  Blllington ,  The  Xcon  and  the  Axe  (New  York*  Vintage 

Books,  1970),  p.  56.  ^ 


federation,  and  this  has  bean  causa  for  concern  for  many  of  tha  other 
national  groups  in  Yugoslavia. 

Tho  Croats,  who  have  tha  sane  ethnic  origins  tre  tha  Sorbs,  are 
separated  primarily  by  religion.  The  Croats  -were  generally  located 
farther  north  and  nest  than  the  Serbs,  and  oane  sore  heavily  under 
German  influence.  They  were  absorbed  into  the  Kingdom  of  Bangary  In 
1102  as  a  separate  province  with  special  rights  sad  a  privileged  nobility. 
The  and  ant  line  dividing  East  from  West  in  Europe  ran  through  the 
Serbo-Croatian  people.  The  Croats  became  Roman  Catholic  sad  ad  op  tad 
the  Roman  alphabet,  sidle  the  Serbs  became  Orthodox  and  adopted 
Qyrllllc.12  These  two  groups  coaqjrlse  the  bulk  of  the  Yugoslav  people, 
but  other  national  groups  are  active,  important  parts  of  the  political 
climate. 

The  Slovenes,  with  a  distinct  language,  are  concentrated  in 
the  northwestern  areas  of  the  country,  in  the  region  under  contest 
between  Yugoslavia,  Italy  and  Austria,  Thsy  have  been  undtr  Teutonic 
domination,  first  Frankish  then  Hapsburg,  since  the  eighth  century. 

This  cosmopolitan  European  influence  made  the  Slovenes,  as  Wolff  coements, 
”.  .  .  certainly  the  most  literate  and  well  read  of  the  South  S Lars  •  .  .« 
by  the  end  of  World  War  II. Perhaps  also  as  a  result  of  this  long 
Germanic  influence,  the  Slovenes  are  the  least  turbulent  of  the  South 
Slav  peoples. 

The  Macedonians,  also  a  Slavio  people,  live  in  a  region  divided 
between  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria  and  Greece,  since  1945,  whan  the  Republic 


12Wblff,  3P«  eit.,  p.  39, 
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of  Macedonia  ms  organised  within  Yugoslavia,  Macedonians  living  there 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  Yugoslav  government  to  preserve  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  language  and  traditions, ^  Most  Yugoslav  Macedonians  live  in 
the  Republic  of  Macedonia,  which  is  nearly  surrounded  by  Albania*  Greece 
and  Bulgaria,  and  has  been  the  location  of  considerable  separatist 
activity  in  the  recent  past. 

The  Montenegrins  take  their  name  from  the  Black  Mountain  region 
to  whence  they  fled  in  order  to  escape  Turkish  domination  after  the 
Battle  of  Koeovo  Polje  in  1389,  They  are  generally  considered  to  be 
the  most  volatile,  violent  people  of  Yugoslavia.  Of  the  South  SOLavs, 
the  Montenegrins  alone  have  never  been  subjected  to  foreign  domination. 
They  are  a  proud  people,  whose  pride  has  bean  known  to  overpower  their 
prudence.  Hoffman  and  Heal  describe  the  attack  by  MLlcvan  DjUas,  a 
well  known  Montenegrin  and  wartime  assistant  to  Tito,  and  close  associate 
of  Tito,  against  the  league  of  Communists  of  Yugoslavia  (LCY)  in  1953, 
as  an  example  of  this  fierce  emotion-charged  pride: 

Whether  or  not  he  had  word  of  Tito*  s  disapproval,  Djilas 
realised  that  he  had  overstepped  the  bounds.  He  could  have  easily 
stopped  the  Nova  MUao  article  [a  bitter  and  violent  attaek  on  the 
top  level  of  the  UTQ  fw»  appearing,  but  he  did  not.  He  was  then 
In  that  wild  sort  of  Montenegrin  mood  which  scorns  prudence.  He 
deliberately  sought  a  showdown  that  he  almost  certainly  know  was 
likely  to  ndn  him.15 

The  Albanians,  who  are  nearly  as  numerous  in  Yugoslavia  as  the 
Macedonians,  are  considered  by  many  to  be  a  separate  major  nationality. 
Albanian  eonmudtles  are  concentrated  in  the  Autonomous  Region  of  Kosovo- 
Metohija,  bordering  on  Albania.  Most  of  these  popple  of  Albanian  origin 

lifHoffman  and  Heal,  op.  dt..  p.  32. 

15Ibid..  p.  190. 
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AT9  Muslim,  which  is  *  further  source  of  alienation  from  many  of  the 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  traditions  of  other  Yugoslav  nationalities. 

In  addition  to  the  Albanians,  Yugoslavia  contains  a  number  of  other 
minority  groups.  In  1970,  11,6  percent  of  the  total  population  did  not 
belong  to  one  of  the  five  major  national  groups.*?  Throughout  the 
country  there  are  small  groups  of  Hungarians,  furies,  Slovaks,  Gypsies, 
Bulgars,  Germans,  Rumanians,  Vlachs,  Ruthenians,  Italians,  Czechs, 
Russians  and  Jews  as  well  as  the  Albanians  mentioned  above.  This  ethnic 
diversity  is  part  of  the  Yugoslav  heritage,  and  part  of  the  environment 
in  which  U.S. -Yugoslav  relations  must  take  place. 

Four  Religious  or  Ethical  Systems.  The  nationalities  Issue  is 
closely  tied  to  the  diversity  of  major  beliefs  in  Yugoslavia,  The  four 
major  conflicting  systems,  Roman  Catholic,  Eastern  Orthodox,  Muslim 
and  atheist,  reflect  the  struggles  for  control  of  the  area  that  have 
continued  since  the  arrival  of  Elyeantine  Orthodoxy  fron  Constantinople 
in  the  ninth  century.  Under  an  Orthodox  ruler,  Stephen  Rushan,  the 
Serbs  rose  to  a  position  of  power  in  the  Balkans  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  threatening  the  overthrow  of  Constantinople  before  his  death 
In  1355.18  Following  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  Turks  moved  northwest 
into  the  Balkans,  crushing  the  Serbs  at  Kosovo,  and  forcing  their  Mislia 
beliefs  on  many  in  the  area.  This  conflict  mi  added  to  the  longstanding 
split  between  Catholic  Slavs  under  the  influence  of  Hungary  (the  Croats) 
and  the  Orthodox  (Serb)  Slavs  under  the  Serbian  Ehplre  of  Ousan.  In 


37. 

1?DA  Pam  350-99.  p.  76. 
l^Welff,  op,  cdt..  p,  5b. 
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»od®rn  Yugoslavia,  being  a  Serb  is  nearly  synonymous  to  being  Orthodox, 
ufaile  nearly  all  Croats  are  Roman  Catholic. 

The  Muslim  coanunity  began  in  the  fourteenth  century  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  Although  both  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic 
Christianity  had  been  firmly  rooted  among  the  Serbs  and  Croats,  the 
people  living  in  Bosnia  earns  under  Turkish  rule  by  the  mid-fiftsenth 
century,  and  converted  to  Islam.  *9  Today,  Yugoslav  Muslims  are  espee- 
tally  conservative  in  the  religious  practices  which  they  observe.  They 
eontinue  to  practice  customs  adopted  from  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  although  many  of  them  now  also  participate  in  Christian  holi¬ 
days.20 

Sines  19^5*  the  Communist  Party  has  made  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
political  power  and  influence  of  the  churches.  Church  property  was 
nationalised  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  churches  made  subject  to 
taxation.  Many  religious  loaders  ware  lost  during  the  war,  and  several 
powerful  figures  were  tried  for  war  crimes  by  the  new  Comnlst  led 
government,  then  Yugoslavia  was  expelled  from  the  Cominform  in  19*8,  and 
Tito  began  to  seek  stronger  ties  with  the  West,  this  pressure  diminished.21 
Bow,  the  state  considers  all  dtisens  equal  under  the  lew,  regardless  of 
religious  beliefs.  The  LCY  (Communist  Party)  does  not  forbid  members 
to  have  a  religious  affiliation,  and  in  1966  Yugoslavia  was  the  second 
Coomnnlst  led  state  (after  Cuba)  to  establish  formal  relations  with  the 
Holy  See.22  The  government  tolerates,  but  dees  net  accept,  the  efaureh. 


19PA  Pam  550-99.  pp.  202-203. 
20ZWld..  p.  213. 

2*Ibid. ,  pp.  214-15. 

^Ibid..  pp,  218-19. 
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As  a  result,  Yugoslav  ofanrehos  have  boon  stripped  of  their  forcer 
importance  in  the  areas  of  education,  aarriage,  divorce  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  officially  accepted  records,  such  as  birth  and  death  certifi¬ 
cates,  This  has  had  its  effect,  particularly  on  the  younger,  urban 
population,  shore  government  surveys  prior  to  1971  report  that  less 
than  25  percent  profess  a  belief  in  God.23 

The  long  traditions  of  the  three  religious  systems,  the  tenacity 
of  their  beliefs,  the  tolerance  shown  by  the  government  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  organised  religion,  and  the  cooperative  success  of  atheistic 
beliefs  in  the  cities,  all  reflect  a  conflicting  pattern  of  an  old  cul¬ 
ture  with  attitudes  undergoing  slow  changes*  This  impression  is  accurate, 
and  presages  the  kind  of  conflicts  that  the  state  is  undergoing  in 
cultural,  social  and  eeonoede  areas  as  well. 

Three  Languages.  The  languages  of  Yugoslavia,  like  the  religious 
differences,  reflect  the  legacy  of  successive  domination  by  foreign 
powers.  The  state  has  three  official  languages,  Serbo-Croatian,  Slovenian 
and  Macedonian.  In  addition,  more  than  a  dozen  minority  languages  are 
spoken. ^  Serbo-Croatian  is  the  most  common  language,  spoken  by  some 
7**  percent  of  the  people.2^  Language  differences  provide  a  constamt 
reminder  of  the  more  general  differences  between  people,  and  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  language  differences  in  Yugoslavia  can  be  aeen  as  an  indication 
of  the  deep  seated  diversity  of  the  peoples. 

2%Wd..  PP.  219-20. 

2ifOf  these,  only  Albanian,  Hungarian  and  Turkish  are  spoken  by 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  population.  See  DA  Pan  550-99.  p.  90. 

25Ibid. 
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Two  Alphabets.  Although  *  Majority  of  Yugoslavs  speak  Serbo- 
Croatian  as  their  primary  language  and  nearly  all  understand  it  'to  some 
degree,  this  language  is  written  in  two  different  alphabets.  The  Serbs, 
with  their  Orthodox  traditions,  write  in  cyrillic:  the  Croats  use  the 
Roaan  alphabet.  Although  this  difference  is  easily  overcome  since 
transcription  is  staple  and  direct,  the  two  alphabets  survive  as  smother 
bit  of  evidence  of  the  separation  between  Serb  and  Croat  which  exists 
as  a  carefully  bridged  rift  between  the  two  major  Yugoslav  subcultures. 

One  Tito.  The  final  element  of  this  survey  of  Yugoslav  diver¬ 
sity,  which  stands  alone  in  its  importance  and  influence  on  U.S.- 
Yugoslav  relations  is  the  personality  and  reputation  of  the  leader  of 
the  Yugoslav  people,  Josip  Bros  (Tito).  Although  he  is  a  Croat,  Josip 
Bros  has  led  the  government  of  Yugoslavia  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
and  become  a  symbol  of  the  unification  of  the  diverse  eleaents  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  into  a  single  nation.  The  son  of  a  peasant  landowner,  he  cane 
in  contact  with  the  Canonist  Party  while  Interred  as  *  prisoner  of  war 
in  Russia  during  World  War  I.2^  He  returned  to  his  native  land  after 
six  years  in  Russia,  and  in  Sept sober,  1920,  began  his  service  In  the 
newly  formed  Yugoslav  Canonist  Party.2?  He  was  soon  active  in  the 
early  efforts  of  the  party,  leading  strikes  for  higher  wages,  working  at 
first  within  the  political  structure  of  the  kingdom  until  the  party  was 
outlawed  in  1923  by  King  Alexander,  then  continuing  as  an  underground 

2^Vladimir  Dedijer,  Tito  (Sew  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1953), 
p.  39*  This  is  the  Shglish  version  of  the  official  biography  of  Tito, 
by  a  longtime  assoeiate. 


^Jbid.,  pp.  47-53. 
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activist.  By  the  time  he  assumed  control  of  the  anti. German.  Comnunist 
led  Partisan  guerrilla  movement  during  World  War  n,  Tito  had  a  full 
career  as  a  Communist  leader  already  behind  him.  as  strong  adherence 
„  to  Communist  theory,  which  he  had  learned  during  his  youth  as  a  craftsman 
and  trade  union  activist,  tempered  by  the  independence  required  of  Com¬ 
munist  leaders  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  resulted 
in  a  unique  interpretation  of  the  basic  theories  of  Marxism-Leninism, 
Titoism,  as  this  Yugoslav  version  has  eons  to  be  called,  has  several 
factors  which  form  an  important  pert  of  Tito*  s  contribution  to  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  system:  market  socialism,  or  the  ownership  and  management  of  the 
means  of  production  by  the  workers  rather  than  the  state;  non-alignment 
in  international  relations;  all-peoples'  defense,  based  on  the  concept 
of  Partisan-style  warfare  in  the  rugged  interior  to  deter  any  invader; 
and  a  federal  government  based  on  regional  administrative  autonony  and 
centralised  party  strength. 

These  elements,  in  the  brief  form  preeented  here,  are  not  fully 
descriptive  of  the  long,  divided,  often  violent  history  of  the  Yugoslav 
people.  However,  they  do  illustrate  the  diversity  of  the  Yugoslav  people, 
their  independence  of  spirit,  and  eomnltmsiit  to  the  leadership  of  Tito. 
These  factors  have  influenced  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Yugoslavia,  and  established  the  environment  for  the  development  of 
U.S. -Yugoslav  military  interchange. 

EARLY  U.S. -YUGOSLAV  MILITARY  CONTACT: 

INTERCHANGE  AND  ASSISTANCE 

Although  King  Alexander  of  Serbia  had  proclaimed  the  South  Slav 
(or  Yugoslav)  ideal  in  1916,  two  years  of  extensive  negotiation  mere 
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required  to  develop  enough  unity  ai»ong  the  still  antagonistic  Balkan 
nationalities  to  establish  an  independent  state,  A  Yugoslav  consols  si  on 
visited  the  United  States  during  this  period,  in  January,  1918,  Dr,  M. 
R.  Vesnic,  head  of  the  ooenission,  accompanied  by  General  Bade  of  the 
Serbian  aroy,  addressed  the  U,S.  Senate,  conveying  the  thanks  of  the 
Serbian  people  for  American  support  during  the  war,2®  During  their 
stay  the  commission  visited  the  U.S.  Military  Acadeay.  This  visit  to 
Vfrst  Point  is  one  of  the  earliest  instance  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  military 
interchange.  Although  details  of  the  visit  were  not  available  for  this 
sta<ly,  it  was  at  the  veiy  least  a  representational  encounter  between 
U,S.  and  Serbian  military  officers,  designed  to  foster  good  wm  and 
build  positive  relationships  between  the  two  states.  Thus,  no  matter 
what  was  discussed,  the  U.S,  Any  was  Involved  here  in  a  measure  of* 
military  interchange  in  support  of  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States, 

Later  in  the  year,  the  U.S.  provided  financial  credit  to  the 
Serbians.  Three  million  dollars  was  provided  for  Serbian  purchases  of 
foodstuffs  and  war  materiel,  as  part  of  an  overall  credit  program  for 
the  Allies  of  the  United  States. ^  As  with  the  earlier  visit,  the 
details  of  the  war  materiel  purchased  are  not  available,  but  even 
without  knowing  whet  was  purchased,  this  incident  is  an  exaaple  of  ndli- 
taiy  interchange  involving  some  type  of  military  goods,  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 


^The  Hew  York  Times.  6  January  1918,  p.  3. 
31  July  1918,  p.  4. 


Although  not  as  clearly  an  example  of  military  interchange,  the 
role  of  the  U.S.  in  the  acre  for  Yugoslav  independence  was  an  important 
factor  in  shaping  the  later  relationships  between  these  countries. 

Toward  the  end  of  1918,  pressure  mounted  in  the  Balkans,  as  Anstri.*, 
Italy  and  representatives  of  the  yet  unborn  state  of  the  South  Slavs 
vied  for  control  over  northern  Croatia.  Dedijer,  in  hi  a  biography  of 
Tito,  conveys  the  intense  desire  of  the  Croatian  peasants  for  freedom 
and  union  with  the  South  Slavs. 3°  In  an  act  whioh  directly  benefited 
the  Yugoslav  people.  President  Wilson  of  the  U.S.  refused,  on  20  October, 
to  accept  the  Austro-Hungarian  offer  of  peace  with  "sutoncqr*  for  the 
Cseohe  and  Yugoslavs,  because  it  did  not  guarantee  the*  the  true 
independence  which  they  desired.  31  This  stand  for  Togo  Slav  Independence 
vac  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  Seifes/many  of  whoa  saw  it  as 
U.S,  support  for  an  independent  Serbian  state.  The  Croats  were  also 
encouraged.  It  was  reported  that* 


Scenes  of  indescribable  enthusiasm  occurred  at  Agraa  (Zagreb), 
capital  of  Croatia- Slavonia,  when  President  Wilson*  s  reply  to 
Austrta  was  aade  public.  Immediately  the  whole  city,  which  is 
the  Slav  headquarters,  was  beflagged.  and  the  delighted  dtisens 
paraded  the  streets,  venting  their  joy.52 

Unfortunately,  the  friction  among  South  Slav  nationalities  was  not  to  be 

easily  overcome,  and  the  President’s  actions,  while  contributing  to  the 

independence  of  Yugoslavia,  also  became  a  political  weapon  for  Serbian 

leaders  in  the  internal  struggle  for  dominance.  The  Croats,  faced  with 

the  prospect  of  an  independent  state  dominated  by  the  Serbs,  reacted 

differently.  A  Croatian  regiment  in  Zagorje  (to  which  Tito  had  belonged 


^Dvdijer,  ep.  cit..  pp.  43-44. 

31Tho  Sew  York  Tinea.  20  October  1918,  p.  15. 
32^d„  28  October  1918,  p.  2. 
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at  the  outbreak  of  the  ear)  started  a  mutinous  riot  that  finally 
resulted  in  300  deaths  in  Zagabria,  and  *00  more  in  Flume  (Kijaka).  on 
the  Italian  border.  33  the  land  of  the  South  Slavs,  then  as  now. 

political  teapers  are  as  high  as  national  differences  are  deep,  and 
a  staple  act  of  foreign  policy  operations,  such  as  was  President  Wilson's 
demand,  often  has  complex  and  unpredictable  results. 

During  the  interwar  period,  several  other  events  took  place 
which  also  reveal  the  nature  of  early  U.S. -Yugoslav  relations.  In 
the  summer  of  1919  a  steady  flow  of  Yugoslav  emigres  s,  who  had  cone  to 
the  U.S.  between  1910  and  1912,  began  to  return  to  the  Balkans. 3** 
of  these  individuals  had  eons  from  the  mountainous,  underdeveloped 
central  region  of  Bosnia,  Serbia  and  Croatia,  and  were  retard  mg  bo 
take  up  jobs  made  available  by  the  war.  At  about  the  same  time,  a  group 
of  American  citizens  of  Yugoslav  birth  returned  to  the  U.S.  from  mill- 
taxy  duty  in  the  Serbian  army  during  the  war.  These  individuals, 
naturalised  Americans  fighting  for  Yugoslav  nationalism  against  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  had  not  acted  as  official  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  but  had  been  identified  as  Americans  fighting  for 
Yugoslav  independence ,  Although  not  common,  particularly  under  the 
circumstances  that  obtain  today,  this  military  service  was  a  fora  of 
"recipient  funded  operational  service,"  one  of  the  categories  of  mili¬ 
tary  interchange. 


33?he  riots  were  reported  in  The  Hew  York  Times  on  29  October 
1918,  p.  2.  The  identity  of  the  Croatian  regiment  is  found  in  Dedller. 
<n>.  dt..  p.  W. 


34Ihe  New  Yoric  Timea  reported  on  24  August  1919  that  the  flow 
ww  reached  a  rate  of  2000  individuals  per  month.  See  Section  VH,  p. 
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$jr  December,  1918,  the  new  state  had  cone  to  be  called  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  In  an  effort  to  build  support  among 
the  non-Serb  peoples.  The  country's  population  was  small,  and  occupied 
a  relatively  weak  position  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  more 
developed  world.  Although  more  united  than  before,  the  nation  was  still 
largely  at  the  mercy  of  external  events  over  which  it  had  no  control. 
Robert  Lee  Wolff  identifies,  in  this  regard,  the  beginning  of  the 
depression  in  the  United  States,  consolidation  of  Communism  in  Russia 
and  the  rise  of  Fascism  in  Italy  and  Germany  as  major  influences  on  the 
development  of  Yugoslavia  during  this  period.35  The  depression  in  the 
United  States  was  forcing  the  attention  of  the  nation  inward  in  a  return 
to  the  isolationism  that  had  characterised  U.S.  foreign  policy  prior 
to  the  Great  War.  This  retrenchment  effectively  stopped  military  inter¬ 
change  as  an  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  restored  the  suprea- 
acy  of  "avoiding  entangling  alliances"  as  a  cornerstone  of  U.S.  inter¬ 
national  relations.  This  isolationist  attitude  was  not  completely  set 
aside  again  until  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  rendered  it  obsolete. 

During  this  same  period,  Comuunist  power  in  Russia  was  being 
consolidated  under  the  personal  control  of  Joseph  Stalin.  The  Yugoslav 
Communist  Party  (YCP)  looked  to  Moscow  for  strength  and  guidance. 

Dedijer  describes  Tito*  a  leadership  in  the  regional  party  in  Zagreb 
during  this  period  and  his  direct  appeal,  in  1926,  over  the  heads  of 
his  Yugoslav  Party  superiors  for  assistance  in  ridding  the  Party  of 
factionalism. 36  For  his  efforts,  Tito  won  the  recognition  of  the 

35wdlff,  op,  dt..  p.  120. 

^Dedijer,  op.  dt..  pp.  64-77.  See  also  Adam  Ulan,  Tltolsa 
and  the  C<— Wm—  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1952 ),  p.  14, 
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Bolshevik  leadership  in  Moscow,  and  emerged  wider  his  party  name  "Walter41 
as  a  leader  in  the  Yugoslav  Party  from  thie  tine  forward.  In  1937  Tito, 
by  now  a  loyal  Stalinist,  became  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Yugoslav 
Communist  Party,  and  moved  into  a  position  of  national  importance . 3? 

The  rise  of  Fascism  as  an  ideological  focus  for  German  and 
Italian  dreams  of  expansion  was  a  final  threat  to  the  young  Yugoslav 
state.  The  geography  of  the  Balkans  placed  the  new  state  in  the  direct 
path  of  German  expansion  into  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  In  addition, 
Italian  irredentist  claims  for  the  territories  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  which  bad  been  allocated  to  Yugoslavia  by  the  1920  Treaty 
of  Rapallo,  was  all  the  more  cause  for  Jlads  designs  on  Yugoslavia. 

As  World  War  33  approached,  the  situation  in  Yugoslavia  was  not 
hopeful.  Whiff  catches  the  complexity  of  the  times  in  the  following 
passage: 


Yugoslavia  thus  reached  the  moment  when  a  new  World  War  was  about 
to  break  out,  with  its  two  most  important  nationalities  substantially 
unreconciled,  and  civil  liberties  denied  to  all  its  population,  as 
they  had  been  for  a  decade.  Its  government  did  not  command  the 
loyalty  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  publio,  which  looked  with 
undisguised  dismay  upon  the  efforts  at  rapprobhemsnt  with  Germany 
and  Italy.  Underground,  the  Ustashl  ware  waiting  their  ehanea.  So 
were  the  Communists,  their  ranks  swollen  by  many  who  cared  nothing 
for  Marxism  and  knew  less  about  it,  but  hated  oppression  and  wanted 
liberty.  Their  leadership  was  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  group  of 
doctrinaire  Marxiet-Leninist- Stalinists,  who  had  studied  war  and 
revolution  with  Comrade  Whiter,  soon  to  emerge  in  his  incarnation 
as  Tito.3® 


3? Adam  Ulam  describes  Tito  as  an  excellent  choice  for  this  job: 
was  not  an  intellectual  ...  of  peasant  and  working  lass  origins 
...  not  likely  to  bother  with  problems  of  ideology  •  .  ,  enamoured  of 
action  ...  blindly  loyal  to  hie  supervisors  in  Moscow.*  Ulam.  od.  dt. . 
p.  21. 
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Wolff,  op,  dt..  p.  12 6.  The  Ustaahl  were  Croatian  nationalists 
with  extreme  anti.- Serb  views  based  largely  on  the  religious  friction 
between  Croats  and  Serbs.  Burly  in  World  War  H  they  began  collaborating 
with  the  Axis  powers. 
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World  Wkr  n  in  the  Balkans  began  on  the  morning  of  6  April  1941, 
elth  an  aerial  bombardment  of  Belgrade  by  the  German  Luftwaffe.  On  the 
25th  of  March,  Prince  Paul,  primary  regent  for  the  still  underage  King 
Peter,  had  acceded  to  mounting  German  pressure,  and  signed  the  Axis 
Tripartite  Pact,  trading  Yugoslav  loyalty  for  German  assurances  of  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity  (and  the  prospect  of  personal  glory  for  Paul  am  the 
future  King  of  Yugoslavia  or  even  Russia) Enraged,  a  group  of 
Serbian  army  officers  staged  a  coup  d'etat.  arrested  Prince  Paul,  and 
placed  Peter  on  the  throne,  even  though  he  mas  six  months  from  the  legal 
age  of  eighteen. 

This  Yugoslav  resistance  interrupted  Hitler's  plans,  and  on  the 
6th  of  April  he  announced  that  his  invasion  of  the  Balkans  had  begun* 

The  Yugoslav  any.  Internally  divided  and  concerned  with  the  change  of 
government  to  King  Peter,  was  not  prepared  to  oppose  the  German 
blitgkrleg  which  followed.  Hitler  justified  fait  action  against  this 
ally  of  twelve  days  as  necessary  to  crush  the  forces  which  had  placed 
King  Peter  on  the  throne,  forces  which  he  characterised  as  *.  «  . 
criminal  usurpers  of  the  new  Belgrade  government  who  took  the  power  of 
the  state  unto  themselves,  which  is  a  result  of  being  in  the  pay  of 
Churchill  and  Britain."*40 

An  additional  factor  which  say  have  strengthened  Hitler's 
resolve,  but  was  unlikely  to  have  influenced  his  decision  to  invade, 
was  the  establishment  of  formal  relations  between  Yugoslavia  and  the 
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Soviet  Union,  and  the  treaty  of  friendship  that  marked  the  occasion. 

This  treaty,  in  which  the  U.S.S.R.  pledged  to  guarantee  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Yugoslavia,  was  signed  in  Belgrade  on  the  day  of  the  German 
invasion,  after  the  attack  had  been  announced  in  Berlin,  bat  before 
German  bombs  began  to  fall  in  the  TUgoslav  capital.^ 

At  this  point,  early  in  April  of  19^1,  the  history  of  Yugoslav 
movement  toward  independence  and  the  early  course  of  Yugoslav- American 
relations  suggest  several  factors  that  are  likely  to  have  a  significant 
effect  on  military  interchange  between  the  two  countries.  First,  Yugo¬ 
slav  national  diversity  and  independence  of  spirit  had  led  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  proud,  stubborn  people  who  have  a  strong  desire  for  independ¬ 
ence  but  have  great  difficulty  writing  together  to  achieve  it.  Second, 
ty  19M ,  Josip  Bros,  the  loyal  disciple  of  Soviet  Marxism-Leninism,  had 
risen  to  a  position  of  power  in  the  Communist  Party  of  Yugoslavia,  from 
which  he  would  be  able  to  influence  the  course  of  wartime  events  In  the 
Balkans.  Third,  the  chaos  of  Yugoslav  polities,  culminating  in  the 
arrest  of  Prince  Paul  and  the  installation  of  seventeen  year  old  Peter 
as  Xing,  had  fractured  the  internal  government  of  Yugoslavia  so  deeply 
as  to  threaten  that  government*  s  ability  to  control  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  or  of  the  people  once  the  state  has  capitulated  to  Germany, 

Fourth,  Yugoslav  disunity  was  such  that  a  cohesive,  unified  underground 
resistance  was  impossible.  Fifth,  there  is  s  tradition  of  humanitarian 
concern  in  the  United  States  for  the  people  of  Yugoslavia,  which  had 
been  expressed  in  assistance  following  the  first  World  War.  Sixth, 

^The  pact  is  discussed  by  Wolff,  op.  elt. ,  p.  200.  See  also 
The  New  York  Times  of  6  and  7  April  19^1  for  the  chronology  of  these 
events. 
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U.S. -Yugoslav  contact  had  been  strengthened  by  a  steady  migration  of 
Yugoslavs  to  the  United  States,  and  the  return  of  many  of  these  people 
to  Yugoslavia  to  fight  in  the  war  or  repopulate  the  area  once  the  war 
was  over.  Finally,  there  was  a  strong  American  isolationist  movement, 
centered  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  that  sought  to  keep  the  United  States  from 
becoming  involved  in  the  war  in  Europe.  the  beginning  of  German 
hostilities  against  Yugoslavia  the  strength  of  this  movement  had  begun 
to  wane,  but  American  aid  was  not  forthcoming  to  the  Yugoslavs  during 
the  critical  dsys  of  their  stand  against  the  Germans,  and  this  has  had 
an  important  effect  on  the  later  development  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  ndlitaiy 
interchange. 


WARTIME  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 


Yugoslavia  had  been  attacked,  and  was  fast  being  overrun  by  the 
German  blitzkrieg.  In  the  United  States  there  was  still  debate  over  the 
Senate  imposed  embargo  on  arms  shipments  to  belligerents.  During  the 
month  of  April,  for  example,  a  group  of  Senate  isolationists,  led  by 
Charles  Toby  (Rep. ,  N.R.)  fought  to  pass  a  resolution  forbidding  the 
convoying  of  ships,  which  they  regarded  as  an  act  of  war.  The  1  atola- 
tionists  were  by  this  time  in  a  minority  in  the  Senate,  and  Senator 
Tobey*  s  measure  was  kept  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  while 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor  turned  again  to  the  question  of  lend-leaam, 
the  basic  vehicle  of  military  assistance  during  World  War  H.  Itoring 


^Marjory  Z,  Bank  son.  The  Isolationism  of  Senator  Charles  W. 
Tobey  (Unpublished  Master’s  dissertation.  University  of  Alaska,  May 
1971),  pp.  138-41.  According  to  the  isolationists,  forming  U.S.  ships 
into  convoys,  with  U.S.  Navy  escort  to  protect  against  German  submarine 
attack  would  be  perceived  by  the  Germans  as  a  belligerent  act,  which 
was  likely  to  precipitate  American  involvement  in  whit  they  considered 
to  be  a  European  problem. 


this  debate,  the  Administration  was  moving  to  gather  assistance  tor 
the  Yugoslav  people.  On  the  day  after  the  German  attack,  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  pledged  American  support: 

This  government,  with  its  policy  of  helping  those  who  are  defend¬ 
ing  themselves  against  would-be  conquerors,  is  now  proceeding  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  send  military  and  other  supplies  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia.^ 

At  the  same  time,  Yugoslav  Foreign  tonister  Fotic  was  in  London 
conferring  with  British  and  American  officials  in  order  to  arrange  for 
transportation  of  necessary  supplies  to  Yugoslavia.  Although  the  United 
States  was  preparing  to  send  goods  to  help  the  beleagured  Yugoslav’s, 
there  was  still  a  Senate  restriction  on  the  use  of  American  ships  in  the 
hostile  waters  near  Yugoslavia.  On  the  8th  of  April,  The  New  York  Times 
reported  that,  among  other  supplies,  «.  .  .  munitions,  including  75mm 
field  guns,  machine  guns,  bombs,  ammunition  aid  other  supplies  are  being 
assembled,  and  will  be  shipped  in  Yugoslav  vessels  within  the  week.** 

Ten  ambulances  were  also  reported  to  be  among  the  supplies.^  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  these  supplies  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  help  the  Yugoslav 
government  hold  off  the  German  attack.  By  the  18th  of  April,  1941, 
Yugoslav  forces  had  been  rolled  up  by  the  Germans  and  the  fledgling 
government  of  King  Peter  had  fled  the  country.  Wolff  comments  that  the 
arny  had  been  hampered  in  its  defensive  effort  by  poor  dispositions, 
sabotage  within  the  organization,  bad  equipment  and  inferior  communica¬ 
tions.^  With  these  basic  disabilities,  American  military  as  si  stance 
would  have  done  little  to  help,  even  if  it  had  arrived  in  time. 

^^The  New  York  Times.  7  April  1941,  p.  1. 

^*Xbid. .  8  April  1941,  p.  3. 

^Wciff,  op.  cit..  p.  201. 
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Ones  the  German  assault  -was  complete,  HI  tier  divided  Yugoslav 
territory  into  two  puppet  states  loyal  to  the  Reich,  and  other  smaller 
territories  that  were  given  to  Germany’ s  allies  in  the  Balkans.  The 
attack  had  been  so  swift  that  many  Yugoslav  units  had  not  been  fully 
mobilised  and  committed.  Some  of  these  units  avoided  capture,  and 
moved  into  the  rugged  hills  of  central  Yugoslavia.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  individual  survivors  from  other  military  units,  and  other 
Yugoslavs  retreating  before  the  German  advance. 

In  the  hills,  traditional  Yugoslav  opposition  to  foreign  doaoina- 

tlon  began  to  manifest  Itself  in  resistance  groups.  Ejy  aid  1941  two 

major  groups  were  forming.  The  Serbian  Cetndci  (Chetniks),  who  took 

their  name  from  Serbian  guerrillas  of  previous  eras,  were  led  by  Colonel 
46 

Brass  Mhailovic.  The  other  group  was  led  fay  Josip  Bros,  who  built 
his  group,  known  as  the  Partisans,  around  the  national  structure  of  the 
underground  Communist  Party, 

Mihailovic,  who  had  led  the  uprising  that  placed  King  Peter  on 
the  throne,  was  the  ranking  guerrilla,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Any. 

Ho  was  appointed  Minister  of  Defense  fay  King  Peter,  which  gave  him 
Initial  legitimacy  with  the  Allies. 

During  the  war,  the  uneasy  coalition  which  had  bean  the  basis 
for  Yugoslav  national  unity  broke  up.  Old  territorial  issues  and 
political  conflicts  were  rekindled,  and  a  bloody  civil  war  broke  out 
between  the  Partisans  and  the  Chetniks.  The  Chetniks  had  initial  inter¬ 
national  popularity,  helped  by  M9.hsilovie*  s  position  in  the  cabinet  of 
exiled  King  Peter,  memories  of  the  1941  Serbian  revolt  that  had  put 

**^The  name  ’’CatHici’1  is  derived  from  the  Serbian  word  "cats"  or 
guerrilla  band. 
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the  king  on  the  throne,  and  a  favorable  press  in  the  Allied  nations, 
fed  by  Serbian  emigre  groups.  However,  their  attention  was  split  be¬ 
tween  opposing  the  German  invaders  and  insuring  a  favorable  position  in 
any  postwar  government  of  Yugoslavia.  MLhailovio,  conscious  of  the 
German  praetice  of  retaliating  against  the  civilian  populace  for  actions 
bj  guerrilla  forces,  ohose  a  cautious  approach.  He  avoided  doing 
battle  with  the  Germans,  and  conserved  his  strength,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  an  Allied  rescue  force  which  had  not  been  promised,  and  was 
not  planned. ^  His  organization  was  decentralised:  Mhailovic  often 
had  little  personal  contact  with  Us  subordinates.4*8  There  were  many 
reports  of  Chetrdk  forces  collaborating  with  the  Germans,  which  cost  the 
movement  much  support  among  the  Yugoslav  people,  as  well  as  with  the 
Allies  later  in  the  war.4*^ 

Although  they  did  initially  not  have  official  liaison  or  sup- 
port  from  any  of  the  Allies,  the  Partisans  organised  under  Tito*  s 
leadership  and  began  an  active  campaign  of  sabotage  and  guerrilla 
operations,  this  program  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  volatile.  South 
Slavic  temperament,  and  the  Partisans  were  surprisingly  successful  in 
spite  of  their  lack  of  outside  help  end  internal  struggles  with  the 

^Wolff,  op.  cit..  p.  207. 

418  Ibid. 

^Major  linn  Parish,  a  U.S.  Angjr  OSS  observer  with  the  Partisans 
during  the  summer  of  1943  reports  that  the  Partisans  had  extensive  evi¬ 
dence  of  Chstnik  collaboration  with  the  Germans  and  Italians.  See  his 
report  to  Major  Louis  Huot,  OSS,  in  United  States  Department  of  state, 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States:  Diplomatic  Papers— The  Confar- 
fpges  at  Cairo  and  Teheran.  1941  fMaaMnytow.  n.n.t  Government  Printing 
arriee,  1961),  pp.  605-15.  (Hereafter  referred  to  as  Teheran  Panels. \ 
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Chetniks.  The  diversity,  internal  political  chaos,  traditions  of 
guerrilla  activity  and  personal  poser  of  Tito,  which  were  evident  before 
th*  war,  continued  to  shape  the  relationship  between  the  U.S.  and  Yugo¬ 
slav  representatives  during  the  war  years.  The  following  examples  of 
wartime  military  interchange  illustrate  the  role  of  the  Military  in 
this  relationship. 

The  King1  s  Bomb.  In  March,  1942,  King  peter,  then  in  exile  in 
London,  purchased  a  500  pound  bomb  from  the  British  as  a  symbol  of  the 
commitment  of  the  exile  government  to  rid  Yugoslavia  of  German  occupa¬ 
tion.^0  The  King  pledged  that  this  bomb  would  be  dropped  on  Germany 
during  an  Allied  air  raid  on  the  anniversary  of  the  first  German  attack 
on  Belgrade. 51  This  single  bomb  nay  have  hadlittle  if  any  tactical 
significance,  in  light  of  the  German  strength  at  the  time  or  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  Allied  air  operations.  It  did,  however,  have  the  potential  for 
some  psychological  value  for  Ring  Peter,  in  encouraging  emigres.  The 
Ring's  bond}  was  an  example  of  two  types  of  military  interchange  in  one 
act:  transfer  of  operational  goods  funded  by  the  recipient  (who  bought 
the  boob);  and  an  operational  service  funded  by  the  donor  (who  delivered 
it  to  Germany). 

Yugoslav  MLlitarv  Missions  to  the  U.S.  Both  Mihailovie  and  Tito 
used  military  liaison  with  the  United  States  as  ft  psychological  weapon. 
While  the  King  was  making  his  bond)  gesture  in  London,  a  military  mission 
from  the  Royal  Yugoslav  Government,  headed  by  a  Colonel  Savic,  arrived 

^°The  Mew  York  limes.  22  March  1942,  p.  32. 

^Flans  for  delivery  of  the  bomb  were  reported  in  The  New  York 
Times.  1  April  1942.  ~ 
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in  the  United  States  to  seek  lend -lets*  aid  for  the  Chetidk  forces. 

He  addressed  the  Allied  High  Command  in  Washington,  requesting  that 
military  supplies  be  delivered  to  the  underground  forces  by  parachute 
drop  or  by  submarine  rendezvous  with  Chetnik  bands  along  the  Dalmatian 
Coast.  His  request  also  included  the  suggestion  that  Chetnik  activity 
be  coordinated  with  Allied  operations.  Colonel  Savin  stressed  the 
importance  of  Yugoslav  guerrillas  as  the  «.  .  .  only  island  of  resistance 
in  Europe  .  .  and  noted  their  strategic  location  on  the  right  flank 
of  any  German  drive  toward  India  and  a  possible  linkup  with  the  Japanese.  52 

By  the  end  of  April,  1942,  American  lend-lease  negotiations  with 
the  forces  of  General  Hibailovic  were  reported  to  be  in  progress.^  By 
June  the  arrangements  were  complete,  and  on  the  same  day  (13  June)  that 
the  lend-lease  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  was  mads  public,  a  O.S.  invit¬ 
ation  to  the  Royal  Yugoslav  Government  to  sign  the  United  Nations  Lend- 
Lease  Pact  was  also  announced.^  Formal  action  on  the  agreement  was 
taken  by  Yugoslav  Foreign  Minister  Hincic  and  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  at  the  conclusion  of  a  visit  to  the  U.S.  by  King  Peter.  This 
agreement,  formalised  a  military  interchange  operation  involving  goods 
of  all  functional  types,  funded  by  the  U.S.  on  a  loan  basis.  The  agree¬ 
ment  grew  out  of  the  earlier  representational  interchange  of  the  Initial 
military  mission.  Although  little  actual  materiel  was  transferred  to 
the  Chetniks  under  lend-lease,  the  agreement  itself  gave  the  Royal 
Government  some  advantage  over  the  Partisans  even  if  the  promised 
materiel  was  a  long  time  in  coming. 

52The  visit  of  Colonel  Savic  was  reported  in  The  New  York  Tlaes. 

28  Hareh  1942,  p.  8,  and  2  April  19^2,  p.  7. 

53Ibid..  28  April  1942,  p.  6. 

5**Ibdd..  13  June  1942,  p,  6, 
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Later  in  the  war  there  were  other  examples  of  the  use  of  mili¬ 
tary  missions  as  military  interchange  instruments.  In  addition  to  the 
major  Allied  mission  which  figured  prominently  in  the  Tito-Mihailovic 
struggle  {and  is  described  in  the  next  section),  the  following  missions 
were  suggested,  or  used  to  implement  some  aspect  of  U.S. -Yugoslav 
policy. 

In  January,  19*0 »  as  the  fighting  between  the  Partisan  and 
Chetnik  forces  became  more  serious,  Yugoslav  emigres  in  London  suggested 
sending  an  Allied  mission  to  Yugoslavia  to  bring  the  two  leaders 
together. ^5  Although  the  British  mission  headed  by  Brigadier  Fttsroy 
Maclean  (M.P.)  was  sent  less  than  four  months  later,  it  was  never  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  basic  reconciliation  effort. 

With  the  announcement  of  the  Allied  mission  to  the  Partisans 
headed  by  Brigadier  Maclean,  analysts  saw  British  effort  shifting  fra# 
sole  support  of  King  Peter  to  equal  support  for  both  sides. ^  Brigadier 
Maclean  and  Major  Linn  Parish,  the  only  American  on  the  British  mission, 
were  in  Yugoslavia  to  coordinate  Allied  support,  but  both  were  also 
gathering  information  on  the  Partisans  for  their  governments.  Their 
reports  were  instrumental  in  shaping  the  positions  of  the  U.S.  and 
British  leaders  at  the  conferences  in  Cairo  and  Teheran  in  November  and 
December,  1943,  where  a  policy  of  Allied  support  for  the  Partisans  was 
adopted. 

In  March,  1944,  Mihailovic  (by  now  a  General  in  the  Royal  Any) 
sent  a  mission  to  London  to  seek  aid  for  his  forces,  claiming  that  he 


55ibid..  26  January  19*0.  p.  3. 

^C.  L.  Sulsberger  in  Ibid..  22  July  1943,  p.  5, 


had  «.  .  .  30,000  troops  waiting  for  the  call  from  the  Allies  to  clear 
a  path  for  the  invasion.  .  .  .**57  ^  thtt  time  chttnik  forces  were 
avoiding  contact  with  the  Germans,  and  saving  their  strength  to  support 
the  Allied  invasion  that  had  not  yet  been  promised.  General  Mihailovic 
explained  that  "we  figure  it  is  better  to  make  one  big  offensive  than 
waste  our  bullets  in  smaller  actions."58  By  that  time  the  British  had 
evaluated  the  information  provided  by  Brigadier  Maclean  and  decided  to 
provide  whatever  support  went  into  Yugoslavia  to  the  Partisans.  General 
Mihailovic*  s  mission  to  London  accomplished  little  more  than  an  occasion 
for  emigres  loyal  to  King  Peter  to  raise  the  issue  of  their  own  needs 
in  the  British  press. 

One  month  later  another  Chetnik  mission  was  reported  in  the 
United  States,  seeking  weapons,  medical  supplies,  shoes,  clothing,  and 
food.  Although  the  Americans  were  still  willing  to  listen,  the  Allied 
decision  at  Teheran  the  preceding  December  to  concentrate  support  on 
the  Partisans  meant  that  there  was  no  support  for  Mihailovic  here 
either.  In  discussing  the  visit  of  the  Chetnik  mission,  Pie  Sew  York 
revealed  that  Allied  aid  to  the  Chetndks  during  November  and 
December,  19^3,  (the  last  two  months  before  the  policy  changes  made  at 
the  Teheran  conference  would  have  taken  effect)  had  totaled  four 
transport  plane  loads  of  supplies,  hardly  more  than  a  token. & 

In  May  of  1944  Tito  countered  these  Chetnik  efforts,  sending  two 
missions  to  the  Allies.  General  Velebit  was  dispatched  to  London  to 

57Quoted  in  Ibid..  26  March  19^4,  p.  5. 

58  Ibid. 

^For  more  detailed  listing  of  supplies  requested  by  the  Chetniks 
IMd.,  19  April  1944,  p.  5. 
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seek  increased  supplies,  in  addition  to  the  support  already  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Allied  forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  a  difference  of 
perception  between  Partisan  and  Allied  leaders  can  be  seen  at  work 
here.  Tito  and  his  staff  spoke  and  wrote  throughout  this  period  in 
terns  of  getting  enough  supplies  to  overcome  the  German  forces  occupy¬ 
ing  Yugoslavia.  Theirs  was  a  local  mission  of  freeing  their  homeland 
from  another  in  a  long  series  of  invaders,  and  the  Allies  had  the 
means  that  would  make  a  Partisan  victory  possible.  Allied  failure  to 
provide  everything  desired  by  the  Partisans  was  seen  as  a  dear  lade  of 
commitment  to  the  interests  of  the  Yugodav  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Allies  had  been  committed  since  the  Teheran  conference  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Partisans,  but  this  effort  could  not  interfere  with  the 
Allied  invasion  of  Franco,  Operation  OVERLORD.  The  buildup  for  the 
invasion  at  Normandy  required  everything  that  could  be  spared  from 
oveiy  other  theater  of  the  war;  However,  the  Balkans  could  not  be 
forgotten.  Through  the  discussions  among  Roosevelt,  Churchill  and 
Stalin  the  previous  winter  there  had  run  the  thread  of  an  argument 
that  the  Partisan  resistanoe  in  Yugoslavia  was  keeping  as  many  as 
forty  Axis  divisions  occupied,  divisions  that  could  prove  fatal  to  the 
invasion  if  they  were  free  to  move  northwest  into  France, ^  From  the 
Allied  perspective,  Tito  must  be  supported,  but  only  with  the  minimum 
essential  supplies  required  to  keep  him  in  the  field.  At  the  strategic 
level,  the  Allies  saw  Yugoslavia  as  an  economy  of  force  operation  to 
tie  down  German  forces  in  the  Balkans  with  minimum  forces  and  permit 

forbid. .  2  May  19^,  p.  3. 

^*See  the  Teheran  Papers,  especially  minutes  from  the  Second 
Plenary  meeting,  on  29  November  1943,  P*  54-3. 
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the  application  of  Allied  mass  in  the  invasion.  A  clear  Yugoslav  per¬ 
ception  of  this  might,  however,  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  im¬ 
pending  operation  and  result  in  the  defeat  of  both  the  Yugoslav  resist¬ 
ance  and  Operation  OVERLORD. 

The  second  Partisan  militaiy  mission  of  May,  19h4,  was  the  trtp 
by  General  Tersic  and  MLlovan  Djilas  to  Moscow.  Djilas  describes  this 
historic  first  mission  of  the  Yugoslav  Communists  to  the  ^motherland 
of  socialism"  in  his  Conversations  mth  Stelin  as  a  special  project, 
different  in  character  from  the  mission  sent  to  the  British: 

Superficially  it  resembled  the  mission  that  had  been  sent  to 
the  British,  but  in  composition  and  conception  it  in  fact  marked 
an  informal  nexus  with  a  political  leadership  of  identical  views 
and  aims.  More  simplyt  the  Mission  had  to  have  both  a  military 
and  a  Party  character.®2 

The  objective  of  this  mission  was  to  arrange  for  Soviet  help  for  the 
Partisan  armed  forces,  and  to  seek  Soviet  assistance  in  securing  relief 
for  the  liberated  areas  of  Yugoslavia  from  UNRRA,  the  United  Nations 
Rehabilitation  and  Reconstruction  Administration.^3  Much  to  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  Djilas,  the  mission  was  not  immediately  received  by  the 
Soviet  High  Command,  who  were  very  cautious  lest  the  Communist  nature 
of  the  Partisan  organisation  frighten  the  British  and  Americans.  Prom 
the  vantage  of  seventeen  years  of  history,  Djilas  felt  that* 

.  •  .  Stalin  was  deliberately  frightening  the  Yugoslav  leaders 
in  order  to  decrease  their  ties  with  the  West,  and  at  the  same 
time  tried  to  subordinate  their  policy  to  his  interests  and  to 
his  relations  with  the  Western  states,  primarily  with  Great 
Britain. 


^2MLlovan  Djilas,  Conversations  With  Stalin  (New  York*  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  World,  1962),  p.  13, 

63Ibid..  p.  14. 

64H»ld..  p.  82. 
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Here  is  an  example  of  both  Stalin  and  Tito  using  a  form  of  military 
interchange,  the  military  mission,  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  with 
the  United  States. 

Later  in  the  war,  the  U.S.  military  mission  to  the  Chetniks 
disturbed  Tito  and  his  followers.  During  -the  reorganization  of  the 
Royal  Government  in  19^5  which  finally  gave  Tito  a  legitimate  seat  in 
the  government  of  King  Peter,  Tito's  followers  in  London  complained 
that  the  United  States  continued  to  provide  a  mission  to  Miheilovic, 
even  though  Allied  policy  was  to  supply  all  aid  to  Tito.  They  also 
commented  that  the  PL  to  government  hoped  for  a  "normal"  mission,  rather 
than  one  from  the  OSS.65  The  OSS  mission  implied  to  Tito,  and  presuma¬ 
bly  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  Partisans  were  an  irregular  force 
being  assisted  by  the  Allies,  not  the  legitimate  government  of  Yugoslavia. 
A  normal  military  mission  would  have  improved  the  states  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  provided,  although  it  might  have  resulted  in  a  less  well 
coordinated  assistance  program,  than  the  one  developed  and  operated  by 
the  OSS. 

In  April  of  1945,  the  official  Yugoslav  government,  consolidated 
now  with  Tito  in  the  dual  position  of  Premier  and  Minister  of  Defense, 
sent  a  military  mission  to  Paris,  to  participate  with  the  Allies  in  the 
final  stages  of  war  planning.66  Ely  October  of  that  year  this  mission 
had  boon  admitted  to  the  Allied  Control  Council  in  Germany,  and  another 
indicator  of  legitimacy  and  equality  had  been  achieved  by  the  Tito 
government  through  the  use  of  military  interchange.67 

6^Reported  in  The  Sew  York  Times.  22  January  1945. 

66IWd.,  1  April  1945,  p.  8. 

67 Ibid . .  12  October  1945,  p.  9. 
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Since  the  forces  in  Yugoslavia  wers  largely  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  Allies  for  such  of  the  war,  military  missions  assumed  a 
greater  importance  than  might  have  otherwise  been  the  ease.  Defense 
goods  were  not  available  in  large  quantities  until  late  in  the  war. 

The  close  coordination  of  plans  and  information  that  might  have  added 
another  dimension  to  the  interchange  effort  was  reduced  by  the  internal 
struggle  between  the  Partisans  and  Chetniks ,  and  by  the  politics  of 
the  western  Alliance}  the  union  of  Britain  and  the  United  States  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  never  extended  far  beyond  military  matters  necessary  to 
win  the  war  against  Germany.  Disagreements  about  how  to  deal  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  threatened  to  drive  a  wedge  between  Britain  and  the  U.S.  The 
availability  of  military  interchange  resources  was  limited  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  war  effort  in  other  areas.  Allied  willingness  to  use 
it  was  tempered  by  differences  of  opinion  about  the  importance  of  the 
Balkan  theater*  and  lack  of  understanding  of  the  internal  situation 
in  Yugoslavia. 

The  Internal  Struggle?  Tito  vs  Mhallovic.  Although  MLhailovie 
was  Initially  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Allies,  his  forces  were  not 
as  active  as  those  of  Tito*  nor  were  they  as  tightly  controlled.  Both  - 
leaders  saw  themselves  as  the  primary  figure  in  the  Yugoslav  resistance 
movement*  and  both  used  various  forms  of  military  interchange  to  further 
their  positions.  They  sparred  internally  during  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1941,  while  the  underground  movements  were  being  organised.  MLhailovie 
organised  hie  forces  into  widely  dispersed  bands,  which  lay  low  and  began 
to  wait  for  the  Allied  invasion.  He  was  s  cautious  leader,  and  did  not 
give  his  followers  the  aotion  that  they  expected  as  Southern  Slavs 
fighting  against  a  foreign  invader.  Tito*  on  the  other  hand  *  was  as 
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bold  as  Mihailovic  was  cautious.  He  welcomed  into  his  ranks  any  Yugo¬ 
slav  who  was  willing  to  fight  the  Germans,  and  continued  to  take  action 
even  when  the  German  reprisals  against  civilians  began  to  mount.  On 
28  May  1943,  the  British  sent  a  military  mission  to  Tito,  headed  by 
Brigadier  Fitzroy  Maclean,  M.P. ,  who  was  sent  out  by  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  to  be  a  "daring  Ambassador-leader"  to  the  Partisans.^®  Until 
the  arrival  of  the  British  mission,  there  was  no  effective  way  of  getting 
military  information  about  the  partisan  movement  to  the  outside  world. 

He  took  with  him  special  radio  equipment  that  would  permit  regular  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Allied  Headquarters  In  Cairo,  and  thereby  provided 
an  important  form  of  service  funded  information  Interchange  concerning 
all  types  of  military  functions.  As  the  Allied  Command  began  to  get  a 
clearer  picture  of  both  sides  of  the  Yugoslav  civil  war  between  Mihail ovic 
and  Tito,  British  sympathies  began  to  shift  toward  the  Partisans.  Where 
the  mission  to  the  Partisans  was  initially  seen  as  an  effort  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  rival  forces  into  a  single  guerrilla  movement  loyal  to  the 
government  in  exile,  by  the  fall  of  1943  the  balance  had  begun  to  swing 
toward  the  Partisans.^  By  November,  Sulzberger  reported  that  Tito 
was  receiving  more  Allied  aid  than  the  Mihailovic  forces.?®  A  month 
earlier  the  first  U.S.  correspondent  to  visit  the  partisans  had 
reported  that  he  had  been  treated  like  royalty  during  his  visit.?* 

®®The  date  is  recorded  by  Dedijer,  op.  dt,,  p.  320.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  arrival  of  the  mission  by  parachute  can  be  found  there,  as 
well  as  in  Pltsroy  Maclean,  Eastern  Approaches  (London:  J.  Cape,  1930), 
PP.  293-305. 

®9por  «n  early  analysis  of  the  rationale  for  sending  the  mission 
to  the  Patriots,  see  C.  L.  Sulzberger  in  The  New  York  Times,  22  July 
1943.  p.  5.  - 

?°Ibld..  2  November  1943,  p.  5. 

71Ibid..  9  October  1943,  p.  5* 
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Llk.  the  reports  coming  from  Brigadier  Maclean  at  Partisan  headquarters, 
those  first  reports  from  the  field  rtressed  the  need  for  srms,  ammuni- 
tlon  and  food  to  support  the  guerrilla  effort. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Allied  Combined  Chiefs  of  staff,  held  at 
the  first  Cairo  conference  in  preparation  for  the  meetings  at  Teheran 
In  late  19*3,  General  Elsenhower,  mho  was  then  commanding  Allied  Forces 
In  the  Mediterranean  theater,  expressed  hi,  belief  thit  Btll  po„ibl, 

equipment  should  be  sent  to  Tito,  since  mhailortC.  forces  are  of  rela- 

tlrely  Uttte  value. ”72  an,,  ^  fflnllter  b>g(m  Us 

rtrong  arguments  for  support  of  the  Partisans  they  were  not  surprising 
»  without  support  from  the  Americans.??  Churchill's  arguments  through¬ 
out  the  series  of  conferences  at  Cairo  and  Teheran  crystallised  the  ideas 
that  had  com.  In  the  report,  of  Brigadier  Maclean,  Just  .s  th.  position 
of  Elsenhower  had  echoed  th.  observations  of  Major  Parish,  th.  OSS 
officer  in  lugoslavi.  Ath  the  British  mission.  Here.  th.  Infomation 
mission  to  th.  Parties  became  a  powerful  channel  for  operation^  infor¬ 
mation  from  mo  to  th.  Allied  Compander  In  Chief. 

At  th.  Teheran  conference  In  Member,  19*3,  th.  Allied  Considers 
In  Chief  reached  agreement  on  providing  Increased  support  for  th.  under- 
jround  resistance  In  Jugoslavia.?4  although  this  new.  was  not  made 


■  : 'V 


P  it  ^2^nutes  ot  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  staff,  26  November  104“?  o.-i 
f.Me,  Mena  House,  in  the  Teheran  Paper* .  p.  36!,  r  1943 ’  2l3 

SsL  flit.,  pp.  72.73  *  ’  ^  BrfUi  t0  turn  aw*y  trom  nt®'  see  Djilas, 
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immediately  public,  it  had  an  immediate  effect  on  support  for  the 
Partisans  in  West.  Maclean  was  called  to  Cairo  to  report,  and  asked  to 
bring  a  military  mission  from  Tito’s  headquarters.  This  increased 
representation  was  a  strong  lever  in  the  Tito-MLhailovic  struggle,  A 
second  form  of  the  changed  support  for  the  Partisans  was  in  the  press 
coverage  given  to  the  movement  in  American  papers.  Beginning  on  19 
December,  c.  L.  Sulzberger  filed  a  series  of  long  dispatches  about 
Partisan  operations,  and  the  growing  disappointment  with  ChetrtLk 
inaction. ^  During  this  period,  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  his  posi¬ 
tion,  MLhailovic  issued  an  order  to  all  armed  resistance  forces  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  to  obey  his  command,  under  threat  of  punishment.  ??  This  threat, 
to  punish  those  who  did  not  join  the  ranks  of  the  Chetniks,  was  a  weak 
one;  it  depended  for  its  ultimate  success  on  the  restoration  to  power 
of  the  Royal  Government  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  by  1943  that  was 
unlikely. 

But  the  prestige  of  the  Chetniks  was  slipping.  After  the 
Teheran  conference  Churchill  met  with  Maclean,  and  gave  him  a  personal 
letter  and  autographed  picture  for  Tito.  Maclean  desoribes  the  note 
as  follows: 


^Fitzroy  Maclean,  Escape  to  Adventure  (Boston:  little.  Brown, 
1950),  pp.  395-402. 

?^See  particularly  articles  in  the  editions  of  19  and  22  Decem¬ 
ber  1943,  The  latter  article  presents  an  excellent,  ooncise  summary  of 
the  first  two  years  of  the  Partisan  movement  in  a  most  favorable  light. 
From  its  style  and  the  choice  of  events  described  it  shows  many  similari¬ 
ties  to  early  portions  of  the  diary  of  Vladimir  Dedijer.  Ms  diary, 
critical  of  the  Allies  in  its  later  sections,  was  published  in  Serbian 
in  August,  1945,  and  in  English  in  1953  under  the  title  With  Tito  Through 
the  War:  Partisan  Diary  (London:  Alexander  Hamilton,  1951). 

??This  decree  by  the  Chetnik  leader  was  quoted  in  The  New  York 
Times,  8  December  1943,  p.  11, 
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Th®  Partisans,  Mr,  Churchill  fait,  ns  ad  ad  some  encouragement  in 
their  time  of  trouble,  and  he  accordingly  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
personal  letter  to  Tito,  congratulating  him  on  his  past  achieve¬ 
ments  and  holding  out  the  hope  of  future  help,” 

On  his  return  to  Yugoslavia,  Maclean  delivered  the  envelope  to 
Tito,  and  recorded  the  effect: 

I  watched  his  faoe  closely  to  see  how  he  liked  it,  as  one  watches 
a  child  with  a  new  toy.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  effect.  As 
he  broke  the  seal,  and,  unfolding  the  crisp  sheets  of  heavy  paper 
within,  saw  the  address  of  10  Downing  Street  at  the  top  and  the 
Prime  Minister*  s  signature  at  the  foot,  a  broad  smile  of  unaffected 
delight  spread  slowly  over  his  face,  which  became  broader  still 
when  he  found  a  large  signed  photograph  of  Mr.  Churchill  in  a 
separate  envelope.?? 

This  note  to  Tito  at  a  critical  time  in  the  histoiy  of  Yugoslav 
relations  with  the  Allies  is  as  clear  an  exanple  of  a  purely  representa¬ 
tional  interchange  as  is  likely  to  be  found  in  actual  practice.  The 
British  did  not  spend  ary  resources  to  make  this  gesture:  there  was 
no  promise  of  help,  or  even  recognition  for  Tito  as  the  formal  leader 
of  the  Yugoslav  resistance.  Yet  made  sincerely  and  at  the  critical 
time,  this  gesture  had  a  definite  uplifting  effect  on  the  Partisan  move¬ 
ment,  and  on  Yugoslav  relations  with  the  Western  Allies. 

Churchill  was  no  doubt  sincere  in  his  admiration  for  Tito. 

Maclean  describes  his  cautioning  the  Prime  Minister  about  the  Communist 
dedication  of  Tito  and  his  intentions  to  see  Yugoslavia  dominated  by 
Communism  after  the  war.  Churchill  asked:  "Do  you  intend  to  make 
Jugoslavia  your  home  after  the  war?"  When  Maclean  replied  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  Churchill  continued: 


Maclean,  Escape  to  Adventure,  p.  413. 
79 Ibid.,  p.  418 
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Neither  do  I.  And  that  being  so,  ‘  the  less  you  end  I  worry  about 
the  fora  of  government  they  set  up  the  better.  That  is  for  then  to 
decide.  What  interests  us,  is,  which  of  them  Tito  or  MLkhailovitch 
Lsicj  is  doing  more  harm  to  the  Germans.®0 

Churchill,s  pragmatism  won  out  over  the  continued  reluctance 
of  American  leadership,  and  by  the  end  of  1943,  plans  for  extensive 
support  of  the  Partisans  were  underway.  Shortly  after  the  New  Year, 
Captain  Randolph  Churchill,  son  of  the  Prime  Minister,  was  sent  to  join 
the  British  mission  to  the  Partisans,  thus  adding  considerably  to  the 
status  of  the  mission.  Although  prior  to  the  Teheran  conference,  the 
United  States  had  allowed  her  Allies  to  determine  the  thrust  of  Allied 
relations  toward  Yugoslavia,  the  situation  changed  somewhat  in  19-44,® ^ 
Where  the  British  ceased  all  assistance  to  the  Chetrdks  by  early  1944, 
the  U.S.  received  a  military  mission  from  Mihailovle* s  headquarters  in 
April,  1944,  who  requested  weapons,  ammunition,  medical  supplies,  shoes, 
radio  supplies,  clothing  and  food.82  Dedijer  claimed  that  the  U.S. 
continued  to  aid  the  Chetnike  during  this  period,  and  in  doing  so,  made 
an  interesting  statement  about  the  value  of  representational  military 
interchange  i 

However,  at  that  moment  when  the  British  withdrew  all  support 
from  Mihailovle  there  began  an  independent  policy  of  the  United 
States  toward  events  in  Yugoslavia.  Par  from  stopping  further 
assistance  to  Draca  Mihailovle,  they  sent  him  a  military  mission 
headed  by  a  colonel. 8 3 


8°Ibid . .  pp.  402-403. 

®*Dedijer  expresses  dismay  at  this  Aasrican  action,  and  cites  it 
as  the  reason  for  the  cancellation  of  an  official  visit  to  the  U.S.  by 
a  Partisan  military  mission  headed  by  General  Velebit.  Dedijer,  Tito, 
pp#  214-15. 

®^The  request  by  Captain  Todorovitch,  head  of  the  mission  was 
reported  in  The  New  York  Times.  19  April  1944,  p.  5. 

83Dedijer,  Tito,  p.  515. 
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Apparently,  Vladimir  Dedijer  is  clear  in  hie  understanding  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  support  rendered  by  the  presence  of  a  military  mission  whether  or 
not  it  arranges  for  any  other  kind  of  aid. 

The  U.S.  government  did  act  publicly  on  the  basis  of  the 
Teheran  agreement.  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  stated  on  th©  10th 
of  December  that: 

It  is  our  intention  to  assist  in  every  possible  way  the  resist¬ 
ance  forces  |_in  YugoslaviaJ  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  mili¬ 
tary  effectiveness,  without,  during  the  fighting,  entering  into 
discussions  of  political  differences,®^ 

The  rise  of  Tito  to  a  position  of  ds  facto  leader  of  the  government  in 

Yugoslavia  by  late  19^3  did  oreate  a  dilemma  for  Britain  and  the  U.S. 

Just  before  the  Teheran  conference,  Tito  denounced  King  Peter  and 

forbade  him  to  return  to  Yugoslavia.  The  U.S.  and  Britain  were  forced 

to  decide  between  the  legal.  Royalist  Government  and  the  effective 

guerrilla  government.  Britain  moved  first,  and  by  September,  1944, 

had  completely  stopped  dealing  with  Mihail ovic.  The  U.S,  moved  more 

slowly,  but  did  come  to  a  position  of  full  support  for  Tito  after  King 

Peter  had  reorganised  the  government  to  include  Tito  as  the  Minister 

of  Defense,  and  ML  hail  ovlc  had  been  rejected  by  his  own  king.®^ 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Partisans  were  receiving  regular 
air  and  naval  support  from  the  Allies,  coordinated  by  the  military 
missions  with  major  Partisan  maneuver  units  as  well  as  with  Tito1  s 


®ifFToa  an  official  release  quoted  in  The  New  York  Times.  10 
December  1943,  p.  2. 

®  ^Colonel  Trevor  Dupuy,  in  a  history  of  European  Partisan  Move¬ 
ments  during  World  War  H,  implies  that  this  shift  was  in  large  measure 
the  result  of  Communist  propaganda  in  Yugoslavia,  London  and  the  U.S., 
a  view  contrary  to  most  other  students  of  the  period.  See  Trevor  Dupuy, 
Resistance  Movements  (Hew  York:  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  1965), 
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headquarters.  An  American  engineer.  Major*  Linn  Farish,  had  spent,  con¬ 
siderable  tine  with  the  Partisans  giving  the*  his  knowledge  in  the 
construction  of  military  airfields.86  Lend-lease  supplies,  including 
individual  clothing  and  equipment  from  the  U.S.,  Italian  equipment 
captured  in  North  Africa,  and  extensive  theater  transfers  from  the 
stocks  Issued  to  other  Allied  forces  but  diverted  to  Yugoslavia  had 
been  delivered  by  air  drop  and  small  boat.®? 

Once  the  Allied  liaison  effort  to  the  Partisans  vis  veil  estab¬ 
lished,  more  operational  services  could  be  provided.  Brigadier  Maclean 
describes  how  this  was  done: 

Tactical  air  support  on  a  much  larger  scale  also  became  pos¬ 
sible  now  that  we  had  officers  attached  to  Partisan  formations 
throughout  the  count  jy.  We  had  arranged  that  they  should  have 
direct  wireless  commudcations  with  the  R.A.F.  in  Italy,  and  It 
became  relatively  common  for  Beauflghters,  Spitfires  or  rocket 
firing  Hurricanes  to  be  rushed  in  the  nick  of  time  to  the  support 
of  some  hard-pressed  Partisan  outpost,  or  prepare  the  way  for  a 
Partisan  attack  on  a  German  strong-point 

Several  specific  incidents  were  reported  in  the  press  at  the 
time,  including  news  of  one  24  hour  air  raid  to  support  Partisan  de¬ 
fenses,  and  a  report  of  tons  of  supplies  provided  to  the  Partisans.6? 


®®Maclean  records  the  presence  of  "Slim"  Farish  as  a  member  of  his 
mission.  See  Maclean,  Escape  to  Adventure,  p,  297, 

®?Categorles  of  lend-lease  aid,  and  amounts  shipped  directly  from 
the  U.S.  are  enumerated  in  G.S.,  War  Department,  Lend-Lease  Shipments. 
World  War  II  ( CONFIDENTIAL) ,  31  December  1946  (copy  in  the  tJ.S.  Arw  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  College  Classified  Library,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan¬ 
sas).  On  the  use  of  air  drop  and  small  boats  for  delivery  of  supplies, 

***  Ife&iSg  Yori{  Time*-  1  October  1943,  p.  6*  19  December  1943,  p.  1. 

®®Maclean,  Escape  to  Adventure,  p.  429. 

®?The  24  hour  raid  assisted  the  Partisans  against  the  Sixth  German 
offensive,  as  reported  in  The  New  York  Times.  18  December  1943,  p.  4,  The 
import  of  supplies  wms  filed  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger  in  The  New  York:  Times.  16 
December  1943,  p.  6.  Both  of  these  reports  were  made  public  shortly  after 
the  Teheran  conference,  even  though  acme  of  the  incidents  had  taken  place 
much  earlier. 


5y  early  1945.  plans  for  aid  to  Yugoslavia  through  UNRRA  ware 
being  completed.90  In  Belgrade,  Marshall  Tito  signed  the  UNRRA  agree, 
ment  with  military  representatives  from  the  U.S.  and  Britain.91  Ac 
cording  to  the  agreement,  the  U.S.  and  Britain  would  deliver  supplies 
to  Yugoslavia,  and  the  Communist  Yugoslav  government  would  supervise 
their  further  distribution.  Sulzberger  reported  that  Tito  was  rmluc 
tant  to  admit  the  large  numbers  of  administrative  personnel  that  would 
be  required  for  normal  UNRRA  activity,  although  he  did  allow  the  entry 
of  100  observers  (40  military  individuals)  to  assist  in  the  program.92 
This  agreement  permitted  the  movement  of  7*000  tons  of  UNRRA  goods  that 
were  awaiting  shipment  into  Yugoslavia,  The  UNRRA  program  was,  in  aany 
way*,  a  military  interchange  effort.  It  used  military  resources  to 
organize  and  administer  the  supply  of  necessary  goods  for  the  rehabili. 
tation  and  Immediate  relief  of  Allied  people  whose  eoonooy  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  war.  It  was  a  logical  sequel  to  the  lend-lease  program, 
which  had  involved  military  planners,  supply  and  transportation  experts 
in  support  of  many  of  these  same  areas.  This  use  of  immediately  trained, 
available  military  manpower  to  support  a  new  policy  is  one  of  the  basic 
reasons  for  the  continued  use  of  military  interchange  as  an  Instrument 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Through  the  succeeding  months  Tito  strengthened  his  position  in 
the  provisional  government.  In  April  he  announced  his  plans  for  •the 


9°This  was  nearly  a  year  after  the  Djilas  mission  had  made  its 
request  to  the  Soviets  for  assistance  in  this  matter,  but  a  definite  eon. 
nection  between  these  events  could  not  be  established  from  the  available 
evidence. 


<1.  to,  signing,  and  special  terms  demanded  by  Tito  are 

in  The  New  York  Tim...  22  January  19*5.  p,  5. 

92|bld.,  22  January  1945,  p.  5.;  23  January  1945,  p.  4. 
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structure  of  the  internal  government  of  postwar  Yugoslavia,  with  six 
major  political  units  and  two  autonomous  regions. 93  this  structure  was 
designed  to  eliminate  the  divisive  nationalism  that  had  been  so  destruc¬ 
tive  of  earlier  Yugoslav  attempts  to  build  an  effective  state.  In  the 
elections  in  November,  1945,  Tito  received  a  large  mandate,  and  moved 
into  an  official  position  as  Yugoslav  Chief  of  State,  a  position  he  has 
now  held  for  nearly  29  years,  as  Partisan  staff  became  the  nucleus 
for  bis  new  government.  The  Partisan  National  Liberation  Army,  loyal 
to  him  throughout  the  war,  provided  a  base  of  power  for  his  consolida¬ 
tion  of  control  and  transition  to  a  Communist  Inspired  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Tito  was  in  control  in  Yugoslavia,  King  Peter  had  been  maneuvered 
aside,  and  toe  opportunity  lay  ahead  for  the  development  of  a  Communist 
state  as  Tito  and  the  Yugoslavs  had  come  to  understand  that  concept. 
Among  the  forces  that  had  helped  to  put  him  in  power  was  Allied  mili¬ 
tary  interchange  during  World  War  II. 

CONCLUSION 

Was  the  success  of  the  Communist  Tito  a  failure  for  Allied 
military  interchange  during  the  war?  The  evidence  suggests  that  the 
Allies  received  a  fair  return  for  the  military  resources  used  to  support 
the  Partisans.  The  U.S.  had  consistently  sought  to  defer  consideration 
of  the  internal  politics  of  Yugoslavia  until  the  Germans  were  defeated. 
Given  the  nature  of  the  Yugoslav  situation  this  was  impossible,  since 
the  Parti san-Chetnilc  dispute  was  inseparably  linked  to  the  resistance 
needed  by  the  Allies  to  hold  German  forces  in  the  Balkans  in  place. 


93Ibid..  16  April  1945,  p.  11 
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There  may  have  been  some  disparity  between  Allied  policies  for  the  short 
and  long  terns,  but  that  is  not  a  negative  reflection  on  U.S,  military 
interchange. 

The  same  major  themes  that  dominated  the  interwar  period  were 
influential  in  U.S,— Yugoslav  military  interchange  during  World  War  Us 
internal  dissension  among  the  Yugoslavs;  fierce  independence  of  spirit; 
Tito’s  loyalty  to  Moscow;  his  rise  to  a  position  of  increased  power 
through  his  own  personal  leadership;  and  U.S,  reluctance  to  deal  with 
the  complexity  of  the  total  Balkan  issue.  Within  these  general  limits, 
the  available  instruments  of  military  Interchange  were  employed  to 
pursue  U.S.  goals  in  the  area;  defeat  of  the  Axis  powers  in  Europe. 

U.S.  reluctance  to  abandon  MLhailovic  until  dropped  by  his  own  king 
seems  to  have  been  based  on  a  desire  to  support  the  status  quo,  and  a 
continuing  suspicion  of  the  long  term  goals  of  the  Communist  movement 
and  those  who  embrace  it. 

These  same  factors  have  continued  to  influence  the  U.S.  policy 
toward  Yugoslavia  and  the  choice  of  military  interchange  means  employed 
in  support  of  these  policies,  as  the  following  discussion  of  the  post¬ 
war  period  hopefully  will  indicate. 


CHAPTER  IV 


MILITARY  INTERCHANGE  WITH  POSTWAR  YUGOSLAVIA 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia  during  the 
first  twelve  years  following  World  War  n  followed  a  cyclic  course,  from 
dogmatic  rejection  of  the  U.S.  by  the  new,  Communist  led  Yugoslav  govern- 
sent,  through  a  period  of  dose  accommodation  of  U.S.  and  Yugoslav 
interests,  to  the  tendnatlon  of  a  formal  military  assistance  agreement 
in  the  spring  of  1958.  This  cycle  was  itself  the  product  of  forces 
operating  upon  the  governments  of  each  of  these  states.  American  desires 
to  return  to  a  relatively  isolated  position  In  world  affairs  conflicted 
with  a  humanitarian  desire  to  help  rebuild  the  nations  which  had  been 
devastated  by  the  war.  The  desire  to  help  rebuild  Europe  was  stronger, 
resulting  In  large  U.S,  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Admini  strati  on  (UNRRA)  and  the  massive  support  that  went 
into  the  Marshall  Plan.  Finally,  by  the  aid  1950* »,  a  growing  American 
distrust  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  who  was  seen  as  the  leader  of  a  monolithic 
Communist  conspiracy  to  dominate  the  world,  led  to  a  proliferation  of 
mutual  security  pacts  with  states  bordering  tbs  Soviet  bloc.*  Growing 
U.S.-Soviet  antagonism  was  also  reflected  by  a  hypersensitive  domestic 
concern  for  eliminating  all  influences  of  Comnnism,  real  and  imagined, 
within  the  United  States. 


*U.S.  assistance  to  Greece,  to  thwart  an  attempted  Communist 
takeover,  was  perceived  by  the  Yugoslavs  as  a  potential  threat  to  their 
internal  security,  since  the  Greeks  were  still  interested  in  gaining 
control  of  Yugoslav  Macedonia. 
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In  Yugoslavia,  the  forces  of  the  wartime  period— Tito*  s  fierce 
independence  of  spirit  and  his  ideological  trust  in  the  leadership  in 
Moscow— continued  to  define  the  broad  outlines  of  Yugoslav  foreign 
policy.  Until  the  Soviet  inspired  action  in  1948  to  oust  Yugoslavia 
from  the  international  Communist  information  Bureau  ( ConriLnf orm) ,  Yugoslav 
relations  were  marked  by  a  dogmatic  adherence  to  the  "lines11  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  as  directed  from  Moscow.^  Following  the  Scviet-Yugoslav 
split,  three  distinct  periods  in  Yugoslav  relations  with  the  Vest  have 
been  identified:  an  era  of  "mutual  suspicions,  [with]]  little  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  West,”  a  time  of  close  political  and  militaxy  cooperation 
with  the  West,  and  a  Yugoslav  rapprochement  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
which  Yugoslav  neutrality  became  pro-Soviet  without  becoming  anti- 
Western.  ^ 

The  interaction  of  these  shifting  forces  during  this  period  of 
adjustment  and  development  following  the  war  can  be  divided  into  five 
identifiable  phases  of  military  interchange  activity.  These  separate 
phases.  Identified  in  Figure  4.1,  will  be  discussed  in  turn  below,  m 
eaoh  phase  the  type  of  military  interchange  activity  used  will  be 
identified,  and  related  to  the  broader  patterns  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  rela¬ 
tions. 


^The  Ccndnform  was  established  in  19^7,  in  order  to  ",  ,  , 
organise  the  interchange  of  experience  ...  and  if  need  be  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  activities  of  the  Communist  Parties  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
agreement ,"  Quote  from  the  official  organ  of  the  Ccoinform,  For  a 
Lasting  Peace,  for  a  People*  s  Democracy  in  Zbigniew  K.  Braesinski ,  The 
Soviet  Bloc;  Unity  and  Conflict  (Cambridge}  Harvard  University  Press, 
19&7).  p,  hO.  For  a  discussion  of  the  formation  of  the  Condnfom.  see 
Ibid.,  pp.  58-64. 

^George  W.  Hoffman  and  Fred  Warner  Neal,  Yugoslavia  and  the  Hew 
Communism  (Rev  York:  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1962),  p,  417, 


PHASES  OF  MILITARY  INTERCHANGE,  1946-1958 
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Jan  46  -  Jun  46 
Jun  48  -  Mar  51 
Mar  51  -  May  55 
May  55  -  May  57 
May  57  -  Mar  58 


Dogmatic  Yugoslav  rejection 
Worried  rapprochement 
Active  community  of  interest 
Fearful  alienation 
Trial  reconciliation 


Figure  4,1 


Dogmatic  Yugoslav  Rejection}  January  1946  -  June  1958.  From 
the  rise  of  Tito  to  a  position  of  recognized  national  power  in  1946 
until  the  Soviet  action  to  expel  Yugoslavia  from  the  Condnform  in  the 
summer  of  1948,  the  atmosphere  between  the  U.S,  and  Yugoslavia  was  not 
cooperative.  The  Yugoslav  government  was  in  the  process  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  its  hold  over  the  nation,  and  was  using  all  the  means  at  its  dis¬ 
posal,  This  included  the  diversion  from  planned  recipients  of  U.S.  aid 
provided  through  the  UNRRA,  which  the  U.S,  saw  as  a  misuse  of  aid.  The 
United  States  was  deeply  committed  to  the  reconstruction  of  Europe, 
and  during  this  period  began  to  make  positive  action  to  deal  with  the 
growing  threat  of  Communist  (read  Soviet)  expansion  into  the  heart  of 
Europe, 

Military  affairs  and  military- to-nslli tary  contacts  with  the 
U.S,  and  Britain  were  used  by  the  Yugoslavs  as  one  of  many  ohannels  to 
communicate  their  criticism  of  Western  "democracy*  on  ideological  grounds. 
These  negative  contacts  are  not  considered  to  be  within  the  scope  of 
military  interchange  as  used  in  this  study,  since  they  do  not  serve  to 
support  the  development  of  positive  bilateral  relations,  but  they  do  shed 
light  on  the  varied  roles  of  military  elements— personnel ,  equipment, 
organisations  and  communications  means— in  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  Examples  of  this  use  of  military  means  to  express  negative 
relations  during  this  period  are  too  numerous  to  present  in  detail. 


however.  Figure  4,2  does  list  several  instances  which  were  typical  of 
those  occurring  during  the  period, 

USB  OF  MILITARY  MEANS  FOR  NEGATIVE  INTERCHANGE 
Jan  46  -  Jun  48 


gate 

Apr  46 


Jun  46 


Jul  46 
Aug  46 


Jan  4? 

May  4? 


Event 

U.S.  told  it  must  "export"  military  aviation  control  equip¬ 
ment  installed  at  Belgrade,  used  during  the  war  by  the  U.S, 

Air  Transportation  Command  to  support  Partisan  forces;  imply¬ 
ing  that  all  U.S,  equipment  in  Yugoslavia  Is  Yugoslav  property.** 

U.S.  and  British  warships  anchor  in  Trieste  harbor,  sent  by 
Western  governments  to  keep  the  peace  during  Itali&n-Yugo- 
alav  dispute  over  control  of  the  city. 5 

Yugoslav  government  bars  U.S.  military  flights  into  Yugo¬ 
slavia:  seen  in  U.S.  as  political  action.® 


Selected  U.S.  military  personnel,  dependents  and  defense 
civilian  employees  detained  without  charges;  some  charged 
with  espionage./ 


Yugoslav  government  is  reported  requesting  the  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  military  attaches,  including  administrators  of 
UNRRA  aid:  Yugoslavs  charge  espionage.® 


Yugoslav  lend-lease  settlement  negotiations  begin,  then  drag 
on  without  progress:  talks  become  another  form  for  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  West,? 


Figure  4.2 


**The  history  of  placement  and  the  attempted  recovery  of  this 
equipment  was  discussed  in  The  New  York  Times.  2?  April  1946,  p.  2. 

^Ibid..  28  June  1946,  p.  11. 

23  July  1946,  p.  2. 

7 Ibid.,  6  August  1946,  p.  14;  24  September  1946,  p.  10;  20 
November  IpS,  IV,  p.  12. 

8Ibld..  23  January  1947,  p.  13. 

9Jiid.,  17  May  1947.  p.  1;  4  August  1947,  p.  5l  B  August  1947, 
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The  political  nature  of  these  military  events  is  evident  without 
detailed  examination  of  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  Although  rela¬ 
tively  low  level  military  personnel,  and  military  equipment  were 
involved,  the  Yugoslavs  had  high  level,  political  reasons  for  these 
actions.  The  ideological  nature  of  the  struggle,  and  the  growing  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  between  the  D.S.S.R.  and  Yugoslavia  were  attested 
to  by  miovan  Djilas  in  his  recollections  of  the  Yugoslav  mission  to 
Moscow  at  the  beginning  of  1948; 

Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  the  only  two  East  European 
countries  that  were  decisively  against  the  Marshall  PLan— the 
former  largely  out  of  revolutionary  dogmatism,  and  the  latter  for 
fear  that  American  economic  aid  might  shake  up  the  empire  it  had 
so  recently  acquired  militarily. 

Some  American  observers  had  noticed  the  growing  separation  between 
these  two  Communist  ruled  states  the  previous  summers 

.  •  •  Yugoslav  Coomnisa  already  shows  significant  divergencies 
from  the  Russian,  despite  its  position  as  favorite  child  and  the 
basic  similarity  of  race  and  political  tradition.  Yugoslav  Com¬ 
munism  is  as  suspicious,  arbitrary,  brutal,  intolerant  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  fanatical  and  tortuous  as  Russian.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
leads  by  no  moans  the  hermit-like  existence  led  by  Russian  Con- 
munism.  ...  People  not  suspected  by  the  government  are  freer 
in  their  contact  with  foreigners  and  in  their  willingness  to  dis¬ 
cuss  ideology  and  international  politics  than  Is  generally  real¬ 
This  difference  in  perspective  may  have  been  seen  by  astute 
observers  in  Belgrade  and  Washington,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  overall 
pattern  of  relations  between  the  two  states  from  degenerating  during  this 
period. 


10MLlovan  Djilas,  Conversations  rath  Stalin  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  World,  1962),  p.  127. 

**From  a  letter  by  John  M.  Cabot  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
U.S.  Department  of  State,  Eastern  Europe:  the  Soviet  Union.  VdL.  IV  in 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States:  1947  (Washington.  D.C. :  Govern- 
ment  Printing  Office,  1972),  pp.  818-19*  (Hereafter  referred  to  as 
Foreign  Relations:  1947.  Vd.  IV. 
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The  general  state  of  relations  notwithstanding,  there  were  two 
examples  of  Military  interchange  which  illustrate  how  it  can  work  to 
build  positive  relations,  even  in  a  hostile  political  environment. 
These  two  examples  are  shown  in  Figure  4.3  in  the  format  that  will  be 
used  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  discussion  to  display  military 
interchange  examples. 


MUITART  INTERCHANGE 
Jan  k6  -  Jun  46 


Pete  Event 

Jul  4?  U.S.  military  attache  was  commended  for  his 
representation:  M,  •  ,  friendly  contact 
with  a  number  of  Yugoslav  officials  has  been 
established  and  their  confidence  secured, *12 

Jan  48  Secret  clause  in  Italian  surrender  revealed* 
covering  transfer  of  Italian  ships  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Greece,  France,  U.S.S.R.  disclosed. *3 

Figure  4,3 

In  summary,  U.S.  suspicions  of  Coammudsm,  American  interest  in 
preventing  a  Canonist  takeover  in  Greeoe  and  U.S.  interest  in  efforts 
to  rebuild  Europe  put  relations  with  Yugoslavia  in  a  minor  role  during 
this  phase.  The  new  Communist  government  of  Yugoslavia  saw  itself  as 
a  partner  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  path  to  socialism.  The  political 
climate  between  the  U.S.  and  Yugoslavia  was  one  of  dogmatic  rejection 


Type  Interchange 

Military  funded,* 

administration 

representation 


Military  funded, 

operational, 

representation^^ 


12M1.,  p.  823. 

l^Hanson  W.  Baldwin  in  The  New  York  Times.  12  January  1948; 
State  Department  confirmation.  The  New  York  Times.  18  January  1948; 
first  ships  move  for  France,  9  February  1948. 

%his  is  an  exai nple  of  U.S.  military  interchange  to  assist  in 
setting  up  the  peace  treaty  arrangements  that  required  Italian  repara¬ 
tions  to  Yugoslavia,  and  later  U.S.  willingness,  in  the  uncooperative 
atmosphere  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  relations,  to  allow  the  delivery  to  be  com¬ 
pleted. 
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by  the  Yugoslavs,  and  there  was  little  room  for  military  Interchange. 
The  two  examples  of  Interchange  that  could  be  identified  during  this 
phase  show  hoe  it  can  be  carried  out  in  a  hostile  political  environment . 
These  are  isolated  examples  only,  and  not  indicative  of  the  general 
trend  of  the  phase. 

Worried  Rapprochement :  June  1948  -  March  1951.  Proa  the 
Soviet  action  to  ostracise  Yugoslavia  from  the  Cominfom  in  June,  1948* 
until  the  beginning  of  U.S,  arms  aid  to  Yugoslavia  almost  three  years 
later,  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  characterised  by  a 
slow,  worried  rapprochement.  Improvement  began  first  in  words  and 
later  In  fact,  and  the  use  of  military  Interchange  to  assist  in  building 
the  relationship  was  altered  to  keep  pace. 

Mllevan  Djilas  was  not  the  only  Yugoslav  who  noticed  that  all 
was  not  right  in  the  Yugoslav  relationship  with  the  U.S.S.R.  during 
the  early  months  of  1948.  Dedijer  describes  a  Yugoslav  move  toward 
discussion  of  an  eventual  federation  of  Balkan  states,  without  the 
D.S.S.R. ,  that  incensed  the  Kremlin  leadership.  During  a  visit  to 
Rumania  in  January,  Georgi  Dimitrov,  a  Bulgarian  who  had  been  highly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  international  Communist  movement 
before  World  War  XI,  responded  to  a  question  on  a  federation  of  Balkan 
states  by  saying  t 

When  the  question  matures,  as  It  must  inevitably  mature,  then 
our  peoples,  the  nations  of  peoples*  democracy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hungary  and  Greece — 
mind  you,  and  Greece!— will  settle  it. 


15viadimir  Dedijer,  Tito  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1953), 
p.  314.  For  a  background  discussion  of  Georgi  Dimitrov,  "a  person  who 
enjoyed  Stalin* s  rare  regard  ,  .  see  Djilas,  op,  dt..  p.  33. 
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This  statement  by  an  old  international  Communist  and  close  associate 
of  Tito1  s  was  not  lost  on  Moscow  ears.  The  charge  of  plotting  to  form 
a  federation  outside  the  guidance  of  true  (Moscow- style)  Marxism-Leninism 
was  a  central  part  of  the  accusations  against  Tito. 

During  the  week  preceding  the  Condnform  attack  on  Yugoslavia, 
two  major  events  began  to  define  U.S.  attitudes  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  even 
more  clearly  than  they  had  been?  the  Berlin  blockade,  which  necessitated 
the  massive  airlift  of  supplies  Into  the  western  sectors  of  the  city; 
and  the  successful  takeover  in  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Communist  Party. 

In  the  West,  it  appeared  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  on  the  move  again. 

The  first  positive  act  between  the  U.S.  and  Yugoslavia  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  interchange  nature  took  place  within  two  weeks  of  the  Cosdnform 
action.  On  July  10th  the  Yugoslav  Ambassador  and  the  Undersecretary  of 
State  conferred  in  Washington  on  the  still  unsettled  lend-lease  account, 
and  the  press  reported  that  a  settlement  was  near.16  This  agreement  was 
a  form  of  administrative  representation,  which  was  necessary  as  a  prior 
condition  to  any  other  discussion  of  U.S.  aid  for  the  Yugoslavs.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  called  for  Yugoslav  payment  of  $17  million  for 
U.S.  owned  assets  lost  during  the  war,  and  $900  thousand  in  Yugoslav 
currency  for  lend-lease  supplies  not  used  in  the  war.  In  response,  the 
U.S.  released  Yugoslav  gold  which  had  been  held  in  American  banks  during 
the  war,  thus  eliminating  a  major  Yugoslav  frustration. *7 

Except  for  this  immediate  reaction,  to  release  Yugoslav  gold, 
there  was  little  change  in  the  relationship.  Yugoslav  speeches  and 

l6Phe  settlement  agreement  was  signed  by  Secretary  Marshall  and 
Deputy  Minister  Blagojevic  in  Washington  on  July  10th. 

*?The  New  York  Times.  20  July  19*8,  p.  1. 
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official  pronouncements  continued  to  be  hostile  toward  western  ”inq>«rlal- 
ism”  for  some  tine,  although  at  the  Yugoslav  government  anniversary 
celebration  dinner  Mosa  Pi  jade  made  a  point  of  praising  the  U.S.  and 
Britain  for  their  support  of  the  Partisans  during  the  war.  This  expres¬ 
sion  of  thankfulness  was  so  unusual  that  it  was  taken  as  an  important 
signal  of  the  changing  relationship.^ 

In  April,  19**9,  Italy  ceded  nine  small  naval  vessels  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  as  part  of  the  secret  clause  of  the  Italian  peace  settlement 
discussed  above.  This  act  of  reparations  might  have  helped  heal  the 
breach  between  these  neighboring  countries,  but  the  issue  of  control 
of  the  sons  surrounding  Trieste  was  having  a  long  term  negative  effect 
on  Itali an-Yugoalav  relations,  which  served  to  keep  this  example  of 
Yugoslav-Italian  military  interchange  from  having  any  significant  effect 
on  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

In  August,  1949,  President  Truman  responded  favorably  to  a 
Yugoslav  request  to  buy  equipment  In  the  United  States  to  set  up  a 
steel  rolling  mill  in  Yugoslavia.  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  was 
initially  opposed  to  the  move,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  allow  Com¬ 
munist  led  Yugoslavia  to  develop  an  improved  ability  to  make  steel  stook 
of  the  sort  used  in  military  equipment.  The  matter  was  submitted  to 
the  National  Security  Council,  where  the  Secretary  of  Defense  withdrew 
his  objection  cm  the  grounds  that  the  decision  could  be  reviewed  before 
the  equipment  was  actually  shipped. *9  Although  a  steel  finishing 

*®Pijade  was  the  oldest  amber  of  the  Yugoslav  Conmunist  Party 
when  It  was  formed  in  1920.  He  became  the  Party  theoretician,  and  was 
one  of  Tito’s  closest  personal  associates.  See  Djllas,  op.  dt..  pp, 
200-201.  FI  jade’s  remarks  were  made  in  Belgrade  on  29  November  19<48. 

For  comments,  see  The  New  York  Times.  30  Roveber  1948,  p.  9, 

19Ibid.,  19  August  1949,  p.  3. 
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will  is  not  in  itself  an  item  of  defense  "goods"  in  the  sens*  ngod  jp 
this  study,  it  could  have  had  military  significance,  if  the  Yugoslavs 
had  used  the  stool  for  military  purposes,  American  willingness  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  equipment,  and  the  information  that  could  be  gained  by  the 
Yugoslavs  from  examining  and  using  it,  mas  an  important  element  of 
building  a  confident  relationship  between  the  U.S.  and  Yugoslavia.  A 
comment  in  The  New  York  Times  after  the  decision  was  announced  put  the 
event  in  perspective}  "The  move  is  in  line  with  this  country*  s  cautious* 
encouragement  of  Marshal  Tito's  government,  and  is  the  most  vital  step 
thus  far  in  this  policy,"2^ 

During  the  fall  of  19*9,  Soviet  troops  were  concentrated  in  the 
satellite  states  bordering  Yugoslavia.21  In  August  Tito  had  stressed 
his  need  for  a  large  army  to  defend  Yugoslavia  in  the  orisis  with  other 
nations  in  the  Coralnform.22  The  Soviet  troops  appeared  to  many  to  be 
part  of  the  Soviet  effort  to  bring  Yugoslavia  to  terms  with  the  Coadnforxn. 
Rumors  of  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Yugoslavs  began  to  circulate  in  Wash¬ 
ington,^  and  radio  Hungary  reported  that  the  U.S.  was  providing  arms 
aid  to  the  Yugoslavs,2**  These  rumors  were  sharply  denied  by  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson,  as  they  had  been  Whenever  they  hmd  arisen  in  the  past 
year.2-5 

2®Robert  F.  Whitney  in  Ibid..  18  August  19*9,  p.  1. 

2*Ibid..  1  September  19*9*  p.  *• 

^Ibld..  6  August  19*9,  p.  7. 

23lbid..  1  September  19*9,  p.  *• 

2**Ibid.,  8  Septentoer  19*9,  p.  13* 

25por  Secretary  Aoheson's  denial  aes  Ibid..  1  September  19*9,  p. 

*•  An  earlier  rumor  and  its  sharp  denial  by  the  State  Department  is 
described  in  Ibid..  6  Hovenfeer  19*8,  p.  5. 
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However,  this  time  the  U.S.  was  about  to  make  a  major  change  in 
relations  with  Yugoslavia:  on  6  September  1949,  tha  U.S,  Export-Import 
Bank  made  a  $20  million  loan  to  the  Yugoslav  government  for  general 
economic  development.  On  the  eve  of  the  official  announcement  of  the 
loan,  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  of  The  New  York  Times,  with  the  combination  of 
insight  and  advance  information  that  had  characterized  his  coverage  of 
U.S. -Yugoslav  relations,  noted  that:  «.  .  .  a  somewhat  friendlier  atti- 
tude  toward  the  West  is  dimly  becoming  visible. Within  a  month,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  five  of  her  satellite  allies  had  abrogated  their  friend¬ 
ship  pacts  with  Yugoslavia,  and  the  dim  light  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  friend¬ 
ship  was  becoming  brighter,  Ely  early-  November,  Sulzberger  saw  the  U.S. 
prepared  to  provide  ",  .  .  all  aid  short  of  military  support  in  assist¬ 
ing  Marshal  Tito  to  maintain  his  independence.*2?  Within  a  -week,  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  quoted  by  Swiss  sources  as  saying  essentially 
the  same  thing.  Officially  the  report  was  denied,  but  the  perception 
of  a  shifting  U.S.  policy  remained.28  The  shifting  policy  was  no  more 
than  verbal  posturing  by  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Yugoslavs  until  the 
fall  of  1950.  Tito  was  Insistent  that  as  much  as  he  needed  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  replace  what  the  Soviets  had  been  providing 
and  to  counter  the  threat  that  the  Condnfom  nations  now  presented,  he 
was  not  going  to  trade  Yugoslav  independence,  in  domestic  or  inter¬ 
national  matters,  for  U.S.  assistance.  The  Yugoslavs  were  trying  not 
to  take  sides  in  the  growing  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  conflict.  Yugoslav  ideas 

26Ibid..  8  Septenber  1949,  p.  13. 

2?Ibid..  4  November  1949,  p.  12. 

^Ibld..  7  November  1949,  p.  1;  denial  two  days  later,  in  Ibid.. 

9  Novenfcer  19^9,  p,  19. 
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of  nonalignment,  which  have  played  an  important  part  of  Yugoslav  foreign 
policy  in  the  recent  past*  were  beginning  to  be  foranilated  during  this 
period*  and  Belgrade  was  working  to  build  a  reputation  for  existing  out¬ 
side  the  two  major  blocs  of  nations*  The  Yugoslavs  seemed  worried  lest 
by  accepting  U.S.  aid,  which  they  needed,  they  might  destroy  their 
fragile  independence,  not  to  mention  their  image  as  a  nonaligned  power* 

The  U.S.,  on  the  other  hand,  was  moving  slowly  in  its  relations 
with  Yugoslavia  for  other  reasons.  There  was  a  growing  aversion  to 
relations  with  a  Communist  government*  no  matter  how  independent  from 
Moscow  it  appeared.  American  leaders  were  concentrating  their  attention 
on  the  war  in  Korea,  which  was  competing  for  U.S.  military  resources  with 
the  need  to  strengthen  Europe.  Development  of  stronger  ties  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia  .  under  the  unconstrained  conditions  which  the  Yugoslavs  would 
accept,  did  not  appear  to  be  a  major  U.S.  goal  at  this  time. 

In  November,  1950,  after  a  disastrous  harvest*  the  Yugoslavs 
were  faced  with  major  food  shortages.  The  U.S.  offered  to  provide  funds 
through  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  (MDAP)  to  feed  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Armed  Forces*  freeing  existing  foodstuffs  for  use  in  the  civilian 
community.  MDAP  funds  were  a  logical  candidate  for  this  assistance 
for  several  reasons.  First*  the  funds  were  available)  earlier  in  the 
fall  Congress  had  appropriated  an  additional  $4  billion  in  MDAP  funds, 
primarily  to  support  the  United  Nations  operations  in  Korea.  The 
authorisation  legislation  gave  the  President  flexibility  to  divert  up  to 
10  percent  of  the  MDAP  funds  without  prior  Congressional  approval*  if  the 
security  of  the  United  States  required  it.  This  permitted  the  President 
to  shift  these  funds  to  help  Yugoslavia.  On  November  16th  President 
Truman  granted  $16  million  from  MDAP  funds  to  feed  the  Yugoslav  military* 
Be  also  promised  to  ask  Congress  for  additional  help  specifically  for 
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Yugoslavia,  When  news  of  this  help  was  made  public  in  Yugoslavia,  many 
people  mistook  it  for  the  beginning  of  a  A. S. -Yugoslav  military  alliance. 
The  notion  of  such  an  alliance  had  surprising  popularity,  according  to 
U.S.  observers  on  the  scene,2?  This  use  of  MDAP  funds  to  feed  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  military  for  four  months,  thereby-  averting  a  food  crisis  is  an 
example  military  interchange  in  the  category  of  foreign  assistance  funded, 
administrative  (personnel)  goods. 

taring  the  discussion  vfaich  preceded  President  Trtuaan’s  decision 
to  use  MDAP  funds  in  this  instance.  Marshal  Tito  -was  interflowed  by  a 
Western  correspondent  on  Yugoslav  needs  and  the  role  of  U.S.  aid.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  interview  he  said:  "If  our  independence  is  threat¬ 
ened  even  more  by  the  Soviet-led  Condnform  countries,  we  «h*n  buy  arms 
from  the  West. This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Yugoslav  interest 
in  Western  arms  assistance  had  surfaced,  but  it  was  the  first  time 
that  it  had  been  stated  so  explicitly.  This  growing  Yugoslav  sense  of 
need  for  Western  arms,  the  U.S.  desire  to  bolster  Yugoslav  independence 
from  Moscow,  and  the  sense  on  both  sides  that  cooperation  to  attain 
shared  goals  was  possible,  set  the  stage  for  the  period  of  active  mili¬ 
tary  cooperation  that  followed. 

Active  Coimmnity  of  Interest!  Much  1951  -  May  1955.  This 
four  year  period  might  be  called  the  golden  age  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  mili¬ 
tary  Interchange,  it  began  with  a  secret  request  by  the  Yugoslav 
government  for  grant  aid  from  the  United  States  to  modernise  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  military  forces  and  terminated  with  the  shift  of  Yugoslav  foreign 


16 


^For  observations  from  Belgrade  see  Ibid. ,  26  November  1950,  p 
3° Ibid..  2k  November  1950#  p.  18. 
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policy  from  neutral  but  pro-Wbstern  to  neutrhl  but  pro-Co«unist.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  both  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia  were  interested 
in  developing  a  closer  relationship,  and  both  states  were  milling  to 
use  the  channels  of  Ulitny  interchange  to  help  further  these  interests. 

In  March  of  1951  the  Yugoslav  government  initiated  a  secret 
request  for  anas  aid  from  the  United  States,  Britain  and  Rrance.  This 
request  mas  announced  a  month  later  by  the  Yugoslav  government  not  as 
a  change  in  policy,  but  as  a  necessary  step  to  counter  the  growing 
threat  posed  by  the  rearmament  of  the  Balkan  satellite  states  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  31  The  request  included  tanks,  artillery,  small  arms,  com. 
munications  equipment  and  spare  parts  to  modernise  the  Yugoslav  armed 
forces. 32  U.S.  response  to  the  request  was  quick  and  favorable.  On 
April  17th  President  Truman  acted  under  the  same  authority  he  had  used 
^  y®ar  before,  which  permitted  him  to  reprogram  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  annual  MDAP  appropriation  to  any  nation  where  it  was  needed.  The 
materials  sent  were  not  arms,  however.  U.S.  shipments  began  with  less 
politically  explosive  materials  such  as  hides  for  shoes,  wool  for  uni¬ 
forms  and  machine  tools, 33  The  meohanism  for  transferring  arms  and 
military  equipment  would  take  same  time  to  set  up  in  Yugoslavia:  U.S. 
lavs  governing  MDAP  operations  required  that  the  delivery  and  use  of 
U.S.  furnished  equipment  be  checked  upon  arrival  in  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try  by  U.S.  military  personnel,  and  no  military  personnel  were  in 
Yugoslavia  to  perform  this  function.  This  matter,  the  inspection  of 


3lThe  official  announcement  by  Yugoslav  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Vlahovic  was  reported  in  Ibid..  12  April  1951*  P«  23. 

32Ibld . .  9  April  1951.  p.  1. 

33ibld..  17  April  1951.  p.  1.1  19  April  1951.  p.  7. 
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MDAP  equipment  In  the  hands  of  Yugoslav  troops*  was  a  matter  of  con¬ 
tinuing  disagreement  between  the  U.S.  and  Yugoslavia  all  during  this 
period.  The  U.S.  government,  particularly  the  Congress,  insisted  on 
being  assured  through  on-site  inspection  that  the  equipment  mas  being 
used  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  given. 

The  Yugoslav  government  looked  upon  all  foreign  military  presence  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  they  had  cose  to  see  Soviet  military  presence 
before  the  Cominform  break:  as  an  intelligence  gathering  effort,  and 
an  external  effort  to  subvert  the  Yugoslav  military. 

In  order  to  begin  the  actual  procurement  of  military  supplies, 
the  Chief  of  the  Yugoslav  General  Staff,  Colonel  General  Koea  Popovic 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  in  June,  1951*  He  toured  U.S.  military 
installations  to  learn  more  about  the  American  military  system.  ^ 

During  his  visit,  he  stated  that  the  goals  of  Yugoslav  requests  for 
military  assistance  from  the  U.S.  were  threefold:  to  modernise  the 
army;  to  increase  the  firepower  of  the  forces  to  preserve  a  balance 
of  power  in  the  Balkans;  and  to  permit  the  Yugoslavs  to  fight  offen¬ 
sively,  a  capability  they  did  not  have  as  Partisans  during  World  War  II. 
Colonel  General  Popovic  was  looking  for  arms  through  commercial  channels 
at  the  time  of  his  visit,  although  by  the  time  he  arrived  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  had  committed  the  United  States  to  providing  arms  through  mutual 
defense  channels  as  soon  as  they  were  requested  by  Yugoslavia.^ 

In  fact,  the  government  in  Belgrade  had  made  such  a  request 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  Colonel  General  Popovic,  and  on  June  20th  it 

3**Ibld..  9  June  1951,  p.  1. 

35Ibid..  12  June  1951.  p.  15. 
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was  announced  that:  ",  .  .  as  an  earnest  of  the  United  States'  desire 
to  help  maintain  Yugoslavian  independence,  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  delivery  of  a  snail  quantity  of  military  materiel  which  was  drawn 
principally  from  excess  stocks  of  the  Department  of  the  Arny."^  In 
two  months,  the  use  of  military  resources  had  gone  from  a  rumor  to  one 
of  the  confirmed  element  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  toward  Yugoslavia,  The 
speed  with  which  this  program  was  established  illustrates  one  of  the 
inherent  advantages  of  military  interchange  as  an  implement  of  foreign 
policy.  International  diplomacy  proceeds  very  slowly  until  sene  basic 
decision  is  reached,  then  there  is  an  Immediate  requirement  to  respond. 
Because  the  military  has  available  trained  individuals  and  materiel,  it 
is  able  to  react  quickly  under  the  direction  of  the  policy  makers. 

In  August,  1951,  W.  Averlll  Harriman  visited  Tito  as  a  special 
representative  of  President  Truman,  Their  discussion  of  U.S.  aid  was 
an  effort  by  the  U.S.  to  reinforce  the  Yugoslav  perception  that  the 
U.S.  was  providing  aid  without  conditions.  The  talks  resulted  in  agree-, 
ment  between  Tito  and  Harriman  that  the  U.S.  and  Yugoslavia  would  cooper¬ 
ate  in  defending  against  a  Soviet  attack,  although  11  to  had  no  desire 
to  enter  into  any  formal,  written  agreement  on  the  wetter. This 
visit  constitutes  an  example  of  operational  representation,  and  can  be 
considered  one  form  of  military  interchange,  because  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  talks,  even  though  the  participants  were  operating  at  a  broad 
level  of  policy  that  included  more  than  military  issues, 

^From  a  Department  of  Defense  statement  published  in  Ibid.. 

20  June  1951,  p,  l. 

37lbld..  2?  August  1951,  p.  1.  For  an  editorial  favoring  support 
for  Tito,  see  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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Mr.  Harriman*  s  return  to  Washington  was  closely  followed  by  a 
Yugoslav  military  mission,  which  came  to  discuss  the  details  of  aid 
needs.  Major  General  Milo  Killibarda ,  Chief  of  Supply,  and  Major 
General  M.  S.  Saamonja,  Chief  of  Operations  conferred  with  General 
George  C.  Marshall  to  work  out  details  of  the  developing  program.  This 
was  the  first  of  many  high  level  representational  visits  by  Yugoslav 
military  leaders  to  the  United  States  during  this  phase  of  U.S.- 
Yugoslav  relations. 

High  level  military  interchange  visits  took  place  in  both 
countries.  U.S.  Any  Chief  of  Staff,  General  J.  Lawton  Collins  was 
sent  to  Yugoslavia  during  the  fall  of  1951  to  discuss  aid  problems, 
make  further  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  the  aid  program  and 
assess  the  capabilities  of  the  Yugoslav  aimed  forces.  He  discussed  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  (MAAG) 
with  Tito,  who  was  reluctant  to  aooept  American  military  advisors  into 
Yugoslav  units.  3®  During  his  visit  General  Collins  became  better 
acquainted  with  Yugoslav  military  capabilities,  and  watched  Yugoslav 
troops  on  maneuvers.  He  returned  impressed  by  the  maneuvers,  and  eon* 
vinced  that  the  Yugoslavs  needed  tanks,  artillery  and  aviation.  He 
also  managed  to  work  out  an  arrangement  that  would  permit  the  U.S.  to 
perform  the  necessary  observation  and  inspection  of  equipment  without 
creating  an  unacceptable  problem  for  the  Yugoslavs,  This  required  the 
establishment  of  a  new  fora  of  military  representation  within  the 
structure  of  the  American  Brassy  in  Belgrade.  An  Office  of  the 

General  Collins  visit  and  his  discussions  with  Tito  were  re¬ 
ported  in  The  New  York  Times.  15  Octobsr  1951»  p.  1?  17  October  1951*  P» 
I8i  18  October  1951,  p.  17f  19  October  1951.  p.  8. 
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"Military  Assistance  Attache”  was  formed  to  coordinate  O.S.  military 
activity  in  Yugoslavia  that  were  essential  to  the  MDAP  support.  A  O.S. 
Array  brigadier  general  was  brought  in  from  Rome  to  head  the  office.  He 
was  to  work  under  the  control  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador,  and  have  a  total  of 
30  personnel  in  his  office,^  This  staff  was  to  be  in  addition  to  the 
small  attache  offices  from  each  of  the  armed  services.  The  functions 
of  the  ffllitary  Assistance  Attache  wen  tot 

1.  Program  materiel  to  be  shipped  after  ascertaining  local 
needs  and  U.S.  ability  to  satisfy  them; 

2.  Confirm  arrival  of  equipment  and  certify  its  condition; 

3.  Cheek  Yugoslav  use  of  equipment,  and  provide  maintenance 
assistance;  and 

4.  Organize  training  programs  for  Yugoslav  officers  in  the 
United  States  and  possibly  West  Germany.  "0 

Once  Brigadier  General  Harmony's  office  was  set  up  and  func¬ 
tioning,  the  pace  of  military  interchange  began  to  quicken.  Many 
details  of  the  programs  established  were  never  released  to  the  public, 
so  a  complete  analysis  of  the  timing  and  dollar  value  of  eaeh  mili¬ 
tary  interchange  incident  can  not  be  determined  without  access  to  clas¬ 
sified  records.  However,  the  events  reported  in  the  press  during  this 
period  do  indicate  the  variety  and  the  general  acceptability  of  mili¬ 
tary  interchange:  the  examples  in  Figure  4.4  indicate  the  types  of 
interchange  that  were  used  during  this  period. 

During  this  period  of  extensive  military  interchange  activity 
the  United  States  was  also  providing  economic  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  at  a 
rate  roughly  equal  to  the  military  assistance.  These  close  relations 

^Details  of  the  new  post  of  "Military  Assistance  Attache"  were 
announced  in  Ibid..  11  November  1951,  p.  14. 

jlA 

The  new  Military  Assistance  Attache  discussed  Ms  mission  in 
an  Interview,  Ibid..  20  November  1951*  p.  19. 
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did  result  in  some  areas  of  cooperation  in  addition  to  the  adlitaiy 
interchange  activities  themselves.  Yugoslavia  vas  committed  to  oppose 
aggression  in  southeast  Europe,  for  example,  although  the  commitment 
vas  never  made  formal  in  a  signed  agreement,  and  did  not  extend  to 
military  cooperation  beyond  the  Balkans.  Yugoslavia  worked  informally 
with  Greece  and  Turkey  to  coordinate  the  defense  of  the  Ljubljana  Gap, 
but  would  not  join  either  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  nor 
the  ill  fated  European  Defense  Community:  Tito  vas  consistent  in  his 
insistence  that  Yugoslavia  remain  outside  of  any  formal  military  pacts. 
The  U.S.  was  able  to  assist  in  modernizing  the  Yugoslav  armed  forces, 
but  not  to  the  point  where  therm  was  a  completely  open  exchange  of 
information  between  the  two  armed  forces.  The  tJ.S.  was  not  able  to  use 
its  presence,  or  the  weight  of  past  assistance  to  influenee  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs.  Yugoslavia  was  not  inclined  to  join  NATO,  for  example,  and  the 
issue  of  control  of  Trieste  was  still  unresolved,  and  represented  a 
barrier  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  which  in  turn  stood  in  the  wsy 
of  a  elosely  integrated  defense  against  Soviet  aggression  in  Southeast 
Europe. 

After  the  death  of  Stalin  in  March,  1953,  the  threat  from  the 
U.S.S.R.,  as  perceived  by  the  Yugoslavs,  began  to  decrease  somewhat. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  went  through  the  internal  struggles  that  marked  a 
change  of  leadership,  the  political  climate  around  Yugoslavia  began  to 
shift.  It  was  a  though  Tito  and  his  traditional  attitudes  about  inter¬ 
national  relations  remained  constant,  while  the  world  around  him  shifted. 
From  a  Western  perspective  he  began  to  look  more  like  an  ally  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  than  before.  Stalin  was  gone,  and  the  Yugoslavs  seemed  to  be 

the  isolation  he  had  placed  them  in  since  19*»8. 


hoping  for  an  end  to 
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Early  in  1955 ,  for  example,  the  Yugoslav  government  declared  that  it  saw 
no  contradiction  in  accepting  arms  aid  from  the  U.S.  while  regaining 
neutral ,  but  friendly,  toward  both  Eastern  and  Western  blocs.  ^ 

The  Yugoslavs  were  being  consistent  with  their  values  of  long 
standing,  seeking  to  insure  their  own  security  without  losing  their 
political  autonomy,  working  to  improve  their  influence  among  other 
nations  who  were  not  committed  to  either  bloc,  and  looking  for  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  improve  their  own  position  in  the  Balkans.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  these  goals  seem  to  have 
been  a  large  part  of  the  basis  for  Yugoslav  foreign  policy.  From  the 
events  reviewed  above,  they  fit  Yugoslav  actions  during  and  after  World 
War  H. 

From  the  U.S.  perspective,  these  same  Yugoslav  actions  had 
painted  a  different  picture.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Moscow-Belgrade 
rift  to  the  spring  of  1955*  U.S.  policy  makers  had  been  able  to  see  that 
Yugoslavia  was  persona  non  grata  in  the  Soviet  bloc.  From  a  Western 
perspective,  this  meant  that  there  was  some  hope  of  pushing,  pulling 
or  enticing  Tito  to  join  the  Western  camp,  Yugoslav  alliance  with  the 
West  would  have  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  life  in  the  West  over 
life  under  Soviet  domination  and  encouraged  the  other  East  European 
states  to  weaken  the  Soviet  bloc.  Yugoslav  cooperation  with  the  West, 
and  the  ready  Yugoslav  acceptance  of  American  military  assistance  since 
1951  had  been  strong  evidence  that  Yugoslavia  was  being  won  over  into 
alliance  with  the  West. 


»3F.r  .  contwporuy  .»U1*  wmtr*11^  "* 

23  January  1955»  IV,  p.  6. 
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Now  Moscow  and  Belgrade  were  oft  speaking  terns  again.  The  Corn- 
mini  st  foundation  of  Yugoslav  society,  which  had  always  been  there, 
was  somehow  easier  to  see.  The  community  of  interest  that  had  kept  the 
U.S.  and  Yugoslavia  on  parallel  tracks  for  four  years  was  being  over¬ 
shadowed  by  a  growing  Yugoslav  rapprochement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  From 
the  Yugoslav  perspective,  American  assistance  had  been  reciprocated  by 
Yugoslav  cooperation  in  the  face  of  a  Soviet  threat  in  the  Balkans, 
and  the  U.S.-Yugoslav  account  was  settled.  In  the  U.S.  view,  American 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  for  the  past  four  years  had  been  an  investment  to 
insure  Yugoslav  loyalty  in  the  face  of  a  worldwide  Soviet  threat,  and 
the  Yugoslavs  were  falling  behind  in  their  payments. 

Fearful  Alienation?  May  1955  -  May  1957.  The  "golden  age"  of 
U.S.-Yugoslav  military  interchange  did  not  come  to  a  sudden,  unexpected 
end.  Early  in  1955,  before  the  visit  to  Belgrade  by  the  new  Soviet 
leaders,  Nikolai  Bulganin  and  Nikita  Khrushchev,  the  Yugoslav  government 
had  begun  to  take  actions  to  establish  an  international  policy  of 
"absolute  neutrality."  Menbers  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  concerned  with  what 
they  perceived  as  a  growing  threat  of  Communist  expansion,  and  Soviet 
plans  for  world  domination,  expressed  concern  in  May  of  1955  that  the 
U.S,  ought  to  re-examine  aid  to  Yugoslavia  if  Tito  declared  a  policy 
that  did  not  commit  Yugoslavia  to  a  pro— U.S.  position.^*’  The  statements 
were  made  during  annual  hearings  concerning  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs. 

At  a  press  conference  on  May  25th,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  reported 
that  the  U.S.  had  not  changed  its  military  aid  policy  toward  Yugoslavia, 
even  though  Bulganin  and  Khrushchev  were  due  in  Belgrade  the  following 


g,  York  Times.  15  May  1955,  p.  1 
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day.  v  The  Administration  was  still  eaninitted  to  support  Yugoslavia, 
even  though  Congressional  sentiments  were  beginning  to  show  the  effects 
of  Senator  McCarthy* s  anti -Communist  attacks. 

The  Khrushchev-Tito  visit  was  a  major  breakthrough  in  Soviet 
relations  with  Yugoslavia.  Khrushchev  approved  of  the  Yugoslav  policy 
of  (f0ast  and  west,”  and  Moscow  observers  saw  the  Yugoslavs  excluding 
themselves  from  membership  in  NATO  through  the  wording  of  the  joint 
communique  which  was  issued  by  the  two  leaders  at  the  end  of  the  visit. **6 
This  claim  should  not  have  surprised  Western  observers,  since  Tito  had 
been  carefully  turning  aside  all  attempts  to  tie  Yugoslavia  into  a 
Western  military  alliance  since  1951.  Before  the  Soviet  visit,  however, 
the  Yugoslav  government  had  made  a  bid  for  talks  mi  military  aid  with 
Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  The  Yugoslavs  were  firm 
in  their  reluctance  to  join  military  pacts,  but  they  still  felt  the 
need  for  arms  to  defend  themselves.  The  Yugoslav  government  had  not 
changed  their  basic  policy  on  military  pacts  since  the  beginning  of  im¬ 
proved  U.S. -Yugoslav  relations  in  1951,  but  American  attitudes,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Congress,  had  begun  to  change,  and  Yugoslav  leaders  were  unwill¬ 
ing  to  reverse  their  policy  just  to  please  their  American  critics.**8 

Americans  who  favored  continued  Western  aid  to  Yugoslavia  worked 
to  restore  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  program.  C.  L.  Suleberger 

25  May  1955*  P.  4. 

1955*  p.  3. 

A  report  of  the  add-Msy  proposal  was  released  during  the  Soviet 
visit.  See  The  New  York  Times.  31  K«y  1955.  p.  1.  U.S.  confirmation  of 
the  proposed  conference  was  released  almost  immediately,  see  ibid..  2 
Jo®®  1955,  p.  1.  - 

48 

Tito*  s  refusal  to  join  the  Warsaw  Pact  was  reported  in  The 
Hey  York  Times.  6  June  1955,  p.  1.  - 
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reviewed  the  de  facto  connection  of  Yugoslavia  to  NATO  through,  the  Balkan 
entente  with  Greece  and  Turkey,^  The  Yugoslavs  accepted  a  British 
offer  to  conduct  combined  naval  maneuvers  in  the  Adriatic  for  the  first 
time  since  World  War  H.5°  Even  President  Eisenhower  had  spoken  out 
to  support  U.S,  interest  in  Yugoslavia,  but  the  suspicion  growing  in 
Congress  could  not  be  eliminated. 51- 

In  July,  1955,  a  new  item  was  added  to  the  U.S.  suspicions.  As 
Congressional  fears  about  military  aid  to  Yugoslavia  grew,  the  extent 
of  Congressional  questioning  of  U.S,  military  programs  also  Increased. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  for  these  questions.  Pentagon  officials  enlarged 
reporting  requirements  on  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Mission  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  On  the  20th  of  July  the  senior  Military  Assistance  Attache 
reported  that  he  had  been  unable  to  increase  the  inspection  and  review 
of  the  U.S.  program  in  Yugoslavia. 52  The  Yugoslavs,  familiar  with 
Soviet  pressure  tactics  from  the  period  before  the  break  with  the 
Cosdnform,  saw  the  U.S.  attempt  as  "blackmail  and  pressure  .**53  fito, 
feeling  the  pressure,  was  moved  to  forbid  U.S.  "supervision4*  of  mili¬ 
tary  aid  during  a  speech  in  Croatia .5^  This  issue  required  a  visit  to 

^Ibld..  29  Jhne  1955,  p.  28. 

5°Ibid..  A  July  1955.  p.  3?  and  l6  July  1955,  p.  3. 

^President  Eisenhower  minimised  the  impact  of  the  U.S.S.R.- 
Yugoslav  agreement;  see  The  New  York  Times.  9  June  1955.  p.  16,  The 
New  York  Times  supported  the  President's  statement  in  an  editorial  on 
10  June  1955,  p.  24, 

52jbid.,  20  July  1955,  p.  9. 

53*gbid.,  27  July  1955,  p.  3. 

5%to  saw  reflections  of  Soviet  behavior  prior  to  the  Cosdnform 
dispute;  Ibid..  28  July  1955.  pp.  1  and  22. 
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Yugoslavia  by  Deputy  Undersecretary  Morphy  in  October,  which  included 
talks  with  Tito,  in  order  to  find  a  solution  that  allowed  the  U.S. 
representatives  to  cariy  out  their  mission  without  causing  the  Yugoslav 
government  to  feel  a  loss  of  sovereignty.^  This  is  an  exanple  of  a 
relatively  minor  administrative  problem— how  many  MAAS  representatives 
are  permitted  and  how  freely  can  they  travel— that  requires  delicate 
negotiation  at  the  highest  levels  of  government.  Such  involvement  of 
low  level  military  operators  in  high  level  policy  operations  illustrates 
one  of  the  weaknesses  of  military  interchange.  The  personnel  assigned 
to  the  office  of  the  Military  Assistance  Attache  in  Belgrade  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  conditions  during  this  period  that  would  have  magnified  far 
out  of  proportion  any  failure  to  perform  in  an  exemplary  manner  at  all 
times.  Training  and  maintaining  such  personnel  is  costly,  but  the  mili¬ 
tary  must  be  willing  to  spend  the  time  and  money  to  Insure  that  good 
people  are  available  within  the  services,  and  made  available  for  critical 
assignments  regardless  of  the  cost. 

As  a  result  of  the  high  level  efforts  of  Secretary  Murphy,  the 
Yugoslavs  permitted  the  U.S.  to  increase  the  size  of  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  office  at  the  U.S.  Bdjasay  in  Belgrade  from  44  to  60  individuals, 
primarily  military,  permitting  more  complete  reporting,  and  hopefully  a 
more  understanding  Congress.^  In  a  New  York  Times  review  of  U.S.- 
Yugoslav  military  interchange  from  1951  through  1955*  the  following 
effects  of  U.S.  military  assistance  were  identified: 


^Ibid..  l  October  1955.  p.  1. 
^Ibid..  5  November  1955.  p.  3« 
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Twice  saved  Yugoslavia  from  acute  food  shortages; 

Helped  develop  the  Yugoslav  industrial  base; 

Kept  Yugoslavia  out  of  the  Soviet  camp; 

permitted  the  regime  to  relax  internal  controls; 

Strengthened  Yugoslav  defenses; 

Guaranteed  the  friendship  of  the  Yugoslav  people. 37 

These  were  strong  statements.  They  were  not  accepted  immediately  by 
all  Americans.  They  were  simply  untrue  to  those  critics  of  American 
policies  toward  Yugoslavia  who  had  come  to  doubt  the  enmity  between 
Yugoslavia  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  who  saw  the  Yugoslav  regime  as  a  police 
state,  or  who  questioned  the  loyalty  of  a  former  friend  who  has  a  grow¬ 
ing  rapport  with  one’s  worst  enaey.  The  Yugoslav  policy  of  "east  and 
west"  was  generating  alienation  within  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  there  was 
little  the  administration  could  do  to  overcome  it. 

When  the  foreign  aid  program  for  Fiscal  Year  1957  oaxaa  before 
Congress,  proposed  military  aid  to  Yugoslavia  came  under  sharp  attack. 
As  debate  was  getting  underway  in  the  Senate,  Tito  visited  Moscow,  and 
the  friendship  evident  in  his  visit,  particularly  with  Soviet  Defense 
Minister  Marshal  Zhukov,  added  considerable  weight  to  the  arguments  of 
those  i*o  wanted  an  end  to  U.S.  assistance.  Tito,  typically,  saw  this 
opposition  to  Soviet-Yugoslav  friendship  as  unacceptable  pressure.  He 
expressed  his  regrets  over  the  threats  to  cut  U.S.  aid,  but  would  not 
modify  Ms  policies  to  insure  its  continuation.58  When  the  U.S.  debate 
was  over,  there  had  been  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cut  out  all  new 
military  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  However,  the  process  of  authorizing  and 
sppropri.tdng  fortagn  tad  funds  tad  mrilM  in  .  tapdflo^t  rortrie- 
tion  on  „  tad  to  SKotasta..  banning  tatadtafOr  ~ 

37-rbld..  23  January  1956,  p.  8. 

58ibid. .  28  June  1956,  p.  1* 
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Yugoslavia  could  be  spent  only  for  spare  parts  and  replacement  items 
of  equipment.  Further,  whatever  aid  was  planned  for  Tito's  armed  forces 
could  be  sent  only  if  President  Elsenhower  determined  that  it  was  in 
the  national  interest  to  do  so.^  This  assault  on  the  President's 
foreign  aid  program,  the  first  defeat  he  had  suffered  in  foreign  policy, 
gave  the  Yugoslav  government  a  dear  sign  that  there  were  problems  in 
their  relations  with  the  United  States. 

In  an  apparent  effort  to  offset  the  effects  of  this  Senate 
action  against  the  Yugoslav  government,  the  Administration  used  a  mili¬ 
tary  interchange  means  that  was  not  restricted  by  law,  the  naval  ship 
visit.  On  August  8th,  less  than  a  week  after  the  new  restrictive  foreign 
aid  legislation  had  become  lav.  Vice  Admiral  Charles  R.  Brown,  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  U.S.  Navy's  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  began  a 
three  day  courtesy  call  on  the  Yugoslav  Navy.  The  timing  of  this  visit 
was  too  close  to  be  coincidence:  the  flagship  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet 
in  port,  at  Split,  with  its  commander  ashore  as  the  guest  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Navy  could  conceivably  have  been  a  big  help  in  countering  Yugoslav 
popular  disappointment  about  the  cut  in  aid.  This  font  of  military 
operations  funded,  administrative  representation  has  been  an  Important 
element  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  since  long  before  the  "great  white  fleet" 
showed  the  flag  of  the  United  States  in  the  major  harbors  of  the  world. 

It  remains  important  today,  as  a  low  eost,  available  means  of  demonstrating 

59lhe  Authorisation  bill  required  the  Presidential  finding  of 
national  interest;  see  The  New  York  Times.  7  July  1956,  p.  1.  The  Ap¬ 
propriations  bill  restricted  new  funds  to  spare  parts  and  supplies;  see 
The  New  York  Times.  26  July  1956,  p.  1. 

fetbid..  8  June  1956,  p.  1. 
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U,S.  friendship  or  support  for  another  nation,  a  technique  which  is 
completely  under  the  Presidents  control. 

As  the  90  day  deadline  for  the  President'  a  finding  on  military 
assistance  drew  near,  Yugoslav  concern  increased.  In  this  connection, 
a  visit  to  Yugoslavia  by  Khrushchev  in  mid  September  upset  the  govern* 
ment  in  Belgrade!  they  apparently  expected  that  Khrushchev's  visit 
would  pressure  President  Eisenhower  to  decide  against  further  aid  for 
Yugoslavia.61  Their  fears  were  realised  in  part  by  the  Presidential 
decision  on  16  October.  Although  he  determined  that  Yugoslavia  was 
Independent  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  was  therefore  eligible  for  further  aid 
under  the  Congressional  restrictions,  he  decided  to  withhold  further 
deliveries  of  heavy  military  hardware.62  This  decision  stopped  the 
flow  of  tanks  and  jet  planes  until  a  more  detailed  appraisal  of  the 
situation  could  be  made.  The  Yugoslav  government  was  disappointed,  but 
had  little  cause  for  surprise,  after  the  Congressional  debate  and  the 
timing  of  Khrushchev's  visit.  The  President's  action,  to  authorise 
continued  aid  then  withhold  some  of  it  until  the  situation  could  be 
studied  in  more  detail,  became  a  familiar  pattern  during  the  next  two 
years,  as  Congressional  opposition  to  aid  for  Yugoslavia  continued  to 
grow. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  Invaded  Hungary  one  month  later,  the  threat; 
to  Yugoslavia  seemed  to  have  increased  significantly.  The  Yugoslav 
reaction  to  Soviet  intervention  in  Hungary  seemed  ambivalent  £rm  a 

6lIbid«.  19  September  19 56,  p,  14. 

62ThePresident'  s  letter  to  Congress  was  published  in  The  New 
York  Times.  16  October  1956,  p.  4.  For  a  related  story,  see  Ibid. , 

16  October  1956,  p.  1. 
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Western  perspective.  On  one  hand,  he  approved  of  the  original  alms  of 
the  Hungarian  national  Communist  a.  But  events  in  Hungary  had  gotten 
out  of  control,  and  Tito  came  to  support  the  second,  store  violent  Soviet 
invasion,  on  23  October,  as  **.  ,  .  necessary  even  if  unfortunate,**^ 

In  the  United  States,  the  Hungarian  Revolution  was  generally  seen 
as  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  aggressive  Intentions  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
suppressing  what  was  assumed  to  be  the  deep  seated  yearning  for  freedom 
within  the  Hungarian  people.  If  the  Soviet  Union  was  beginning  a  period 
of  military  intervention  in  East  Europe,  U.S.  military  assistance  to  help 
the  Yugoslavs  resist  would  ones  again  be  in  the  national  interest  of  * 
the  United  States.  There  were  reports  in  December,  1956,  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  considering  the  resumption  of  military  aid  to  Yugoslavia.^ 
According  to  The  New  York  Times.  Eisenhower  was  planning  to  invite  Tito 
to  visit  the  United  States,  and  the  resumption  of  aid  was  to  have  been 
made,  or  at  least  announced,  as  part  of  the  visit.  Once  the  proposed 
visit  became  known  in  Congress,  opponents  of  U.S.  relations  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia  began  a  loud,  public  objection  that  grew  into  what  the  press 
ealled  «...  an  uproar.**^5  A  petition  was  circulated  in  Congress  calling 
on  the  President  to  withdraw  Ms  Invitation  to  Tito.  Debate  over  the 
issue  was  loud  and  emotional,  and  widely  reported  in  the  press.  Before 
the  pressure  forced  the  President  to  act.  Tito  announced  that  he  would 


Coffman  and  Neal  have  an  analysis  of  the  Yugoslav 

Oased  on  Yugoslav  sources.  See  Hoffman  and  N®  » n^oaMilw'ratlonale  for 
Zbigniew  BrzeriLnski  provides  a  detMled  MscusMon  of  the  rationale  r or 

Mto*s  actions  during  this  dilemma.  See  BrseMnski,  PP- 

38. 


6^phe  New  York  Times.  17  December  1956,  p*  1» 

65For  a  report  on  Congressional  pressures  see  fijd.,  50  January 
1957.  p.  1. 
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not  bo  coming.  For  a  man  of  Tito*s  pride  and  statwe,  canceling  the 
trip  was  a  major  enbarrassment,  and  another  piece  of  evidence  of  the 
efforts  of  the  U.S.  to  manipulate  him  and  the  way  he  conducted  Yugo¬ 
slav  foreign  policy.  Once  the  visit  was  canceled,  there  was  no  immediate 
action  taken  publicly  to  reinstate  military  aid,  although  the  issue  was 
still  very  much  alive. 

In  May,  once  the  acrimony  of  Tito1  a  canceled  visit  had  died 
down,  plans  to  resume  the  suspended  military  aid  were  revived.^  There 
were  at  that  time  $100  million  worth  of  orders  outstanding,  including 
about  200  jet  planes.  Although  fear  of  Communism  continued  to  dominate 
naxch  of  the  thinking  about  U.S.-Yugoslav  relations,  particularly  in 
Congress,  and  the  relations  themselves  continued  toward  apparent 
alienation,  the  President  seemed  eonaitted  to  attesting  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  at  least  on  a  trial  basis.  The  mechanism  for  military  interchange 
in  Yugoslavia  was  still  intact:  there  were  still  attaches  for  military 
assistance  as  well  as  the  more  traditional  representation  and  informa¬ 
tion  gathering  functions.  On  the  13th  of  May  the  President  began  what 
was  to  be  the  last  major  effort  to  use  military  grant  aid  as  part  of 
U.S.-Yugoslav  relations:  he  ordered  the  resumption  of  previously  com¬ 
mitted  shipments.^ 

Trial  Reconciliation:  May  1957  -  March  19S8.  This  effort  to 
restore  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  Yugoslavia  to  the  more  cooperative, 
pragmatic  basis  of  the  ’’golden  age”  of  five  years  earlier  was  not 

^0n  May  10th,  the  President  was  reported  ready  to  resume  the  aid 
suspended  seven  months  earlier.  See  Ibid..  10  May  1957,  p.  1* 

67£id..  13  May  1957.  p.  7. 
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successful.  The  reasons  were  nary.  Iii  the  United  States,  Congress, 
which  had  for  long  had  a  strong  group  of  opponents  to  U.S.  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  was  still  opposed,  for  basically  ideological  grounds.  Typical 
of  this  position  was  the  comment  of  Senator  William  F.  Knovland  (Rep., 
Calif.),  Senate  Republican  leader  and  long  time  opponent  of  aid  to 
Yugoslavia,  who  was  against  n.  •  •  taxing  the  American  people  to  support 
the  economic  and  political  systems  of  Communist  countries  abroad,**6® 

The  Administration  stood  nearly  alone  during  the  summer  of  1957  in  try¬ 
ing  to  get  a  foreign  aid  bill  through  Congress  containing  aid  for  Yugo¬ 
slavia.6? 

Motivated  by  this  growing  American  antagonism,  and  an  apparent 
Soviet  willingness  to  tolerate  more  diversity  among  satellite  govern¬ 
ments,  the  Yugoslav  government  moved  toward  a  new  rapprochement  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Tito  and  Khrushchev  met  at  a  secret  meeting  at 
Bucharest  in  August  to  discuss  closer  affiliation.70  Yugoslavia  began 
more  active  support  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  United  Nations.  Tito 
criticized  the  West  in  an  article  in  the  fell  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  called  for  the  dissolution  of  NATO,  The  break-point  for  the  U.S. 
most  likely  came  on  October  15th,  when  Belgrade  recognised  the  East 
German  government.  This  "evidence"  that  Yugoslavia  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
were  acting  in  concert  was  followed  quickly  by  an  announcement  by 

15  Mey  1957.  p.  13. 

^Congressional  debate  and  popular  opposition  to  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  aid  proposals  was  reviewed  In  The  New  York  Times.  5  June  1957, 
p.  8;  23  June  1957,  p.  1;  8  July  1957.  p.  25;  20  July  1957.  p.  3. 

7<Wfman  and  Neal,  op.  dt..  p.  444.  For  a  discussion  of  Soviet 
tolerance  for  diversity  among  satellite  governments,  see  Brzeminski, 
op.  dt..  pp.  279-84. 
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Secret**  of  State  toll.,  that  the  U.S.  ™,  r^ievlcg  current  Id  .g™- 

“nts  idth  Yugoslavia.  Th.  basis  lssu.  saved  to  be  the  degree  of  Yugo- 
Slav  independence  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Yugoslav  reaction  to  this  latest  reappraisal  of  U.S,  air 
night  have  been  predicted  from  a  careful  study  of  Tito's  actions  as 
leader  of  the  Partisans  during  World  War  Ut  he  "renounced"  further 
U.S.  aid,  then  called  in  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  see  what  positive  gains 
could  be  made  of  the  resulting  turmoil.72  Tito  said  he  wanted  to  end  the 
irritation  for  both  sides,  and  would  prefer  to  have  the  program  ended. 
However,  neither  Tito  nor  the  U.S.  Ambassador  were  *nnwe  to  dose  the . 
door  on  farther  military  interchange  such  as  spare  parts  for  equipment 
that  was  already  in  Yugoslav  hands. The  Yugoslavs  were  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  securing  the  rest  of  the  Jet  planes,  promised  earlier,  that 
had  not  been  delivered.  As  it  had  been  for  most  of  the  time  since  1951, 
the  real  issue  was  the  military  mission  that  inspected  the  delivery 
and  maintenance  of  U.S.  equipment.  In  March  of  1958  the  frustration  was 
removed  when,  after  six  years  in  Yugoslavia,  the  office  of  the  Military 
Assistance  Attache  was  disbanded,  and  the  44  Americans  who  comprised  the 
element  left  the  country •  On  his  departure,  the  chief  of  the  mission. 
Major  General  Whiter,  reviewed  the  results  of  U.S.  military  assistance 
to  Yugoslavia:  8  of  28  Yugoslav  divisions  had  been  modernised  with  U.S. 


7*The  New  York  Tines.  20  Ootober  1957*  P.  4. 

72Tito's  initial  renunciation  was  reported  in  The  Hew  York  Times. 
8  December  1957,  p.  1.  The  meeting  with  Ambassador  Riddleberger,  held 
ou  9  December,  was  described  as  "amicable"  on  both  sides;  see  Ibid., 

10  December  1957*  p.  9. 

73Ibid..  17  December  1957.  p.  22. 
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equipment;  nearly  all  of  the  combat  aircraft  in  Yugoslavia  were  from 
the  U.S,;  and  except  for  the  Jlir  Force  (where  the  work  of  the  mission 
was  estimated  to  be  only  50-60  percent  complete),  the  job  was  nearly 
done. 7^  General  Walter  also  recomnended  that  the  U.S.  help  finance 
Yugoslav  purchases  of  spare  parts;  there  was  a  common  feeling  that 
the  military  bridge  to  Yugoslavia  should  not  be  burned  completely. 

With  the  departure  of  the  U.S.  military  mission  from  Belgrade, 
military  interchange  took  on  a  different  character.  Op  to  this  point 
military  interchange,  particularly  in  the  form  of  foreign  assistance 
funded  operational  goods,  had  been  a  visible,  highly  publicised  part 
of  U.S. -Yugoslav  relations.  This  had  advantages  and  disadvantages  for 
both  states,  in  that  highly  visible  aid,  while  valuable  in  building 
general  rapport  (the  "friendship  of  the  people")  is  more  easily  attacked 
by  critics  at  home  and  abroad.  During  this  first  major  period  of  mili¬ 
tary  Interchange ,  it  was  often  used  as  a  political  or  symbolic  tool— 
by  the  U.S,  to  stay  the  progress  of  Soviet  expansion,  and  by  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs  to  demonstrate  and  protect  their  national  independence,  in  the 
international  arena. 

During  this  period  military  interchange  did  not  determine  the 
course  of  U.S.-Yugoalav  relations.  Neither  state  saw  their  military 
relationship  as  the  only  important  element  of  their  relationship.  The 
assistance  furnished  by  the  U.S.  to  the  Yugoslavs  to  modernise  their 
armed  forces  in  the  face  of  a  Soviet  threat  provided  a  flexible  tool  for 
assisting  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  relations.  Much  of  its 
value  lay  in  three  characteristics;  it  was  flexible  enough  to  accommodate 


?**Ibld..  26  March  1958,  p.  8. 


political  restrictions  perceived  by  either  state;  it  was  available  almost 
immediately  In  the  fora  of  trained  personnel,  useful  information  or  equip¬ 
ment  already  in  being;  and  it  was  acceptable  to  both  the  American  and 
Yugoslav  governments,  as  Indicated  by  the  number  and  variety  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  interchange  employed.  As  long  as  military  interchange 
remains  flexible,  available  and  acceptable  to  both  the  donor  and  the 
recipient,  U.S,  military  services  can  expect  to  be  involved  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  foreign  policy*  When  high  publicity  programs  such  as  grant  aid 
lost  political  acceptability  in  U.S. -Yugoslav  relations,  the  military 
continued  to  be  involved  in  military  interchange,  although  the  means 
used  mere  less  obvious,  as  a  review  of  the  period  since  March  1958  will 


demonstrate 


CHAPTER  V 


YUGOSLAV  NONALIGNMBNT  AND  M3UTART  INTERCHANGE 


When  the  American  military  assistance  mission  left  Belgrade  in 
the  spring  of  1958,  there  was  a  definite  change  in  the  type  of  military 
interchange  most  frequently  used  to  support  U.S.  policy  toward  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  although  the  policy  itself  remained  essentially  the  same.  The 
United  States  government  continued  to  develop  a  relationship  based  pri¬ 
marily  on't.,  mutual  respect  for  independence,***  Prom  March,  1958,  to 
the  end  of  1972,  U.S,-Yugoslav  relations  followed  a  cyclical  path 
similar  in  many  ways  to  that  followed  earlier.  There  were  tines  of 
active  military  cooperation  separated  by  periods  of  relative  isolation. 
Viewed  as  a  whole  the  14  years  show  a  slow  decline  in  the  Congressional 
hostility  that  precipitated  the  termination  of  aid  in  1958.  This  decline 
seems  to  have  accompanied  a  general  reduction  of  American  perceptions  of 
the  importance  of  Yugoslav  independence  from  Moscow  as  an  example  to  the 
other  nations  of  East  Europe.  This  apparent  change  in  the  importance  of 
TT.fi, -Yugoslav  relations  can  be  seen  in  a  general  decline  in  the  reports 
of  U.S.  military  interchange  with  Yugoslavia  reported  in  The  New  York 
Times.2  Although  the  number  of  reports  of  military  interchange  was 


*The  phrase  is  taken  from  President  Nixon*  s  communique. 

2As  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  New  York  Times  has  been  used 
here  as  the  primary  source  of  data  on  U.  S.-Yugoslav  military  interchange. 
The  editorial  position  of  the  Times  has  generally  favored  continued  con¬ 
tact  with  Yugoslavia,  Coverage  of  U. S.-Yugoslav  relations  was  considered 
adequate  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  ^though  no  single  source  can 
provide  complete  coverage  of  U.S.  international  relations,  the  Times  was 
considered  representative. 
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reduced  after  1958.  there  are  examples  of  a  vide  variety  of  Interchange 
types,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  discussion* 

Like  the  earlier  period,  this  time  from  1958  to  the  end  of  1972 
can  be  divided  into  phases,  marked  by  inport  ant  changes  in  the  nature 
of  military  interchange  used  between  the  tvo  states.  The  differences 
between  periods  are  not  as  sharply  defined  as  were  those  of  the  years 
immediately  following  World  War  XI,  but  they  do  divide  the  period  for 
discussion,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  flexibility  of  military  inter¬ 
change  means.  The  four  phases  of  this  period  are  as  shown  in  Figure  5*1* 

PHASES  OF  MILITARY  INTERCHANGE 
1958  -  1972 

Mar  58  -  Sep  6l  "Secret*1  sales 

Sep  ol  -  Feb  64  Yugoslav  nonalignment 

Feb  64  -  Aug  68  Nonalignment  with  broadening  contact 

Aug  68  -  Deo  72  Military  interchange  revitalised 

Figure  5.1 

" Secret11  Sales?  March  1958  -  September  1961.  The  period  fol¬ 
lowing  the  termination  of  the  U.S.  military  mission  to  Belgrade  was  one 
of  growing  Congressional  criticism  of  American  involvement  with  the 
Yugoslavs.  At  the  same  time,  the  Administration  continued  to  build 
positive  relationships  through  channels  that  had  not  been  restricted 
by  Congress.  One  of  these  was  the  continuation  of  a  program  of  selling 
military  training,  supplies  and  equipment  to  the  Yugoslavs  for  cash, 
rather  than  loaning  or  giving  it  to  them.  Earlier  sales  of  spare  parts 
and  replacement  equipment  had  been  reported  in  the  press  on  a  routine 
basis,  and  had  not  been  criticized  extensively.  Now,  the  policies  which 
had  formerly  guided  these  relatively  small  scale  purchases  were  applied 
to  major  items  of  equipment  such  as  the  Jets  and  tanks  desired  hy  the 
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Yugoslavs.  These  policies  were  spelled  out  by  Defense  Department  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  October,  1961,  when  the  full  extent  of  U.S.  military  sales 
to  Yugoslavia  finally  came  to  light: 

1.  Material  sold  is  too  obsolescent  for  use  in  a  major  European 
war,  so  possession  by  the  Yugoslavs  will  not  upset  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe. 

2.  Training  of  Yugoslav  operators  and  teohnioians  is  conducted 
in  the  U.S.,  thereby  exposing  Yugoslavs  to  Western  ideas. 

3.  Maintenance  and  delivery  requires  that  U.S.  technicians  be 
allowed  Inside  Yugoslavia. 

4.  If  the  D.S.  didn't  sell  to  the  Yugoslavs,  then  the  U.S.S.R. 
would. 3 

During  the  summer  of  1958,  Congress  went  through  the  annual  strug¬ 
gle  over  all  forms  of  aid  for  Yugoslavia.  This  time  the  supporters  of 
Yugoslav  relations  were  more  successful:  the  restriction  which  Congress 
had  enacted  the  previous  year,  requiring  a  special  declaration  by  the 
President  in  order  to  continue  the  aid  program,  was  dropped  from  the 
foreign  aid  legislation  for  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  19 59. 4  This  may  have  been 
a  hollow  victory  sinoe  the  U.S.  aid  mission  was  gone  from  Belgrade,  but  it 
encouraged  the  Yugoslavs  and  disturbed  the  Soviets. 

Yugoslavia  was  still  working  hard  to  remain  outside  the  two 
major  power  blocs.  In  June  the  departing  Ambassador  in  Washington, 

Dr,  Leo  Mates,  informed  an  American  audience  on  the  *M»et  the  Press" 
television  program  that  Yugoslavia  would  not  join  NATO,  even  if  invited, 
and  furthermore  had  no  intention  of  joining  the  Warsaw  Pact, 5  What  the 
Yugoslavs  wanted,  as  they  had  wanted  in  the  past  was  D.S.  arms,  not  an 
alliance  with  the  United  States.  Two  days  after  Dr.  Mates'  television 


^Guidelines  for  sale  of  set  aircraft  to  Yugoslavia,  j»dM\ 
a  Defense  Department  spokesman.  See  ^he^New  York  Times,  16  October  1961, 

p.  1. 


18  June  1958,  p.  66. 

5b r.  Mates*  statement  was  reported  in  Ibid..  I6  June  1958 *  P*  7* 


appearance  in  Washington,  Belgrade  complained  that  U.S,  military  equip¬ 
ment  deliveries  were  taking  too  long.  They  claimed  that  it  was  taking 
six  to  eight  months  to  receive  parts  for  F-84  jet  aircraft,  once  the 
parts  had  been  purchased  in  the  United  States.  The  report  noted  that 
the  Yugoslavs  had  spent  $2  million  on  equipment  since  the  end  of  the 
aid  program  earlier  in  the  year,  and  was  in  the  process  of  placing  orders 
for  an  additional  $6  million.  New  sales  requests  were  foreseen,  although 
no  details  were  given  at  the  time,^  Ambassador  Mates  attempted  to  mini¬ 
mise  the  possibility  of  increased  military  purchases  or  a  resumption  of 
military  aid.?  From  Ambassador  Mates*  comments,  it  appeared  that  the 
Yugoslav  government  did  not  see  a  significant  threat  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
at  that  time,  and  there  was  no  clearly  apparent  need  for  a  return  to  a 
program  which  had  been  so  strongly  attacked  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

While  Ambassador  Mates  was  keeping  a  low  profile  in  Washington, 
the  Yugoslav  government  was  in  the  process  of  buying  lW  combat  aircraft 
from  the  United  States.  Although  the  agreement  was  not  revealed  until 
October,  1961,  78  F-86E  jet  fighters  and  70  TV-2  jet  trainers  were  sold 
by  the  U.S.  to  Yugoslavia  during  the  1958-1959  period.8  ItarLng  1959 
another  military  interchange  means  was  introduced  into  U.S. -Yugoslav 
relations,  the  training  of  senior  officers  at  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College.?  Since  1959,  the  Yugoslav  government  has  paid 
the  expenses  for  one  or  two  field  grade  officers  to  spend  nine  months  at 
the  senior  tactical  school  of  the  U.S.  Amy.  The  experience  provides 


^This  report  was  the  first  motion  of  the /SJ/JcS  <*atnJnt 
U.S. -Yugoslav  Slitaiy  interchange.  See  JbJd.t  19  Jbne  1958,  p.  « 

?Ibld.»  20  June  1958,  P«  3. 

8 Ibid..  18  October  1961,  p.  15. 

9ibid..  I11*  October  1961,  p.  8. 


these  officers  with  extensive  information  on  U.S.  operational  doctrine 
and  techniques,  and  exposes  then  to  many  U.S.  Arny  officers  who  later 
move  into  positions  of  leadership  within  the  American  military  community. 
Both  of  these  Interchange  means  were  funded  by  the  Yugoslav  government. 

In  one  sense,  this  was  not  aid,  since  the  U.S.  government  was  being  paid 
for  what  was  given  to  the  Yugoslavs.  However,  "foreign  military  sales" 

(as  arrangements  of  this  type  have  since  come  to  be  called)  ere  authorised 
by  the  same  legislative  sots  ufcdLeh  establish  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs. 
Most  Congressmen  and  military  personnel  involved  in  the  program  consider 
these  activities  to  be  a  part  of  "military  assistance"  or  "aid."  This 
confusion  has  oaused  considerable  ill  will  in  the  past  between  Congress 
and  the  President.  When  Congress  restricts  "aid,"  as  had  been  done  in 
the  case  of  Yugoslavia,  and  the  Administration  continues  to  encourage 
military  sales  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  not  "aid,"  Congressmen 
feel  that  they  have  been  manipulated  by  the  White  House.  1°  Other  nations 
who  pay  for  military  goods  or  services  received  from  the  U.S*  also  resent 
having  their  cash  sales  discussed  as  "American  aid"  in  Congress  and  the 
press. 

A  year  later,  in  September  of  i960,  the  matter  of  an  official 
visit  to  the  U.S.  by  Premier  Tito  was  revived.  Tito  and  Gamil  Abdel 
Nasser  of  Egypt  had  decided  to  attend  the  fifteenth  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  to  continue  their  growing  efforts  to  coalesce  the 
nations  of  the  "third  world"  into  a  force  against  the  growing  armaments 


l°TMs  form  of  power  politics  is  a  oornnon  part  of  the  interaction 
between  the  President  and  Congress.  matters  where  the  Constitution 
gives  neither  one  dear  primacy,  both  will  use  the  letter  of  the  law  to 
advance  what  they  believe  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country. 
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race  among  the  major  powers  of  the  world. **  Government  leaders  in  Wash¬ 
ington  considered  making  the  imitation,  but  instead  decided  in  favor  of 
an  informal  visit  between  Tito  and  President  Elsenhower  in  New  York, 
where  there  was  less  chance  of  an  embarrassing  incident  such  as  the 
Congressional  uproar  which  had  forced  the  cancellation  of  Tito,s  visit 
to  the  U.S.  four  years  earlier. 

Tito*  s  speech  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  stressed 
the  need  for  disarmament,  but  his  comments  apparently  referred  to  the 
major  powers,  and  not  to  Yugoslavia,  The  Yugoslavs  still  felt  the  need 
for  improved  military  forces  to  insure  their  own  independence,  as  shown 
by  the  following  two  Instances  of  military  interchange. 

In  December,  I960,  the  Greek  government  sold  to  the  Yugoslavs 
50  F-84g  jet  fighters  which  had  been-made  in  the  United  States. ^ 
Although  the  business  transaction  was  between  Belgrade  and  Athens,  "the 
United  States  became  involved.  Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation  which 
had  initially  provided  the  items  to  Greece,  U.S.  approval  was  required 
before  they  could  be  sold,  transferred  or  salvaged  by  the  Greeks.  It  is 
possible  but  not  likely,  that  this  sale  was  engineered  in  Washington  from 
the  start:  that  the  planes  were  provided  to  the  Greeks  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  that  they  would  be  sold  to  Yugoslavia.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
Greek  government  notified  Washington  of  her  intention  to  dispose  of  the 
planes,  and  the  transaction  with  Yugoslavia  was  arranged  to  satisfy  all 
parties.  This  sale  was  completed  without  publicity  in  the  United  States. 
The  fact  that  Greece  had  sold  U.S.  made  airoraft  to  Yugoslavia  was  not 

^Ibid. .  13  September  i960,  p,  1. 

^Ibid..  14  October  1961,  p.  8. 


revealed  until  the  following  year,  during  the  general  expose  of  U.S. 
military  sales  to  Yugoslavia.  This  incident  is  another  example  of  a 
situation  where  the  Administration  was  not  required  by  lav  to  notify 
Congress  of  a  particular  military  interchange  activity,  and  chose  not 
to  do  so  voluntarily* 

Later,  in  March,  1961,  the  U.S.  completed  a  contract  that  had 
been  under  negotiation  for  more  than  a  year,  to  sell  130  obsolescent 
P86d  Jet  fighters  to  the  Yugoslavs.^  like  the  Greek  sale  above,  this 
instance  of  military  interchange  was  not  reported  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  it  took  place.  Once  again,  the  U.S.  officials  in  the  Admin¬ 
istration  responsible  for  arranging  the  sale  were  able  to  take  a  mili¬ 
tary  interchange  action  that  supported  the  development  of  U.S. -Yugoslav 
relations  without  notifying  Congress,  and  risking  the  loud  condemnation 
that  had  interrupted  earlier,  more  widely  publicised  incidents,  such  as 
the  abortive  attempt  to  invite  Tito  to  visit  the  United  States  in  1957. 

With  the  exception  of  routine  announcements  early  during  this 
phase,  the  sales  events  discussed  above  were  not  publicized  at  the  time 
they  were  carried  out.  The  Congress  was  willing  to  allow  the  U.S.  sup¬ 
port  of  Yugoslavia  to  continue  at  the  level  which  they  were  aware  of,, 
and  the  Administration  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  continue  to  support 
the  development  of  increased  positive  relations  through  unpublieised 
means,  many  involving  military  interchange.  The  ability  of  the  military 
to  act  quickly  and  quietly  to  carry  out  the  foreign  policy  desires  of  the 
President,  without  necessarily  informing  Congress  or  the  American  people, 
is  a  powerful  element  of  military  interchange.  So  long  as  there  are 


13Jbid.,  p.  8 
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differences  of  opinion  -within  the  U.S.  government  over  how  much  assist¬ 
ance  the  United  States  should  provide  for  another  country,  military 
interchange  is  likely  to  be  used  to  carry  out  foreign  policy  without 
full  public  disclosure.  Because  of  their  involvement  in  such  issues 
as  the  sale  of  jets  to  Yugoslavia,  the  military  services  can  expect  to 
find  themselves  in  the  middle  of  domestic  political  issues  which  are  far 
removed  from  the  foreign  policy  itself.  This  political  aspect  of  mili¬ 
tary  interchange  can  place  the  military  services  in  the  undesirable  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  to  choose  between  alienating  themselves  from  Congress, 
which  provides  the  funds  to  them,  or  refusing  to  carry  out  a  legal 
order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Success  under  these  situations  requires 
that  all  personnel  involved  in  military  interchange  have  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  political  nature  of  their  work. 

Yugoslav  Non-Alignment:  September  1961  -  February  1964.  This 
phase  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  military  interchange  began  with  the  Conference 
of  Nonaligned  Nations  in  Belgrade  in  September,  1961,  and  ended  with  the 
U,S.  Congressional  action  to  bar  all  aid  to  nations  that  traded  with  the 
Communist  led  regime  in  Cuba.  It  had  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
earlier  phase  of  "fearful  alienation**  from  1955  to  1957* 

1.  Yugoslav  emphasis  on  non-alignment. 

2.  Popular  reaction  against  Communism  in  the  U.S. 

3.  Arms  aid  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  Yugoslavia. 

4.  A  battle  by  the  U.S.  Congress  over  foreign  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

5.  War  in  a  small  country  of  interest  to  both  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

6.  A  visit  by  Tito  to  Moscow. 

7.  An  invitation  to  Tito  to  visit  the  U.S. 

8.  New  limitations  on  U.S.  foreign  aid. 
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The  Belgrade  Conference  was  called  by  Tito  to  further  his  drive 
toward  a  position  of  leadership  among  the  non-aligned  nations  of  the 
world.1**  Prior  to  the  conference,  the  U.S.  had  been  assured  through 
diplomatic  channels  that  the  conference  proceedings,  and  particularly 
the  speech  by  Tito  during  the  conference,  would  not  be  an  embarrassment 
to  the  United  States;  ^  however,  the  proceedings  were  thought  by  Western 
observers  to  be  aimed  directly  at  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  final 
communique  called  for  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  to  halt  war  preparations  and 
prepare  for  peaoe;  an  end  to  colonialism;  abolition  of  foreign  military 
bases  such  as  the  U.S.  Navy  Base  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba;  admission  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic  to  the  U.N.;  and  the  convening  of  a  world 
disarmament  conference.16  All  of  these  issues  had  been  discussed  before 
by  Tito,  but  the  combination  of  all  of  them  together  as  the  platform  of 
an  international  conference  gave  rise  to  new  concern  within  the  United 
States.  Once  again  the  U.S.  considered  re-evaluating  aid  commitments 
with  Yugoslavia. 

The  popular  reaction  against  Communism  finally  led  to  disclosure 
of  the  extent  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  military  interchange  since  the  end  of 
the  aid  program.  In  mid  October,  1961,  an  Air  Rational  Guard  major  reported 
in  a  Dallas,  Texas,  newspaper  that  the  U.S,  was  involved  in  a  "treasonous 
situation"  because  four  Yugoslav  officers  were  undergoing  pilot  training 

^One  of  the  problems  of  tbs  English  language  is  the  necessity 
to  use  "non-aligned"  as  the  descriptor  for  a  group  of  nations  that  seek 
ollRn  themselves  with  each  other  against  the  two  major  power  blocs. 

New  York  Times.  1*  September  1961,  p.  5. 


l6Jbid.,  7  September  1961,  p.  1 
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at  Perrin  Air  Force  Base  outside  of  Dallas.*?  Investigation  of  this 
report  led  to  the  public  disclosure  for  the  first  tine  of  the  extensive 
sales  agreements  which  had  been  made  between  the  U.S.  and  Yugoslavia 
since  March,  1958.  Press  exposes  and  official  explanations  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession  for  a  week.*®  gy  the  time  popular  Inter¬ 
est  shifted  to  another  issue,  the  dimensions  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  military 
interchange  were  drawn  more  clearly  for  the  public  than  they  had  been 
for  many  years.  U.S.  military  aid  during  the  1952-1957  period  had  been 
estimated  at  $693.8  million,  the  number  of  planes  sold  to  the  Yugoslavs 
was  reported  at  553*  and  the  legal  basis  for  further  sales  of  military 
materiel  to  the  Yugoslavs  had  been  firmly  defended.  In  the  earlier 
period  American  anti -Communist  feeling  had  led  to  an  attack  on  alleged 
Communist  influence  in  America  by  Senator  McCarthy.  This  time  it  had 
resulted  in  a  revealing  look  into  the  unpublldeed  use  of  military  sales 
in  foreign  policy  operations. 

In  October,  1961,  the  U.S.  was  involved  in  a  crisis  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  over  the  future  of  Berlin.  The  Soviets  had  given  an  ultimatum 
in  June  that  a  German  peace  treaty  must  be  signed  by  December.  President 
Kennedy  had  pledged  in  response  to  fight  to  defend  the  people  of  Berlin. 
The  Soviet  Union  countered  with  the  construction  of  the  Berlin  wall  and 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing.*?  At  this  tense  moment,  the  story  of 
U.S.  "aid”  to  Yugoslavia  was  released.  Domestic  reaction  to  the  atory 
of  U.S, -Yugoslav  cooperation  was  relatively  mild.  Attention  may  have  been 

*7Ibld..  14  October  1961,  p.  1. 

*®For  major  articles  see  The  New  York  Times.  14,  15,  16,  18,  19, 
and  22  October  1961. 

*?For  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Soviet  eampaign  against  Berlin, 
see  Thomas  W.  Wolfe,  Soviet  Power  and  Europe?  1945-1970  (Baltimore:  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  i^6),  pp.  89-96, 
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diverted  by  the  more  critical  situation  in  Berlin.  Congressional 
leaders  nay  have  recognized  the  futility  of  condemning  a  military  sales 
action  that  had  been  procedurally  correct  even  if  it  did  violate  the 
spirit  of  Congressional  desires.  The  reasons  are  not  yet  clear  for  the 
lack  of  objection  to  this  news,  but  regardless  of  the  reason,  the  inci¬ 
dent  passed,  and  the  Administration  continued  too  with  the  programs 
already  in  operation. 

As  if  to  add  to  the  provocation  already  perceived  nary  places  in 
the  United  States,  the  Yugoslavs  accepted  a  shipment  of  Soviet  T-54  tanks 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Condnform  dispute  began  in  1948.^  The 
U.S.  Congress  reacted  during  the  debate  over  the  FT  1959  foreign  aid 
legislation  with  a  strong  attempt  to  limit  all  forms  of  U.S.  aid  to  Com¬ 
munist  dominated  countries,  especially  Yugoslavia.  The  attempt  to 
restrict  President  Kennedy's  use  of  aid  as  an  implement  of  foreign 
policy  was  finally  defeated,  but  only  after  a  stiff,  eight  hour  debate, 
and  then  only  by  a  narrow  48  to  4l  margin.2*  The  mood  in  Congress  about 
U.S.  aid  for  Yugoslavia  continued  to  deteriorate. 

A  visit  to  Yugoslavia  by  Leonid  Brezhnev,  Chairman  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,22  in  late  Septeatoer,  1962,  and  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  the  following  month  served  as  additional  signs  to  those 
in  the  United  States  with  anti-Coraminist  perspectives  that  nations  led 
by  the  Communist  Party,  particularly  Yugoslavia,  could  not  be  trusted. 

In  December,  Tito  paid  a  visit  to  Moscow.  In  his  discussions  there  and 
the  pronouncements  made  upon  his  return  he  stressed  that  Yugoslavia 

^Ihe  New  York  Times.  2  May  1962,  p.  4. 

21Ibid..  20  July  1962,  p.  20. 

22TWLs  post  is  the  nominal  head  of  state  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
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was  following  a  genuine  Mandst-Leninist  path  to  socialism,  but  would 
not  alter  its  policy  of  non-alignment  and  friendly  relations  with  all 
countries.  None  of  this,  when  seen  from  a  Western,  anti-Communist  view¬ 
point  was  encouraging. 

The  U.S.  Administration  did  not  hold  this  view  of  Yugoslavia, 
and  was  still  committed  to  encouraging  the  Yugoslavs  to  take  a  line  as 
independent  as  possible  from  Moscow.  In  May  of  19&3  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  visited  Tito  in  Belgrade.  During  the  discussion,  two  Yugoslav 
concerns  came  to  light:  the  fear  that  loss  of  most  favored  nation 
(MFN)  status  would  seriously  disrupt  Yugoslav  economic  development; 
and  the  Yugoslav  desire  to  purchase  military  equipment  from  the  United 
States,  particularly  spare  parts. ^  This  renewal  of  interest  in  mili¬ 
tary  sales  by  the  Yugoslavs,  and  the  willingness  of  the  U.S.  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  have  it  publicised  in  the  United  States  gave  the  appearance 
of  a  shift  in  attitudes  about  military  interchange  between  the  two 
states. 

The  speed  with  which  military  interchange  can  be  employed  was 
demonstrated  during  the  summer  of  19*3,  vhen  a  devastating  eauthquake 
occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Skopje,  in  southern  Macedonia.  The 
American  reaction  was  immediate.  Within  four  days  of  the  quake,  the 
U.S.  Amy  had  dispatched  a  field  hospital  from  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  to 
provide  assistance  to  quake  victims.  The  medical  team  was  cheered  by 
the  Yugoslavs,  who  were  impressed  by  the  speed  of  the  U.S.  response 


23vbid  5  May  1963,  p.  1.  Congressional  legislation  for  the 
FT  1963  foreign  *aid  progrw  had  ^uded  ^measuw  to 

IT.  £££« 

be  taken  for  one  year,  from  the  date  or  nouuic*w.«n. 
report  see  Ibid.,  6  October  1962,  P»  !• 
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and  the  extent  of  the  aid  provided.  Consenting  on  the  value  of  this 
service  funded,  administrative  service,  a  spokesman  from  the  U.S.  Embassy 
said:  '‘There  is  no  question  .  ,  ,  that  the  presence  of  this  mercy  mis¬ 
sion  here  has  done  more  to  raise  American  prestige  among  Yugoslavs  than 
any  other  thing  in  years."**  This  small  example  of  military  interchange 
illustrates  the  flexibility,  availability  and  general  acceptability  of 
a  common  use  of  military  resources  to  support  U.S.  foreign  relations. 

The  next  incident  of  military  interchange  to  be  revealed  came  to 
light  on  the  eve  of  Marshal  Tito's  first  official  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  October.  1963.  The  week  before  Tito's  arrival.  Senator 
Dirksen  and  Representative  Halleck,  the  Republican  leaders  in  the 
Senate  and  House,  revealed  on  their  weekly  television  program  that 
President  Kennedy  had  "defied"  a  Congressionally  imposed  restriction 
on  military  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  by  permitting  the  Yugoslavs  to  purchase 
$2  million  in  military  supplies  from  the  United  States.  In  the  opinion 
of  these  Congressmen,  this  was  a  clear  case  of  the  President  over¬ 
stepping  his  bounds.2^  In  fact,  the  Congress  had  restricted  aid  through 
grants  and  loans  for  military  purposes,  but  had  not  specifically  addressed 
the  question  of  sales  to  the  Yugoslavs  for  cash.  As  mentioned  above, 
the  distinction  between  aid  and  sales  is  often  overlooked,  particularly 
by  opponents  of  military  involvement  in  foreign  policy.  It  is  an 
important  difference,  one  that  frequently  gives  the  Administration  some 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  military  interchange  that  is  not  readily 
apparent.  In  defending  the  sale  to  Yugoslavia,  George  F.  Kerman,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia,  made  the  distinction  clearly: 


**The  New  York  Times,  i  August  1963.  p*  8. 
25Ibid..  11  October  1963,  p.  18. 
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With  respect  to  the  particular  sale'  in  question,  the  term  «aid« 
ought  never  to  have  been  used.  Our  military-  aid  program  for  Yugo¬ 
slavia  was  terminated  some  6  years  ago  at  the  initiative  of  the 
Yugoslavs.  Since  then  they  have  paid  dollars  cash  for  military 
equipment  purchased  in  this  country.  They  will  do  so  in  the 
present  instance,2® 

During  Tito*s  visit,  President  Kennedy  initiated  another  instance 
of  military  interchange:  he  offered  to  provide  to  the  Yugoslavs  enough 
surplus  barracks  buildings  to  house  10,000  homeless  victims  of  the 
Skopje  earthquake.^  The  barracks  were  to  come  from  surplus  stockpiles 
in  France.  These  items  may  have  been  payed  for  by  the  military,  by 
authorizing  a  reduction  of  required  stockage  levels,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  U.S.  military  custodian  of  the  barracks  was  reimbursed 
for  their  value  from  emergency  relief  funds  that  are  part  of  every 
annual  foreign  aid  bill.  Military  interchange  was  a  valuable  means  here 
because  of  the  immediate  availability  of  the  material.  Once  the  Presi¬ 
dent  decided  to  move  an  immediate  response  was  possible  using  military 
goods.  If  normal  contracting  procedures  had  been  followed  to  provide 
equivalent  housing  through  non-military  channels,  there  would  have  been 
a  much  longer  delay,  since  non-military  welfare  agencies  were  not  likely 
to  have  surplus  housing  on  hand  for  10,000  people. 

During  Tito*  s  visit,  he  and  President  Kennedy  agreed  that  U.S. 
aid  for  Yugoslavia  was  no  longer  needed,  and  that  future  relations  would 
concentrate  on  economic  and  agricultural  development  loans  and  trade, 
which  was  a  recognition  of  the  status  quo  rather  than  a  new  policy. 
Congress,  however,  was  still  seeking  further  restrictions  on  D.S.- 
Yugoslav  relations.  In  November  they  deprived  the  President  of  his 

26Ibid.,  16  October  1963,  p.  44. 

2?Ibld..  18  October  1963,  p.  1. 
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discretionary  authority  to  waive  the  ban  bn  nrilitaiy  and  economic  aid  to 
Yugoslavia,28  and  in  February,  1964-,  they  barred  military  aid  to  an? 
country  trading  with  Cuba.2*?  since  U.S. -Yugoslav  military  interchange 
was  being  carried  out  primarily  through  cash  sales  at  this  time,  these 
further  restrictions  did  little  to  alter  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy* 
although  they  did  give  U.S,  policy  toward  Yugoslavia  a  rather  "schieo- 

phrenic*’  appearance, 30 

As  this  phase  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  relations  came  to  a  dose,  there 
were  signs  that  the  United  States  was  becoming  more  concerned  about  the 
Yugoslav  efforts  to  beoome  a  leading  spokesman  among  the  non-aligned 
nations  of  the  world.  The  history  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  military  interchange 
has  begun  to  show  a  pattern  of  domestic  struggle  between  a  Congress 
suspicious  of  dealings  with  Yugoslavia  and  an  Administration  inter¬ 
ested  in  supporting  a  nation  with  a  common  enemy,  even  if  that  nation 
was  not  always  the  most  cooperative  partner  in  the  international  political 
arena.  Military  interchange  during  the  period  was  limited  primarily  to 
sales  of  supplies  to  maintain  equipment  delivered  earlier,  and  the 
immediate  humanitarian  response  to  the  earthquake  in  Skopje. 

Non-Alignment  With  Broadening  Contacts:  February  1964  -  August 
1968.  During  this  phase,  U.S.  attention  began  to  become  preoccupied  with 
Vietnam.  From  the  earliest  days  of  active  American  involvement  In  South¬ 
east  Asia,  the  Yugoslav  government  spoke  out  in  opposition.  Yugoslav* 
power  as  one  of  the  major  spokesman  of  the  non-aligned  states  became 

28 Ibid..  8  November  1963,  P*  1. 

^Ibid. .  19  February  1964,  p,  1. 

3°The  New  York  Times  editorialised  on  the  schisophrenic  nature  Qf 
U.S.  policy  in  this  area.  See  Ibid..  5  Novejtfber  1963*  P*  30. 
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a  factor  In  her  relations  vith  the  U.S.  Twice  during  this  period,  Jtabas- 
sador  W.  Averill  Harrlman  called  upon  Tito  to  hear  his  ideas  for  ending 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam  and  for  enlisting  his  good  offices  in  an  effort 
to  find  &  solution  to  the  conflict, 31  Concern  over  the  war  nay  have 
reduced  the  level  of  Yugoslav  interest  in  biding  military  goods  or 
services:  it  certainly  reduced  stiU  more  tho  already  limited  news 
coverage  of  interchange  activities.  There  were  no  reports  of  military 
interchanges  of  any  type  reported  in  The  New  York  Times  during  this 
period,  except  for  the  Tito- Harrlman  discussions  over  Vietnam.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  was  no  interchange  activity.  The  attache 
offices  in  Belgrade  and  Washington  remained  operational.  There  was 
undoubtedly  some  discussion  of  military  matters  by  U.S.  and  Yugoslav 
representatives.  But  none  of  these  activities  was  significant  enough 
to  warrant  coverage  in  the  Times. 

Contacts  were  broadened  between  the  two  states  during  this 
phase  by  initiating  a  program  for  Fulbright  Scholars,  American  students 
who  study  abroad  using  local  currency  funds  accumulated  through  the  sale 
of  agricultural  surpluses. 32  This  program  was  followed  by  a  scientific 
exchange  program  in  December,  1965*  and  an  increase  in  the  cultural 
exchange  program  in  May,  1966.  Economic  help  from  the  U.S.  was  made 
available  despite  of  Congressional  restrictions,  by  postponing  repay¬ 
ment  of  earlier  loans,  thus  making  the  payment  funds  available  for 
economic  reform. 


3*The  two  visits  are  described  in  The  New  York  tm  .a.  ♦  * - . 

and  31  December  1965.  - - f  1  Augurt 

.  32This  program,  the  first  in  a  Communist  countary  was  arranged 

during  a  visit  to  Yugoslavia  by  Senator  Fulbright  in  November,  1964. 
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As  in  th«  past,  the  Administration'  was  working  toward  broader 
contacts  with  the  Yugoslavs  while  the  Congress  nosed  toward  nore 
restrictions  on  D.S.  aid  for  Yugoslavia,  In  December,  1966,  a  Congres¬ 
sional  ban  was  plaoed  on  sale  of  surplus  food  under  the  "Food  for  Peace" 
program  to  any  nation  that  furnished  or  sold  naterlals  to  North  Vietnam. 33 
Since  private  citizens’  groups  in  Yugoslavia  had  been  sending  blood 
plasma  to  Hanoi,  the  restriction  was  applicable.  The  Administration 
worked  to  find  means  to  help  Yugoslavia  that  did  not  violate  any  of  the 
many  legislative  restrictions,  but  was  able  to  do  little,  Although  both 
states  continued  to  pledge  themselves  to  positive  relations,  there  was 
little  interaction  until  the  Soviet  move  into  Csechoslovakia  changed 
the  environment  in  August,  1968. 

Re-Bstabllahing  Contact}  August  1966  -  December  1972.  The 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  In  August  of  1968,  like  the  inter¬ 
ference  in  Hungary  12  years  earlier,  caused  deep  concern  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  Belgrade.  Tito’s  policy  of  non-alignment,  and  his  desires  to 
keep  Yugoslavia  free  from  entangling  alliance  with  either  major  power 
bloc,  was  suddenly  in  direct  conflict  with  a  commitment  to  keep  Yugo¬ 
slavia  free  from  invasion  or  internal  pressure  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  in  1956,  there  was  no  clear  assurance  that  the  Soviets  would  not 
find  it  in  their  Interest  to  deal  with  Yugoslav  independence  through 
the  use  of  force.  If  Yugoslavia  was  to  be  ready  to  withstand  pressure 

33fhe  impact  of  the  "Findley  Amendment"  to  the  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Act  is  discussed  in  The  New  York  Times.  31  December  1966. 
p.  1.  The  Findley  Amendment  applied  only  to  the  sale  of  U.S.  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  for  payment  in  the  currency  of  the  purchaser  (local 
currency).  It  does  not  prevent  cash  sales  of  agricultural  products, 
such  as  those  made  to  Yugoslavia,  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R.  since  1966, 
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from  the  U.S.S.R.,  support  from  the  West  was  required.  Tito  set  about 
re-establishing  the  closer  contact  that  would  be  necessary  to  insure  the 
availability  of  that  support. 

In  the  period  since  1958,  when  the  U.S.  military  assistance  mis¬ 
sion  had  departed,  Yugoslav  forces  had  been  equipped  largely  with  Soviet 
equipment.  Although  a  few  officers  received  trailing  in  the  United  States, 
many  more  were  bang  traned  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Yugoslav  military  leaders 
had  begun  to  tran  thar  forces  to  expect  attack  from  the  Wert,  through 
Italy,  Austria  or  Greece.  Extended  military  operations  were  dependent 
upon  a  continuing  flow  of  military  supplies  and  equipment  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  that  flow  could  no  longer  be  assumed. 

The  Yugoslavs  wanted  closer  economic  ties  with  the  United  States, 
and  the  possibility  of  U.S.  military  assistance  was  growing  once  again. 

In  ndd  October,  Nicholas  DeB.  Katreribach,  U.S,  Undersecretary  of  State, 
conferred  with  Tito  on  the  economic  implications  of  the  Ceeeh  invasion.  35 
The  details  of  the  conference  were  not  released,  and  no  specific  defense 
commitment  was  made  by  the  U.S.,  but  the  comsuni cations  were  improving 
once  again.  Yugoslavia  was  repairing  its  bridges  to  the  West,  and  mili¬ 
tary  interchange  was  once  again  a  likely  element  of  U.S.-Yugoslav  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  first  open  discussion  of  including  Yugoslavia  in  Western 
defense  planning  came  as  a  result  of  a  speech  by  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  to  the  NATO  ministers*  conference  in  November,  1968.  His  speech  was 
widely  interpreted  as  an  American  effort  to  prod  NATO  into  extending  its 

^Early  reassessment  of  the  Yugoslav  dependence  on  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  reported  in  The  NewYork  Times,  i  September  1968,  p.  2. 

35ibid.t  19  October  1968,  p.  6. 
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security  shield  to  cover  the  ’’gray"  countries,  Austria,  Yugoslavia  and 
Finland.-^  In  other  less  threatening  times,  Tito  night  have  been 
expected  to  protest  this  patronizing  approach  to  the  national  interests 
of  Yugoslavia,  but  no  major  protest  was  heard  this  time.  Yugoslavia  was 
reorganizing  internally  to  meet  this  increased  threat,  and  it  appeared 
that  American  support  in  NATO  was  tolerable,  if  not  welcome. 3?  The 
first  major  U.S.  action  to  assist  Yugoslav  defense  efforts  was  an 
economic  concession  to  postpone  repayment  of  debts  for  agricultural 
commodities  purchased  earlier,  so  that  the  funds  could  be  diverted  to 
improving  the  readiness  of  Yugoslav  defenses. 3®  This  was  the  sane 
mechanism  used  four  years  earlier,  but  this  time  the  U.S.  intention  was 
clearly  military  assistance,  rather  than  general  economic  support  for  the 
Belgrade  government.  It  was  felt  at  the  time  that  this  was  in  line  with 
the  desires  of  President  Tito,  who  was  reported  to  be  concerned  about 
avoiding  any  action  to  secure  arms  that  might  provoke  the  U.S.S.R.-^ 

In  the  U.S.,  direct  aid  to  Yugoslavia  was  still  out  of  the  question 
because  of  the  legislative  restrictions  which  remained  in  effect.  If 
the  Administration  desired  to  use  military  interchange  to  support  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  means  would  have  to  be  found  that  did  not  require  foreign  aid 

3^The  speech  was  seen  as  a  warning  to  the  U.S.S.R.  to  stay  out 
of  these  non-Warsaw  Paot  nations  that  lie  in  the  path  of  any  Soviet 
expansion  beyond  the  eastern  bloc  into  areas  considered  strategic  to 
the  U.S.S.R,  See  The  Bey  York  Times.  16  November  1968,  p,  1. 

37fhe  Yugoslav  budget  for  1969  was  announced  in  aid  November, 
and  included  a  defense  budget  comprising  6l  percent  of  the  national 
total.  See  The  New  York  Times.  19  November  1968,  p.  5. 

These  debts  remained  from  loans  made  to  Yugoslavia  prior  to 
the  Congressional  restrictions  discussed  above. 

39fhe  New  York  Times.  18  April  1969,  p.  12. 


funds  or  the  sale  of  agricultural  surpluses;  This  left  open  direct 
cash  sales  and  interchange  funded  through  the  military  operations  budget, 
or  representational  interchange  that  vas  not  generally  considered  MaidM 
by  Congressional  critics. 

The  means  chosen  for  the  next  step  was  high  level  representation} 
in  July,  1969*  an  invitation  was  extended  to  President  Nixon  to  visit 
Yugoslavia. 2+0  Representational  interchange  continued  with  the  visit  to 
Yugoslavia  of  the  U.S.  astronauts,  WLel  Armstrong,  Colonel  E.  E.  (Bud) 
Aldrln,  and  Colonel  Collins.  The  astronauts  were  not  in  Yugoslavia  to 
represent  the  U.S,  military,  but  their  professional  background  vas  not 
lost  on  President  Tito,  who  took  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  toast 
them  with  a  reminder  of  his  current  concern  for  security j 

I  do  not  like  invaders  on  earth,  but  I  hold  in  high  esteem  the 
conquering  of  celestial  bodies,' and  I  express  my  wishes  for  biggest 
success. 

The  U.S.  government  vas  apparently  getting  Tito’s  message,  to 
Kay  *  1970,  Yugoslavia  celebrated  the  25th  anniversary  of  victory  in 
World  War  H.  Representatives  from  many  allied  nations  were  invited  to 
Yugoslavia  to  take  part  in  the  celebration,  Jllthough  the  event  received 
only  a  brief  mention  in  the  press,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  U.S. 
presence  at  the  ceremony,  the  U.S.  sent  a  ndlitaiy  delegation,  headed 

invitation  vas  first  issued  by  Yugoslav  Foreign  Minister 
Popovic  during  a  visit  to  Bonn,  while  President  Nixon  vas  on  his  visit 
to  the  Far  East.,  See  The  New  York  Tines.  30  July  1969,  p.  14. 

, v- .  10^^  ^  at  an  official  banquet  for  the  astronauts. 

Ibid.,  19  October  1969,  p.  68. 
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by  &  major  general,  vho  served  as  an  official  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.^ 

The  absence  of  any  report  in  the  open  press  of  U.S.  representa¬ 
tion  at  the  World  War  II  Victory  Anniversary  suggests  that  there  may- 
have  been  other  such  instances  of  military  Interchange  between  the  U.S. 
and  Yugoslavia  which  have  not  been  made  public,  or  else  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  newsworthy  at  the  time  they  took  place.  Clearly  this  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  military  interchange  if 
research  is  restricted  to  the  open  press.  The  purpose  of  this  review 
of  interchange  between  the  U.S.  and  Yugoslavia,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  to  evaluate  the  extent  of  the  use  of  military  means  to  support 
foreign  policy  operations;  there  is  no  requirement  that  each  instance 
be  identified  in  order  to  make  this  point,  although  the  lack  of  compre¬ 
hensive  records  can  frustrate  research  into  the  area. 

Once  President  Nixon  accepted  the  Invitation  to  visit  Yugoslavia, 
the  pace  of  military  interchange  began  to  accelerate.  The  instances 
shown  in  Figure  5.2  illustrate  the  progress  that  was  made  during  the 
rest  of  this  phase,  through  representational  interchange. 

The  variety  of  military  interchange  means  used  during  the 
period  from  1958*  when  the  military  mission  left  Belgrade,  until  the  end 
of  1972  provides  an  insight  into  the  availability,  flexibility  and 
acceptability  of  military  resources  to  conduct  foreign  policy  operations 

42This  visit  is  the  first  of  five  ndlitary-to-ndlitary  contacts 
listed  in  the  current  files  of  the  Assistant  for  East  Europe  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense/lntemational 
Security  Affairs.  An  unclassified  list  of  these  contacts  of  August, 

1973,  was  made  available  by  Captain  R.  J.  Kurth,  USN.  Staff  Assistant 
for  East  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  OASD/lSA. 
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under  varied  conditions.  When  viewed  chronologically,  the  cycles  of 
alienation  and  rapprochement  can  be  appreciated.  In  general  terms,  it 
appears  that  the  types  of  military  interchange  used  are  dependent  on 
the  attitudes  about  foreign  aid  (and  particularly  military  assistance) 
that  are  held  by  the  recipient  nation  and  the  U.S.  Congress  and  Admin¬ 
istration.  Further,  the  willingness  or  ability  of  the  recipient  to  pay 
for  military  goods  and  services  has  a  definite  effect  on  the  -types  of 
interchange  that  are  employed .  3h  order  to  develop  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  these  relationships,  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  a  more 
detailed  analysis  of  the  types  of  interchange  used  in  each  period.  Such 
an  evaluation  will  be  undertaken  in  the  chapter  which,  follows,  using 
the  military  interchange  matrix  developed  in  Chapter  H  to  provide  a 
framework  to  structure  the  comparison. 


CHAPTER  VI 


ANALYSIS:  APPLYING  THE  MILITARY  INTERCHANGE 
MATRIX  TO  U.S. -YUGOSLAV  RELATIONS 

Viewed  in  general  terms,  the  evidence  of  the  preceding  three 
chapters  seems  to  indicate  that  military  interchange  has  played  an 
important  role  in  U.S, -Yugoslav  relations,  at  least  during  much  of  the 
time  since  World  War  H.  Evexy  incident  of  military  interchange  which 
took  place  between  the  U.S.  and  Yugoslavia  was  not  reported  in  the 
press:  the  events  discussed  at  the  end  of  Chapter  V  which  are  recorded 
in  the  files  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Inter¬ 
national  Security  Affairs)  but  did  not  appear  in  The  New  York  Times 
attest  to  this  conclusion.  However,  there  have  been  a  wide  variety  of 
types  of  military  interchange  represented  by  those  events  which  were 
recorded  in  the  press.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  use  the 
military  interchange  matrix  developed  in  Chapter  H  to  study  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  military  interchange  types  between  March,  1946,  and  December,  1972. 
A  structured  review  such  as  this  should  reveal  limitations  on  the  types 
of  interchange  that  were  found  useful  at  different  times. 

METHOD  OP  ANALYSIS 

In  order  to  enploy  the  matrix  to  analyze  military  interchange 
in  U.S. -Yugoslav  relations,  as  reported  in  the  press,  a  four  step  process 
was  devised  for  use  in  this  study: 

1.  For  each  historical  period  discussed  in  Chapters  IV  and  V, 

every  reported  incident  of  military  interchange  was  identified  with  one 
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of  the  cells  of  the  matrix.  Each  event  vats'  characterised  by  the  type 
of  PRODUCT  involved,  the  military  FUNCTION  involved  and  the  source  of 
FUNDING  used  to  support  the  interchange.* 

2.  Each  type  of  military  interchange  used  during  the  period 
under  review  was  plotted  on  a  matrix  such  as  the  one  shown  in  Figure 
6.1.2 

3.  The  completed  matrices  were  examined  to  find  patterns  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  different  types  of  interchange  during  the  dif¬ 
ferent  periods. 

4.  Restrictions  in  the  use  of  military  interchange  were 
identified,  and  explanations  sought  in  the  historical  background  of 
the  period. 

Each  of  the  nine  periods  of  U.S, -Yugoslav  relations  discussed 
earlier  (five  from  Chapter  IV  and  four  from  Chapter  V)  were  examined  in 
accordance  with  these  procedures.  The  resulting  charts  of  military 
interchange  variety  are  included  in  Appendix  I  for  reference.  The  data 
from  these  basic  charts  have  been  combined  into  Figure  6.1,  which  shows 
the  variety  of  types  of  military  interchange  that  have  been  used  between 
the  U.S.  and  Yugoslavia  during  the  entire  period  studied.  (A  "type"  of 
military  interchange  includes  all  events  which  involve  the  same  PRODUCT, 
JUNCTION  and  source  of  FUNDING.) 


*In  general  this  identification  was  not  difficult  to  make.  Some 
high  level  visits,  such  as  those  by  the  President  of  the  U.S.  or  his  per¬ 
sonal  advisors  to  Yugoslavia  did  not  fit  easily  into  one  of  the  FUNDING 
categories,  since  neither  military  nor  foreign  aid  funding  is  normally 
used  to  pay  for  these  visits.  These  events  were  disregarded  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  analysis,  although  their  importance  to  the  development  of 
military  interchange  is  recognized. 

^This  matrix  has  the  same  elements  as  the  military  interchange 
matrix  developed  in  Chapter  II  (Figure  2.5).  It  has  been  expanded  to 
make  it  easier  to  use. 


A  quick  look  at  this  summary  shows  that  there  are  complete  voids 
in  two  categories  of  interchange:  regardless  of  the  source  of  funding* 
there  were  no  reported  instances  of  interchange  involving  INFORMATION 
PROEUCTS,  or  the  INTELLIGENCE  FUNCTION,  The  lack  of  information  products 
is  not  explained  by  the  available  data*  but  a  plausible  explanation  is 
suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  public  press  which  supplied  the  data*  and 
certain  characteristics  of  Yugoslav  society,  A  newspaper  such  as  The 
New  York  Times  is  not  an  official  public  record  of  international 
dealings  between  the  U.S.  government  and  other  states.  Reporters  are 
not  normally  interested  in  covering  routine^  c canon  place  events.  Even 
at  the  height  of  U.S.  military  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  most  shipments 
of  supplies  were  not  reported.  The  interchange  of  information  is  such 
a  ubiquitous  form  of  military  Interchange*  that  seldom  does  it  come  to 
the  attention  of  reporters  from  the  public  press.  Newspaper  editors  too* 
must  make  Judgments  concerning  the  worth  of  a  news  item.  The  adage  about 
“Man  bites  dog:  that*s  news l"  must  be  applied  to  help  explain  the  lack 
of  reports  of  interchange  involving  information  products.  Unless  the 
information  is  inport  ant,  unusual  or  very  interesting  In  some  other 
popular  way*  it  is  not  likely  to  appear  is  print. 

Reports  of  military  interchange  involving  the  INTELLIGENCE  func¬ 
tion  are  likely  to  be  missing  from  these  charts  for  slightly  different 
reasons.  There  may*  in  fact*  have  been  few  instances  where  both  the 
U.S.  and  Yugoslavia  were  interested  in  sharing  information,  goods* 
services  or  representation  with  significant  intelligence  content.  The 
ideological  differences  between  the  countries  have  remained  great  even 
during  periods  of  close  cooperation.  Of  all  the  types  of  military  inter¬ 
change*  intelligence  appears  to  be  the  last  function  to  be  developed* 
and  the  mutual  suspicion  between  East  and  West  is  likely  to  have  limited 
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intelligence  interchange  opportunities.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
form  of  intelligence  interchange  were  to  have  been  developed,  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  either  government  would  have  made  announced  it. 

RESTRICTIONS  AND  POTENTIALS  OP  MILITARY  INTERCHANGE 

Looking  at  the  nine  charts  of  military  interchange  in  greater 
detail,  some  patterns  begin  to  appear.  The  types  of  interchange  used 
seem  to  be  affected  by  two  general  factors:  the  desires  of  D.S.  and 
Yugoslav  officials  to  have  bilateral  relations  expressed  through  mili¬ 
tary  means,  and  the  availability  of  U.S,  and  Yugoslav  funds  to  support 
the  use  of  military  interchange.  The  desire  of  the  D.S.  government  to 
use  military  resources  to  support  D.S.  relations  with  Yugoslavia  (as 
expressed  through  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  as  two  separate 
actors)  has  shifted  over  time.  Yugoslav  desire  to  obtain  military  goods, 
and  services  from  the  United  States  has  also  varied,  but  not  always  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  schedule.  Thus,  there  have  been  times  when  mili¬ 
tary  interchange  was  desired  by  all,  times  when  it  was  desired  by 
virtually  no  one,  and  times  when  U.S.  desires  were  mixed,  or  at  cross 
purposes  with  those  of  the  Yugoslavs. 

In  similar  fashion,  the  available  sources  of  fluids  have  varied 
over  time.  At  the  outset,  the  devastation  left  fay  World  War  II  was 
so  extensive  that  the  Yugoslavs  had  no  resources,  not  to  mention  U.S. 
dollar  reserves,  to  spend  for  U.S.  military  interchange.  Later,  after 
1958*  sales  to  the  Yugoslavs  became  a  singlfioant  method  of  funding  mili¬ 
tary  interchange  with  the  U.S.  Imaediately  sfter  World  War  II  the  nearly 
complete  demobilisation  of  U.S.  military  forces  would  have  reduced  the 
availability  of  U.S.  military  funded  interchange  resources.  Prom  1950 
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on,  there  were  military  resources  available,  but  priorities  were  high 
in  Western  Europe  and  Korea,  and  later  Vietnam,  again  restricting  the 
availability  of  U.S.  military  funded  interchange.  The  availability  of 
foreign  aid  funding  has  varied  from  large  scale  support  during  the  period 
between  1951  and  1955,  to  the  complete  restriction  on  all  military  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  after  the  1964  Congressional  action  against  nations  trad* 
ing  with  Cuba,  The  combination  of  differences  of  desire  for  military 
interchange  and  the  capability  to  pay  for  it  have  separated  the  nine 
periods  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  history  discussed  earlier.  But,  although  each 
period  is  somewhat  different,  they  can  be  grouped  broadly  into  three 
phases.  The  first  phase,  before  Yugoslavia  was  ousted  from  the  Cominform 
in  19^*8#  stands  alone.  It  is  an  example  of  the  limited  value  of  military 
interchange  when  one  or  both  states  are  fundamentally  opposed  to  it.  The 
second  phase  includes  the  remaining  four  periods  discussed  in  Chapter  IV, 
from  the  Yugoslav  break  with  the  Cominform  to  the  end  of  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  mission  in  Belgrade,  in  March,  1958.  This  time  was 
marked  by  a  willingness  by  both  states  to  use  military  interchange,  and 
availability  of  U,S,  foreign  aid  funding,  but  general  absence  of  Yugoslav 
resources  to  purchase  military  interchange  products.  The  third  phase  con¬ 
tains  the  remaining  four  periods,  when  U.S.  foreign  aid  funding  had  been 
restricted  or  forbidden  by  Congress,  but  both  U.S.  and  Yugoslav  officials 
still  desired  to  conduct  military  interchange. 

A  discussion  of  each  of  these  phases  will  help  clarify  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  military  interchange,  and  the  use  of  the  matrix  to  point  out 
the  different  types  of  interchange  that  have  been  used  under  these  varied 
conditions. 
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Phase  I:  DogmatlcYugoslav  Rejection.  Daring  the  first  period 
of  D.S.  interaction  with  the  Tito  government  after  World  War  H#  there 
was  virtually  no  military  interchange,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  chart  at 
Figure  6.2.  Yugoslavia  had  rejected  close  alliance  with  the  West  on 
ideological  grounds,  and  was  committed  to  a  full  partnership  with  Moscow 
in  the  camp  of  the  Socialist  nations.  There  was,  at  the  same  time,  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  American  officials  to  enter  into  military 
dealings  with  the  satellites  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Yugoslavia  was  thought 
to  be  of  these  among  the  most  dedicated.  As  a  result,  military  contact 
during  this  period  was  apparently  limited  to  the  work  of  attaches,  whose 
presence,  as  part  of  the  diplomatic  mission,  was  tolerated  by  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  government,  if  not  encouraged.  One  military  attache  in  Belgrade 

v 

during  this  period  was  singled  out  by  the  senior  D.S.  representative  in 
Yugoslavia  for  his  ability  to  develop  close  and  confident  relations  with 
Yugoslav  officials.^  This  skill  at  developing  personal  relations  is  the 
event  referred  to  by  the  circle  in  the  cell  in  Figure  6.2  under  MILITARY 
FUNDED,  ADMINISTRATIVE  REPRESENTATION.  The  role  for  military  interchange 
during  periods  of  animosity  suoh  as  this  one  can  be  described  aa  mainte¬ 
nance  and  training)  maintenance  of  contact  wherever  possible,  and  train¬ 
ing  to  insure  responsiveness  when  the  climate  for  International  relations 
changes.  So  long  as  the  recipient  country  is  unwilling  to  consider  mili¬ 
tary  interchange  there  will  be  little  potential  for  this  activity  beyond 
representation  through  attaches. 

3 

Colonel  Partridge  was  commended  by  John  M.  Cabot  for  establish¬ 
ing  friendly,  confident  contact  with  Yugoslav  officials  "...  simply 
applying  the  principles  of  courtesy,  understanding,  Justice,  interest, 
consideration  and  straightforwardness  as  well  as  firmness."  See  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  Eastern  Europe;  the  Soviet  Union.  Vol.  IV  in  Foreign 
gelations  of  the  United  states)  19^7  (Washington.  n.c.«  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  1972^,  p.  823. 
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Phase  II;  Active  Cooperation.  This  second  phase  is  the  most 
active,  in  terms  of  the  variety  of  military  resources  used  to  support 
U.S, -Yugoslav  relations.  Figure  6.3  shows  the  types  of  interchange  used 
as  reported  in  the  public  press  and  discussed  in  Chapter  IV  above. 

Except  for  food  and  clothing  sent  by  the  U.S,  to  aid  the  Yugoslav  armed 
forces  after  a  disastrously  poor  harvest  in  1951*  most  activity  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  U.S,  funded  efforts  to  provide  OPERATIONS  and  LOGISTICS 
GOODS  and  SERVICES,  and  the  REPRESENTATION  necessary  to  develop  an 
effective  program.  An  example  of  one  instance  from  this  phase  that  fits 
into  the  FOREIGN  AID  funded,  OPERATIONS  GOODS  cell  of  Figure  6.3  is  the 
*Apr  52”  entry  in  Figure  4.4.  This  entry  refers  to  a  reported  shipment 
of  quantities  of  propeller  driven  fighter  planes,  tanks,  scout  oars  and 
other  items  of  military  equipment  designed  to  improve  the  operational 
capability  of  the  Yugoslav  Aray.  The  shipment  was  funded  under  the 
l&tual  Defense  Assistance  Program,  authorized  by  one  of  the  Aets  of 
Congress  that  has  been  used  to  appropriate  funds  for  foreign  aid. 

This  was  the  era  of  U.S.  mutual  defense  assistance  pacts  with 
many  nations,  motivated  within  the  United  States  by  common  feelings  among 
Americans  that  they  had  a  responsibility  to  aid  any  nation  that  was  op¬ 
posed  to  domination  by  the  U.S.S.R.  During  most  of  this  phase,  and 
particularly  between  March,  1951*  and  May,  1955*  the  U.S.  government 
appeared  to  be  willing  seriously  to  consider  every  Yugoslav  request  for 
assistance  that  would  enhance  Yugoslav  security  against  the  U.S.S.R. 

There  was  a  growing  pressure  in  the  U.S.  Congress  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  phase  to  restrict  U.S.  "aid"  to  Yugoslavia.  This 
pressure  grew  in  conjunction  with  the  wide  range  of  attacks  on  Communism 
led  by  Senator  McCarthy.  Although  the  pressure  was  not  directly  effective 
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in  stopping  U.S.  grants  for  arms  assistance  for  the  Yugoslavs,  it  was  an 
important  indirect  cause  of  the  end  of  the  U.S.  military  assistance 
mission  in  Belgrade.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  17,  Tito  became  frustrated 
with  recurring  U.S.  “reassessments"  of  programs  to  aid  Yugoslavia,  and 
asked  in  late  1957  that  further  aid  be  terminated. 

Phase  HI:  Foreign  Military  Sales.  This  phase  covers  the  time 
after  the  U.S.  Congress  severely  limited,  then  cut  off,  all  U.S.  foreign 
aid  funds  for  Yugoslavia.  It  shows  a  different  distribution  of  ndli- 
taiy  interchange  means  used.  Figure  6.4  shows  the  shift  to  recipient 
funding  for  most  of  the  goods  and  services.  The  one  FOREIGN  AID  funded, 
ADMINISTRATIVE  GOODS  entry  in  Figure  6.4  is  the  provision  of  emergency 
housing  from  U.S.  military  stockpiles  in  France  following  the  disastrous 
earthquake  in  Skopje  in  the  summer  of  1963,  Under  normal  circumstances, 
the  military  service  providing  such  humanitarian  assistance  is  reimbursed 
from  funds  specifically  appropriated  by  Congress  for  disaster  relief. 

The  variety  of  interchange  means  was  restricted  during  this  time 
by  Yugoslav  unwillingness  to  accept  further  U.S.  grants,  and  reluctance 
within  the  U.S.  Congress  to  provide  any  aid  whatsoever  to  Yugoslavia. 

The  U.S.  Administration  remained  interested  in  continued  support  for 
the  Yugoslav  government,  however,  and  some  of  the  means  of  interchange 
used  during  this  period  reflect  the  flexibility  of  this  means  of  sup¬ 
porting  U.S.  foreign  policy .  A  good  example  is  the  use  of  military 
offshore  procurement  to  increase  Yugoslav  ability  to  purchase  from  the 
U.S.  through  the  foreign  military  sales  program.  As  mentioned  in 
Chapter  V,  in  September,  1971»  the  U.S.  military  forces  in  Europe  in¬ 
creased  their  annual  spending  in  Yugoslavia  for  meat  and  household  furni¬ 
ture  from  $20  million  to  $40  million.  At  the  same  time  U.S,  officials  in 
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Washington  announced  that  the  annual  payment  on  Yugoslav  debts  to  the 
U.S.,  in  the  amount  of  $56  million  had  been  postponed.^  These  two  actions 
made  available  $96  million  that  could  be  used  by  the  Yugoslavs  to  pur¬ 
chase  military  equipment,  parts  and  services  from  the  United  States, 
through  programs  that  did  not  require  Congressional  approval.  In  the 
face  of  the  continuing  history  of  Congressional  restrictions  on  aid  to 
nations  trading  with  opponents  of  the  U.S.  (Cuba,  imposed  in  1964,  and 
later  North  Vietnam,  in  1966),  this  action  illustrated  the  flexibility  of 
military  interchange  as  a  means  of  supporting  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Des¬ 
pite  Congre s si onally  imposed  restrictions  on  the  use  of  foreign  aid  funds, 
and  continued  Yugoslav  reluctance  to  take  U.S.  grant  aid,  military  inter¬ 
change  remained  available  in  the  form  of  foreign  military  sales  (RECIPIENT 
FUNDED)  and  representation  or  services  funded  through  the  U.S.  military 
budgets. 

In  summary,  military  interchange  was  a  part  of  U.S.-Yugoslav 
relations  throughout  nearly  all  of  the  period  between  the  rise  of  Tito 
to  national  power  in  March,  19^6,  and  the  end  of  1972.  The  types  of 
interchange  used  were  varied,  depending  upon  the  desire  in  the  U.S.  and 
in  Yugoslavia  to  use  military  resources  to  support  foreign  policy,  end 
the  willingness  within  both  states  to  provide  funds  for  these  activities. 
When  military  interchange  was  not  desired  by  the  Yugoslavs  (as  in  Phase  I) 
activity  was  limited  to  minimum  contact  by  U.S.  military  attaches.  When 
the  U.S.  Congress  did  not  desire  to  aid  Yugoslavia  but  both  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs  and  the  U.S.  Administration  wanted  to  continue  to  develop  military 
contacts  (as  in  Phase  m)  interchange  was  largely  limited  to  RECIPIENT 
FUNDED  and  MILITARY  FUNDED  activity.  Throughout  the  more  than  25  years 

*The  New  York  Times.  19  September  1971,  p.  25. 
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studied,  the  Yugoslavs  appeared  to  be  primarily  interested  in  U.S.  GOODS 
and  SERVICES  which  would  improve  the  OPERATIONS  and  LOGISTICS  capability 
of  the  Yugoslav  military  forces.  In  times  of  food  shortage,  or  natural 
disaster,  ADMINISTRATIVE  GOODS  and  SERVICES  were  accepted  to  relieve 
suffering. 

As  the  willingness  of  the  states  to  pay  for  military  inter¬ 
change  shifted,  there  were  changes  in  the  patterns  of  activity.  Initially 
neither  the  U.S.  nor  Yugoslavia  had  funds  for  extensive  military  contact, 
and  activity  was  limited  largely  to  representation.  During  the  years  of 
extensive  Mitual  Defense  Assistance  Program  support  (during  Phase  H) 
most  activities  were  funded  through  this  program.  Later,  as  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs  developed  the  ability  to  trade  with  the  Vest,  sales  became  more 
important.  Whatever  funding  means  were  available,  however,  there  was 
the  potential  for  using  military  resources  to  support  the  development 
of  U.S, -Yugoslav  relations,  and  during  most  of  the  period  reviewed,  some 
form  of  military  interchange  was  taking  place. 

PROJECTING  THE  POTENTIAL  VALUE  OF  MHHARI  INTERCHANGE 

Given  the  variety  of  ways  military  resources  may  be  used  to  sup¬ 
port  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  the  flexibility  that  this  represents,  it 
would  be  useful  to  take  advantage  of  U.S.  experience  in  Yugoslavia  when 
planning  for  the  improvement  of  U.S.  relations  elsewhere  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  military  interchange  matrix  does  aid  in  this  task  by 
identifying  potential  uses  for  military  resources.  This  "projecting" 
of  potential  uses  for  military  interchange,  as  it  is  called  in  this  study, 
is  not  an  attempt  to  predict  the  course  of  U.S.  relations  in  Eastern 
Birope.  The  development  of  East-West  relations  is  far  too  complex  to  be 


attempted  without  much  more  information  than  was  available  during  the 
course  of  this  study.  However,  if  a  plausible  future  situation  can  be 
assumed  for  planning  purposes,  then  potential  uses  for  military  inter¬ 
change  can  be  identified  through  the  use  of  the  matrix.  The  example 
which  follows  postulates  such  a  situation  in  the  Polish  People* s  Republic. 
It  is  provided  as  an  example  of  how  the  matrix  can  be  used  as  a  tool 
for  planners  to  help  identify  possible  types  of  military  Interchange  for 
further  detailed  consideration. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  scenario  developed  below  is  not  a 
prediction  of  the  future  of  U.S.  relations  with  any  nation.  It  was 
written  to  be  plausible,  to  conform  to  the  characteristics  of  the  area 
and  the  nations  involved,  but  it  is  not  a  prediction.  Further,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  military  interchange  may  have  potential  use  in  any  particular 
situation  is  not  a  recommendation  for  such  use.  The  decision  to  use  mili¬ 
tary  resources  in  this  way  is  usually  based  on  considerations  that  are 
broader  than  the  military  situation  alone.  Military  advice  is  normally 
available  to  policy  makers,  but  the  final  decision  rests  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  Commander-In-Chief.  Finally,  these  projections  are  not  an 
endorsement  of  a  particular  U.S.  policy  toward  any  country*  Such  endorse¬ 
ments  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

The  method  for  projecting  possible  future  uses  of  military  inter¬ 
change  that  was  used  in  this  example  is  as  follows.* 

1.  The  situation  between  the  U.S.  and  the  recipient  country  for 
the  desired  time  is  described,  based  on  the  best  assumptions  available. 

2.  Based  on  this  background,  the  desire  for  military  interchange 
by  both  the  U.S.  and  the  recipient  is  developed,  and  the  possible  avail¬ 
ability  of  funds  is  determined. 
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3.  Depending  on  willingness  to  use  military  resources,  and  •the 
availability  of  funds,  cells  of  the  rsatrix  which  are  not  feasible  are 
lined  out  and  eliminated. 

4.  Those  matrix  cells  remaining  represent  potentials  for  mili¬ 
tary  interchange.  Specific  acts  for  each  type  of  interchange  are  then 
identified. 

5.  Each  act  Identified  is  considered  farther  in  light  of  overall 
U.S.  policy. 

6.  Those  types  of  military  interchange  which  remain  feasible  and 
politically  acceptable  (from  the  standpoint  of  other  U.S.  relations)  are 
proposed  as  aetions  to  support  U.S.  policy. 

In  the  example  which  follows,  this  procedure  has  been  followed 
■to  develop  possible  military  interchange  actions  between  the  0.S.  and 
the  Polish  People's  Republic  in  the  iamediate  future.  Two  additional 
examples  are  included  in  Appendix  n,  covering  the  Federal  Socialist 
Republic  of  Romania  in  the  near  future  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
Albania  in  the  long-range  future. 

Military  Interchange  Projection!  The  Polish  People's  Republic 
in  the  Immediate  Future.  Poland  is  a  close  and  faithful  ally  of  the 
U.S.S.R. ,  but  not  completely  under  the  control  of  Moscow.  The  Polish 
people  have  a  history  spanning  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  this 
heritage  has  an  influence  on  the  attitudes  of  the  Poles  toward  their 
neighbors  to  the  east,  as  well  as  their  goals  for  the  development  of  the 
Polish  state.  A  recent  assessment  of  Polish  development  sees  Poland  as 
a  society  in  transition  M.  •  .  from  chivalry  and  cavalry  .  .  .  to  .  .  , 
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industrialization  and  international  ♦realism, *"5  This  transition  ie 

reflected  in  many  areas  of  Polish  life,  but  most  importantly  in  the  drive 

to  develop  Polish  industrial  production  on  a  •’realistic"  K&ndtst-Leninist 

model.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  H*  when  Poland  lay  devastated  after 

more  than  six  years  of  Nasi  occupation,  Polish  industry  has  been  built 

into  the  major  sector  of  the  nation’s  economic  life.  Between  1950  and 

1970  industrial  investment  grew  at  the  average  rate  of  9  percent  annually.^ 

It  is  estimated  that  by  I960  industry  and  construction  will  provide  nearly 

72  percent  of  Polish  national  income . ^  This  growth,  though  impressive, 

has  been  made  by  increased  volume  rather  than  improved  productivity- 

through  the  introduction  of  modern  technology.  Poland  needs  modem. 

Western  technology  and  Western  markets  to  permit  this  growth  to  continue 
8 

as  planned.  The  Polish  government  has  worked  to  build  commercial  and 
cultural  relations  with  the  United  States,  while  following  the  lead  of 
Moscow  in  the  broad  outlines  of  policy. 

Poland  has  a  unique  relationship  with  the  O.S.S.R.  They  follow 
what  is  seen  as  a  hard  line  in  external  relations,  supporting  Soviet 
policies  abroad,  while  seeking  to  exercise  limited  internal  freedom  to 
guide  the  course  of  Polish  society  along  a  slightly  different,  but  clearly 
parallel,  path,^  They  support  economic  integration  into  the  Council 

^Joseph  R.  Flszman,  "Poland  -  Continuity  and  Change,”  in  Peter 
A.  Thoma,  ed..  The  Changing  Face  of  Communism  in  Eastern  Europe  (Tucson: 
University  of  Arizona  Press,  1970),  p.  M. 

^U.S,  Department  of  the  Any,  Department  of  the  Amy  PasmWi 
550-1 62 1  Area  Handbook  for  Poland  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Print- 
ing  Office,  1972),  p.  249,  (Hereafter  referred  to  as  DA  Pam  550-162.^ 

7j m.- 
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for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  (CEMA  or  Cdmecdn)  because  it  favors  Indus*. 
trial  development  -which  Poland  desires,*0  They  further  support  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  (WTO),  and  participated  with  the  Soviets  in 
the  1968  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  Poland  is  thus  limited  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  International  relations,  particularly  of  a  military  or 
political  nature,  but  seeking  to  develop  a  strong,  modern  industrial 
society  with  a  Polish,  rather  than  a  Soviet  flavor. 

The  U.S.  has  attested  to  deal  with  Poland  as  an  independent 
state,  to  the  extent  possible  under  these  conditions.  U.S. -Polish  rela¬ 
tions  in  commerce  and  science  have  been  more  extensive  than  with  any 
other  East  European  nation.**  Given  these  current  conditions,  there  are 
only  limited  possibilities  for  U.S. -Polish  military  interchange  in  the 
immediate  future.  Foreign  aid  funded  interchange  with  Poland  is  not 
likely,  because  of  restrictions  imposed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1968 
prohibiting  military  assistance  to  nations  trading  with  North  Vietnam. 
Recipient  funded  military  interchange  is  also  not  likely:  Polish 
deference  to  Soviet  stands  on  international  military  policy,  and  Polish 
integration  into  the  WTO  are  likely  to  restrict  their  purchase  of  ary 
form  of  military  interchange  products  from  the  U.S.  In  the  category  of 
military  funded  interchange,  there  are  also  restrictions,  but  there  are 
also  some  possibilities.  The  provision  ocf  U.S.  military  goods  of  ary 


...  ^  2MfL*»  P*  168*  Comeeon  is  the  Soviet  led  alliance,  founded  in 

1949  to  promote  and  guide  economic  cooperation  among  Communist— led 
European  states.  The  original  theory,  to  develop  international  division 
or  labor  among  Communist  states,  has  not  been  realized  because  of  the 
reluctance  of  some  member  states  to  surrender  economic  sovereignty  to 
the  U.S.S.R, 


U.S.  Department  of  State,  Polish  People* s  Republic  -  Background 

HMdcaS.  »>.  8020  (Washington.  D.C.i  Gov.ro- 
aent  Printing  Office,  1972),  p.  5, 
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type  is  not  likely  as  long  as  Poland  is  completely  integrated  into  the 
WTO  and  supports  Soviet  military  action  by  providing  forces  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  Because  of  this  integration,  the  U.S.  is  also  not  likely  to  desire 
to  provide  intelligence  interchange  of  any  kind.  Similarly,  the  inter¬ 
change  of  services  are  likely  to  be  limited  to  emergency  relief  for 
humanitarian  reasons,  such  as  the  fully  staffed  hospital  which  was  sent 
to  Yugoslavia  following  the  earthquake  in  Skopje,  Yugoslavia,  in  August, 
1963. 

Once  these  restrictions  on  the  use  of  military  interchange  have 
been  imposed,  the  types  of  activity  still  available  to  support  U.S, 
policy  toward  Yugoslavia  are  primarily  in  the  product  areas  of  INFORMA¬ 
TION  and  REPRESENTATION.  The  chart  at  ligure  6.5  shows  these  potentials. 
If  the  decision  were  made  to  seek  an  increase  in  the  level  of  military 
interchange  activity  with  the  Poles,  these  are  the  types  of  activities 
that  U.S.  military  planners  could  suggest.  Suggestions  would  require 
detailed  analysis  by  policy  makers  to  insure  integration  into  overall 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Activities  might  include  the  invitation  of  Polish 
military  attaches  to  visit  certain  defense  installations  where  logistics 
or  administrative  training  was  underway  (such  as  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
or  Fort  Lee).  Such  visits  would  not  compromise  U.S.  security,  but  would 
be  likely  to  appeal  to  Polish  pride  in  their  modem,  mechanised  armed 
forces,  and  Polish  desire  to  improve  the  technological  level  of  their 
society . More  frequent  and  wider  contact  between  Polish  military 
attaches  in  the  United  States  and  U.S.  military  leaders  is  also  possible, 
as  a  low-profile  way  of  improving  relations  without  sacrificing  security. 

12Polish  pride  in  their  modern  armed  forces  is  highlighted  by 
Joseph  Fiszman  in  his  assessment  of  Poland  today.  See  Fisonan.  op.  kt.. 


Identification  of  Possible  Militaxy  Activity  in  the  Immediate  Future 
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One  issue  which  would  affect  the  overall  willingness  of  U  .S. 
policy  makers  to  use  military  interchange  at  all  is  the  status  of  U.S. 
relations  with  other  European  powers,  and  'the  relationship  of  Poland 
with  those  same  states.  If  the  use  of  military  resources  to  develop 
improved  relations  with  the  Poles  will  be  interpreted  in  other  European 
capitals  (or  indeed,  in  any  other  place  which  the  U.S.  considers  important) 
as  an  act  counter  to  the  best  interests  of  Western  security,  there  is  no 
call  for  military  interchange,  however,  these  means  are  available,  and 
can  be  used  very  quickly  and  quietly  to  support  a  change  of  policy, 
even  before  it  has  become  generally  known  to  the  American  people  or  to 
the  world  at  large.  In  summary,  for  the  immediate  future,  there  are  a 
few  military  funded  interchange  means  that  are  available  to  support  U.S.- 
Polish  relations,  which  do  represent  some  potential  role  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  in  relations  with  East  European  nations, 

SUXMAHI 

Looking  back  over  the  discussion  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  military  inter¬ 
change  since  World  War  II,  several  general  observations  can  now  be  made. 
First,  the  method  of  applying  a  structured  analysis  such  as  the  military 
interchange  matrix  to  data  from  the  public  press  does  provide  some 
insights  into  the  role  for  the  U.S.  military  in  support  of  foreign  policy. 
This  analysis  is  limited  by  the  lack  of  assured  completeness  of  the  data, 
which  will  not  include  either  items  of  classified  information,  or  reports 
of  incidents  considered  by  publishers  to  be  too  routine  or  uninteresting 
to  be  printed. 

Second,  the  role  of  military  interchange  is  restricted  by  the 
unwillingness  of  the  recipient  nation  (in  this  case  the  Yugoslavs)  to 
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.  accept  certain  types  of  interchange.  The  possible  scope  of  interchange 
has  been  further  limited  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  which  mist  appropriate 
funds  to  support  Foreign  Aid  programs  each  year,  and  has  used  foreign 
aid  legislation  as  a  forum  to  express  criticism  or  disapproval  of  the 
Administration  on  many  occasions.  None  of  these  restrictions  should  be 
considered  permanent.  Recipient  nations  have,  in  the  past,  rapidly 
changed  their  willingness  to  conduct  military  interchange  with  the  U.S., 
as  Yugoslavia  did  in  19^8,  1958  and  1968,  in  response  to  a  perceived 
threat  from  the  U.S.S.R.  Reluctance  on  the  part  of  other  nations  is  no 
less  likely  to  change  suddenly,  in  response  to  future  situations  which 
are  only  a  matter  of  conjecture  at  the  present  time, 

*  Congressional  opposition  to  foreign  aid  is  not  more  pemanent  than 
recipient  unwillingness.  When  Israel  was  threatened  in  October  of  1973, 
and  massive  shipments  of  U.S.  military  supplies  were  required  to  prevent 
total  defeat.  Congressional  support  for  the  sale,  on  credit,  of  supplies 
and  equipment  to  Israel  was  Immediate.  If  Coi^ress  perceives  that  the 
United  States  can  and  ought  to  help,  grant  aid  will  probably  be  avail¬ 
able,  If  not,  U.S.  experience  in  Yugoslavia  indicates  that  there  are 
military  interchange  means  available  which  do  not  require  Congressional 
approval. 

There  does  appear  to  be  some  potential  for  using  the  matrix  to 
aid  in  identifying  possible  uses  of  military  interchange  in  the  future. 

The  value  of  the  military  interchange  matrix  does  not  lie  in  being  able 
to  predict  how  U.S.  relations  will  develop.  It  is  useful  to  provide  an 
overview  of  the  range  of  military  options  available  to  policy  makers 
under  given  circumstances.  Bach  of  the  types  of  interchange  shown  on 
the  matrix  is  the  responsibility  of  some  office  or  staff  agency  in  the 
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Department  of  Defense.  In  many  oases,  each  service  has  one  or  more 
elements  that  are  responsible  for  planning  for  and  proposing  particular 
types  of  military  interchange,  Except  for  a  few  high  level  staff  offices 
within  the  Defense  and  State  Departments,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
element  with  the  broad  responsibility  to  study  the  entire  spectrum  of 
military  involvement  in  foreign  policy  in  non-hostile  situations.  These 
few  offices  are  often  operating  under  severe  time  pressure,  particularly 
during  crisis  situations.  Staff  planners  in  this  situation  do  not  have 
time  to  sift  leisurely  through  a  loosely  organized  mental  catalogue  of 
military  capabilities  with  policy  Implications.  They  must  have  some 
means  for  identifying  potentials  for  the  use  of  military  resources  in 
the  situation  at  hand,  or  accept  the  suggestions  of  specialists  who  are 
often  not  in  a  position  to  evaluate  their  own  type  of  interchange  in 
relation  to  all  possible  types.  The  military  Interchange  matrix,  used 
in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  scenario  above,  appears  to  provide  an 
effective  tool  for  organizing  staff  proposals  and  insuring  that  every  type 
of  interchange  with  potential  application  has  been  considered. 


CHAPTER  VII 


CONCLUSIONS*  THB  ROLE  OF  MHITARX  INTERCHANSE 

This  study  has  focused  in  turn  on  the  development  of  a  matrix  of 
militaiy  interchange,  a  discussion  of  U.S, -Yugoslav  military  interchange 
using  that  matrix  to  array  the  examples  of  interchange  reported  in  the 
press,  primarily  The  New  York  Times,  and  finally  the  application  of  the 
matrix  to  projecting  potential  uses  of  military  interchange  in  the  future, 
elsewhere  in  East  Europe,  Several  observations  can  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  discussion  of  these  three  related  areas. 

Military  Interchange  Matrix.  Despite  some  initial  problems  of 
ambiguity  arising  out  of  accepted  militaiy  definitions  for  functions  and 
military  interchange  products,  the  matrix  as  developed  proved  easy  to 
use.  Except  for  the  funding  category  of  certain  high  level  visits  by 
U.S.  officials  to  Yugoslavia  to  discuss  militaiy  matters,  and  Tito*s 
official  visit  to  the  United  States,  other  examples  fell  dearly  into 
one  of  the  types  of  interchange  defined  by  PRODUCT,  FUNCTION  and  source 
of  FUNDING  for  military  interchange.  Returning  to  the  characteristics 
of  good  coding  variables  stated  by  G.  David  Garson  and  discussed  in 
Chapter  II,  the  matrix  meets  the  criteria  with  the  understanding  that 
high  level  visits,  though  they  may  address  militaiy  matters,  are  not, 
strictly  speaking  "military  interchange. w*  Distribution  of  data  elements 

*For  a  discussion  of  the  properties  of  good  coding  variables,  see 
Chapter  U  above,  and  G.  David  Garson,  Handbook  of  Political  Science 
Methods  (Boston:  Holbrook  Press,  197i),  p.  ?6. 
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among  cells  of  the  matrix  is  not  uniform,  but  the  concentrations,  ate 
into  foreign  military  sales,  or  foreign  aid  funded  interchange,  can  be 
explained  by  the  broader  political  context  vithin  which  the  activity 
was  taking  place. 

The  matrix  provides  a  means  for  arraying  incidents  of  military 
interchange  for  study  and  review.  It  highlights  the  effect  of  two  fac¬ 
tors,  the  desire  for  military  interchange  and  the  wm-ingwess  to  pay 
for  it,  on  the  actions  of  the  recipient  nation,  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  U.S.  Administration.  As  these  actors  varied  in  their  desire  and 
willingness  to  pay  for  military  interchange,  there  were  corresponding 
changes  in  the  nature  of  interchange  means  used.  Analysis  based  on  the 
matrix  draws  attention  to  the  potential  disagreement  between  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Congress  over  the  use  of  military  resources  to  support  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  This  is  an  appropriate  focus,  given  the  power  of  the 
President,  as  Commander-in-chief ,  to  order  military  forces  into  aotlon, 
and  the  increasing  Congressional  concern  with  the  employment  of  U.S. 
mllitaiy  forces  overseas. 

The  matrix  also  shows  same  promise  as  a  tool  for  use  by  strategic 
planners  in  identifying  potential  missions  for  the  military  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  U.S.  relations  abroad.  Specifically,  it  provides  a  general . 
overview  of  the  types  of  military  activity  that  may  be  appropriate  in  a 
given  situation,  and  may  aid  in  Identifying  specific  military  tasks  far 
enough  in  advance  to  permit  careful  evaluation  before  U.S.  forces  are 
ordered  into  action, 

U.S. -Yugoslav  Military  Interchange  As  Reported  in  The  New  York 
tings.  From  the  review  of  Yugoslav  Wstoiy  and  the  development  of  U.S.- 
Yugoslav  relations  prior  to  19^5*  several  themes  emerge  that  have 
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influenced  the  course  of  later  military  interchange  contacts:  internal 
dissension  among  the  Yugoslavs,  a  fierce  independence  of  spirit,  Tito’s 
original  loyalty  to  Soviet  ideological  leadership  (which  developed  into 
his  personal  interpretation  of  Marxist-Leninist  ideology— "ti  to!  sm")  and 
the  personal  prestige  of  Tito  himself. 

These  themes  were  operative  during  the  period  after  World  War  II, 
when  Yugoslavia  withdrew  from  the  West,  and  worked  to  become  the  most 
loyal  of  the  Soviet  partners.  IXiring  this  period  the  Yugoslav  government 
was  fundamentally  opposed  to  military  contaot  with  the  West,  and  U.S. 
interests,  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  Administration  were  preoccupied 
with  the  reconstruction  of  a  Europe  devastated  by  the  war.  TJ.S.-Yttgo- 
slav  military  interchange  was  limited  to  minor  acta  of  representation, 
funded  by  the  U.S.  military,  and  designed  to  keep  open  some  channel  of 
communication  into  Yugoslavia# 

The  period  from  June,  19h8,  until  the  end  of  U.S.  military  »*id« 
in  March,  1958,  was  the  most  varied  phase  of  military  interchange.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  phase,  both  Belgrade  and  Washington  (the  President  and  Congress) 
were  generally  in  favor  of  U.S.  military  assistance  to  the  Jugoslavs. 

The  U.S.  was  willing  to  fund  such  activities  through  foreign  aid  approp¬ 
riations  as  well  as  through  the  operating  budgets  of  the  military  services. 
Yugoslavia,  at  this  time,  was  not  able  to  purchase  military  interchange 
products  from  the  U.S.  because  of  a  lack  of  capital.  The  pattern  of 
interchange  types  employed  during  this  phase  indicates  these  conditions, 
in  the  absence  of  recipient  funded  activity,  and  the  distribution  of 
reported  incidents  of  military  interchange  between  foreign  aid  and  mili¬ 
tary  funding.  Most  activity  was  concentrated  in  American  efforts  to 
provide  operational  and  logistic  goods  and  services,  along  with  the 
representation  necessary  to  develop  effective  relations. 
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The  third  phase,  covering  the  period  from  March,  1958,  until  the 
end  of  1972,  is  marked  by  Congressional  unwillingness  to  support  U.S.- 
Yugoslav  military  interchange,  and  by  Yugoslav  fluctuation  between  a 
willingness  to  purchase  considerable  military  goods,  to  apparent  Yugo¬ 
slav  rejection  of  nearly  all  forms  of  U.S.  military  contact  beyond  the 
minimum  provided  through  diplomatic  representation.  (This  rejection 
seemed  to  be  the  case  during  the  height  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam.) 
Review  of  military  interchange  during  this  phase  demonstrates  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  this  means  of  supporting  U.S.  foreign  policy  under  widely 
varying  circumstances  of  desire  for  interchange  and  willingness  to  pay 
for  it. 

During  the  review  of  this  third  phase,  the  limitations  of  The 
jtaw  York  Times  as  a  data  source  became  apparent.  For  the  period  that 
the  U.S.  was  most  heavily  involved  in  Vietnam  (from  February  1964  until 
August  1968),  there  was  no  coverage  of  U.S. -Yugoslav  military  inter¬ 
change  in  The  New  York  Times.  There  was  some  form  of  representation  in 
progress,  through  the  attaches  if  by  no  other  means,  but  there  was  a 
void  in  the  press.  Although  this  does  not  Invalidate  the  matrix  approach 
to  analysis  of  military  interchange,  nor  does  it  eliminate  The  Key  York 
Times  as  a  source  of  unclassified  data  about  the  subject,  it  does  estab¬ 
lish  limits  on  the  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  such  data:  no 
attempt  is  made  to  conclude  in  this  study  that  the  military  interchange 
reported  in  the  press  was  the  only  activity  between  the  U.S.  and  Yugo¬ 
slav  military  forces.  Coverage  in  the  press  is  taken  to  indicate  that 
the  activity  did  occur  as  reported,  and  the  conclusions  made  here  about 

value  of  military  interchange  are  made  on  the  basis  of  events  which 
were  reported. 
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From  this  review  of  the  patterns  of  U.S. -Jugoslav  military 
interchange  it  can  be  seen  that  military  interchange  was  a  flexible 
means  supporting  American  relations  with  Jugoslavia  through  a  wide 
range  of  conditions.  Military  resources  were  normally  available  for 
this  use,  and  could  usually  be  tailored  into  a  type  of  activity  that 
was  acceptable  to  U.S,  and  Jugoslav  authorities. 


Appl  j cation  of  the  Matrix  to  Planning  for  Relations  In  East 
Europe.  After  application  to  a  hypothetical  scenario  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  relations  with  nations  in  Bast  Bur  ope,  the  matrix  shows 
some  promise  as  a  tool  for  strategic  planners.  Specifically,  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  general  overview  of  the  type  of  military  activity  that  majr  be 
appropriate  in  a  given  situation.  It-  appears  to  aid  in  identifying 
specific  military  tasks  far  enough  in  the  advance  to  permit  careful 
•valuation  of  the  impact  of  this  military  involvement,  before  a  decision 

to  commit  resources  is  required. 

Hi  conclusion,  the  mlttUry  lnt.rch.ngs  ratrix  dsc-eloped  in 

this  study  doss  provide  t  logical  method  of  describing  the  foreign 
policy  operations  executed  by  the  United  States’  rilitsrj.  Tri 
doe.  show  some  premiss  ..  a  dsric  for  projecting  such  operstton.  into 

n«  situations,  When  applied  to  the 
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as  long  as  the  U.S.  has  any  information,  goods  or  services  that  are 
desired  by  other  states. 
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APPENDIX  I 


GRAPHICAL  REVIEWS  O.S.-TCGOSLAV 
MUJTART  INTERCHANGE 


Included  on  succeeding  pages  are  graphical  representations  of 
«ight  of  the  nine  historical  periods  of  U.S.-Tugo«lav  Military  inter¬ 
change  discussed  in  Chapters  IV  and  V.  The  first  period*  froa  March 
19^6  to  June  19 W,  is  not  included  here  since  it  is  included  In  Chapter 
VT#  in  the  discussion  of  Phase  I  of  U,S.-Tugosl*T  relatione* 

The  methods  used  to  Bake  these  charts  are  the  sane  at  were  used 


for  the  charts  in  Chapter  VI.  Each  reported  instance  of  Military 


interchange  was  associated  with  a  cell  of  the  Matrix,  and  each  cell 


activity  then  vas  filled  on  the  chart.  Notes  on  each 

tbs  major  trend*  identified  io 

included  in  this  appendix  are  listed  below. 
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March  1951  -  May  1955 
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May  1955  -  May  1957 


Flgur*  1.3 
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RLgur*  1,4 


March  1958  -  September  1961 
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Figure  1.5 


YUGOSLAV  NON-ALIGNMENT 
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FLgttt*  1.6 


NON-ALIGNMENT  WITH  BROADENING  CONTACT 
February  1964  -  August  1968 
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APPENDIX  XI 


APPENDIX  H 


THE  mLITART  INTERCHANGE  MATRIX  AS 
AN  AID  TO  PLANNING 

The  use  of  the  military  interchange  matrix  was  discussed  in 
Chapter  VI.  In  addition  to  the  projection  of  interchange  with  Poland 
in  the  immediate  future,  two  other  exaaples  hare  been  prepared,  one  for 
possible  interchange  with  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  in  the  near 
future,  and  one  for  the  People's  Republic  of  Albania.  Following  these 
two  exaaples  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  isproving 
the  value  of  the  matrix  by  developing  a  conputer  assisted  data  bate  for 
generating  military  interchange  options  during  the  planning  process. 


Socialist  Republic  of  Roaanlat  Military  Interchange  in  the  Near 
Future.  Romania,  known  to  same  aa  w,  ,  .  the  maverick  of  the  Warsaw 
bloe  .  .  .*  provides  the  locus  for  two  to  five  year  projection  of  u.S. 
military  interchange  into  East  Ear  ope.  1  The  Romanians,  whose  history 
spans  23  centuries  of  violent  invasions,  trace  their  cultural  origins  to 
ths  Roman  Espire.  which  controlled  the  area  during  the  first  »nd  second 
centuries.2  Prior  to  World  War  H,  the  Romanians  had  looked  to  the 
Wbst,  primarily  Trance,  for  their  cultural,  social  and  technological 
leadership.  Romanian  history  shows  many  examples  of  the  state  being 


*The  phrase  is  taken  from  Thomas  W.  Wolfe*  s  study  of  Soviet 
power  in  Birope.  See  Thomas  W.  Wolfs.  Soviet  Power  Fnmmt 
1970  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  ^ 

°T  State,  Sod  all  at  Republic  of  Roewula.»-Bacfc* 
^69).^““”^  D.C.: 
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rul«d  by  a  snail  minority  *lth  buying  degrees  of  guidance  from  outrido, 
honeo  the  Communist  takeover  after  World  War  II  was  not  unusual. 3 

Since  1958,  when  occupation  troops  from  the  U.S.S.R.  were  removed 
during  «  Soviet  reduction  of  forces,  the  Romanian  government  has  been 
moving  steadily  toward  a  foreign  policy  independent  of  guidance  from 
Moscow.  Da  1962,  premier  Gheorghiu-Dej  rejected  a  Soviet  attest  to 
revive  the  Coneoon  as  a  supranational  planning  body  that  would  have 
squired  the  Romanians  to  concentrate  on  providing  agricultural  products 
end  raw  materials  for  other,  more  highly  developed  East  European  nations.4 
Responding  to  this  Soviet  led  attempt  to  keep  Romania  in  an  industrially 
undeveloped  state,  the  Romani  an  government  contracted  with  Britain  and 
France  to  build  a  large  steel  mill  at  Galati,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube.  Western  technology  has  been  flowing  to  the  country  ever  since, 
although  no  always  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  Romanian  "New  Course"  developed 
over  the  next  two  years,  while  the  Soviets  continued  to  exert  pressure 
to  bring  the  country  into  a  subservient,  specialised  role  within  Cone con. ^ 
In  April,  1964,  the  Romanian  Commmist  Party  (RCP)  issued  a  statement 
that  has  become  known  as  the  "Declaration  of  Marxist  Independence  ,* 
which  held  that  integration  within  Comecon  was  "incompatible  with  national 
sovereignty."^  Romania  and  the  United  States  exchanged  ambassadors 


3 Ibid.,  p.  2. 

Vs.  Department  of  the  Aray, 
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shortly  after  this,  in  another  step  by  the  Romanians  to  Improve  their 
relations  with  the  West, 

During  the  Czech  Crisis  in  1968,  the  Romanians  mobilized  their 
•raed  forces,  but  not  to  accompany  Warsaw  Pact  elements  into  Cxechosla- 
vakia.  They  prepared  to  oppose  a  Soviet  invasion  of  Romanis,  which 
seemed  ‘'imminent"  during  August  and  September Although  they  opposed 
U.S.  policies  in  Vietnam,  the  Romanians  invited  President  Wyon  to 
“Visit  Bucharest  after  his  visit  to  the  Far  Seat  in  the  summer  of  1969, 

He  accepted,  and  the  visit  (first  by  an  American  President  to  a  Com¬ 
munist  state  since  the  Teheran  conference  in  1945)  was  seen  aa  s  signifi¬ 
cant  demonstration  of  Romanian  independence  from  Soviet  domination,^ 

Following  the  President*  s  visit,  economic  relations  between  the 
U.S.  and  Romania  began  to  improve,  although  they  were  hampered  by  Con¬ 
gressional  restrictions  on  trade  vUch  had  been  imposed  in  1966  against 
nations  supporting  Banal.  Stephen  Flmcher-Qelati  emphasises  the  western 
orientation  of  Romanian  foreign  policy: 

The  Romanian  regime  is  relentlessly  pursuing  the  well-established 
policies  of  building  bridges  to  the  West  with  tbs  result  that  the 
country*  s  economic  dependence  on  the  Soviet  bloc  declined  further, 
while  its  economy  continued  to  prosper  .9 

Given  this  history  of  promising  economic  eooperatloo,  a  projection  of 

improving  relations  is  not  unlikely.  Looking  two  to  five  years  into  the 

future  a  scenario  can  be  drawn  with  Improved  Romani  an- American  relations 

and  some  potential  for  military  interchange, 

?Ei seher-Oalatl ,  op.  pit.,  p.  35. 

%  Pam  550-160.  p.  159. 

^Fischer-Oalati ,  cm.  eit..  p.  36. 


Relations  have  continued  to  progress,  with  trade  increasing 
sharply  once  most  favored  nation  states  was  granted.  U.S.  ships  are 
asking  regular  calls  at  Rooaidan  Black  Sea  ports,  carefully  watched  by 
Soviet  trawlers,  but  not  haapered  in  international  waters.  Romania  has 
developed  a  closer  alignment  with  Yugoslavia:  the  Joint  project  to 
construct  hydroelectric  facilities  at  the  Iron  Gate  on  the  Danube  River 
led  to  regional  associations  in  other  agricultural  and  technical  fields. 
Rumors  are  occasionally  surfaced  about  a  Balkan  Federation  to  tie 
•ore  closely  these  two  countries  wfaioh  now  share  vary  similar  political 
philosophies. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Administration  is  encouraged  by  this 
apparently  pro-Western  atmosphere,  and  is  seeking  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  U.S. -Romani an  relations  in  all  possible  ways  that  do 
not  jeapordine  relations  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Congress  has  approved 
limited  economic  assistance  to  Romania:  the  U.S.  nay  provide  loans  or 
grants  to  Romania  for  economic  or  industrial  development,  and  the  U.S. 
government  will  guarantee  private  investment  by  U.S.  dtisens  in  Romania, 
but  military  grant  aid  has  been  cut  from  the  budget  every  year  since 
1976,  when  the  President  first  asked  for  funds  to  assist  the  Romanians 
in  modernising  their  coastal  patrol  fleet.  (Premier  Ion  Maurer  had 
requested  during  a  visit  to  Washington  in  1975.  limited  U.S.  support  to 
Improve  the  ability  of  the  Romanian  nary  to  protect  U.S.  shipping  in  the 
HLack  Sea.)  some  Congressional  leaders  were  willing  to  see  the  U.S. 
become  Involved  in  military  sales  to  the  Romanians,  if  the  list  of 
items  was  very  carefully  limited,  but  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
was  adamant,  that  no  U.S.  tax  revenue  would  be  used  to  pay  for  "Communist 
speed  boats.**  In  short,  the  Romanian  government  and  the  U.S.  President 


favored  expanded  D.S. -Romanian  military  interchange,  but  the  D.S.  Congress 
vas  divided  on  the  issue.  The  Romanians  had  limited  D.S.  dollar  re¬ 
sources,  and  would  prefer  not  to  spend  then  for  military  interchange  if 
possible.  Congress  had  refused  to  provide  foreign  aid  funding,  but 
the  Administration  was  in  a  position  to  provide  military  funded  inter¬ 
change  and  would  do  so,  so  long  as  it  did  not  damage  D.S.  relations  with 
other  states. 

In  this  situation,  what  types  of  military  Interchange  might  be 
proposed  by  strategic  planners  as  part  of  D.S,  policy  toward  Romania? 
Figure  H.l  shows  a  military  interchange  matrix  on  which  those  types  of 
interchange  that  are  not  feasible  have  been  lined  through.  All  FOREIGN 
AID  funded  interchange  has  been  eliminated  because  of  the  Congressional 
restrictions.  All  interchange  involving  the  INTELLIGENCE  function,  ex- 
eept  selective  military  procurement  cf  information  from  the  Romanians, 
has  been  eliminated,  because  of  a  DOD  perception  of  the  harmful  effect 
that  intelligence  cooperation  would  have  on  the  course  of  detente  in 
Sirope,  Romanian  RECIPIENT  funded  procurement  of  goods  and  services 
is  not  considered  feasible  in  light  of  the  limited  D.S.  currency  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Romanians.  Even  with  these  restrictions,  there  are  a  number 
of  possible  types  of  interchange  that  should  be  evaluated  carefully  to 
see  if  they  support  D.S.  objectives  in  Romania.  Three  of  these  are 
wmbered  on  the  matrix,  and  described  in  more  detail,  to  illustrate, 
conceptually  how  they  might  be  developed. 

1.  Offshore  procurement  for  D.S.  military  forces  in  Europe.  The 
Department  of  Defense  could  let  contracts  in  Romania  for  fresh  pro¬ 
duce,  dairy  produets  and  meat.  Such  a  program,  similar  to  the  one 
initiated  in  Jugoslavia  in  1971.  would  bring  D.S.  military  logisticians 
into  limited  contact  with  Jjportant  Individuals  in  the  Romanian 
economic  structure.  It  would  also  provide  an  additional  source  of 
dollars  for  the  Romanians,  so  that  in  the  future,  foreign  military 
eales  might  be  feasible  for  them.  (WXITART  FUNDED,  ADKtNISTRAnVE 
SERVICE) 
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u  RonfS*  ^  workin2  l*wl  teams  of  U.S.  military 

h°S't\vP#2‘®list8*  mitw7  «P«*l«li«ts  in  epidemiology  and  «m- 
municable  diseases  are  respected  professionals  both  in  and  out  of 
the  military  community,  a  team  of  such  experts  could  conduct  a 
health  service  mission  to  Romania,  as  guests  of  the  Romanian  govern¬ 
ment,  Such  a  visit  mould  be  a  low  cost  effort,  well  within  the 
ability  of  the  Romanians  to  afford,  but  would  produce  a  Ugh  return 
in  medical  information  as  well  as  suggestions  for  improved  public 
health  programs  in  Romania.  (RECIPIENT  FUMED,  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICE/ 


3.  U.S.  Navy  ship  visit  to  the  Romanian  Navy  base  at  Eangalia. 
The  U.S.  Navy  has  right  of  acoess  to  the  Blade  Sea,  and  a  patrol 
from  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  Ooean  oould  pay  an  official 
courtesy  call  on  the  Commander  of  the  Romanian  Navy  at  Us  major  base, 
just  north  of  the  Bulgarian  border.  This  would  be  an  easy  operation 
to  plan  and  conduct,  but  the  timing  would  be  critical  because  of  the 
psychological  impact  of  U.S.  Navy  forces  operating  in  territorial 
waters  In  the  Black  Sea.  (M3UTAHT  FUNDED.  OPERATIONAL  REPRESENTA¬ 
TION) 


These  are  only  three  of  many  types  of  military  Interchange 
activities  that  would  be  possible  under  the  scenario  described  above. 
Imaginative  use  of  the  military  interchange  matrix  should  suggest  others 
that  would  meet  whatever  restrictions  were  imposed  by  an  actual  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  developed.  Of  the  three  exaaples  described  above,  two,  the 
ship  visit  and  offshore  procurement,  have  been  used  successfully  with 
a  European  country  tinder  Coamnlst  control,  as  part  of  U.S.-Tugoslav 
relations.  For  the  mid  range  projection,  there  appears  to  be  seme 
possibility  that  military  interchange  would  play  a  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  relatione  with  Romania,  at  least  if  the  hypothetical 
scenario  described  above  should  ever  cone  to  pass. 


tatar..  flbud.,  th.  aull.rt  »*  *6*nr6  of  th. 
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nation.10  Internal  development  of  the  nation  has  been  farther  restricted 
by  the  ragged  terrains  steep  hills  and  swift  rivers  subject  to  seasonal 
flooding  make  road  building  difficult,  and  effective  Maintenance  almost 
impossible  for  the  Albanians.11  The  country  is  cut  off  froa  the  rest 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula  by  this  sane  rugged  terrain.  In  1971  there 
were  only  three  hard- surfaced  roads  leading  out  of  the  country,  and  one 
of  those  was  built  during  the  Roman  Empire.12  Rail  communications  are 
no  better.  In  1970  there  were  135  miles  of  completed  rail  lines  in  the 
country,  and  no  rail  connections  with  Albania's  neighbors.  ^ 

This  rugged  terrain  has  not  deterred  foreign  powers  froa  control¬ 
ling  Albania.  Except  for  a  35  year  period  in  the  add  15th  century,  the 
Albanians  were  ruled  by  outside  powers  until  1912.^  At  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  in  1920,  efforts  to  divide  Albania  were  thwarted,  and  the  state 
remained  Independent  until  the  eve  of  World  War  II.  *5  in  1939  Italy 
annexed  Albania,  and  sines  that  tine  the  Albanians  have  been  dominated 
by  the  Italians,  Germans,  Yugoslavs,  Soviets  and  Chinese,  m  the  past, 
Albania  has  profited  by  playing  external  powers  against  each  other, 

10U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Department  of  the  A ns  PaagKlet 
550-98  r  Area  Handbook  for  Albania  (Washington,  D.C.t  Government  Print- 
ing  Office,  1971),  pp.  2-4. (Hereafter  referred  to  as  DA  Bam  550-98.) 

nlb£d.,  p.  45. 

123bid. .  p.  44. 

^Ibld..  p.  46. 

^tJ.S.  Department  of  State,  People's  Republic  of  Albania— Back* 
ground  Rotes.  Department  of  State  Publication  8217  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1971)*  p.  1.  (Hereafter  referred  to  as 
Albania— Background  Bates.) 

15Ih±s  effort  to  oppose  the  dismemberment  of  the  Balkans  after 
World  War  I  was  led  by  President  Wilson  of  the  D.S.  See  Chapter  132 
above  for  comment  of  the  effects  of  Wilson's  efforts  on  U.S. -Yugoslav 
relations. 
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manipulating  external  rivalries  to  satisfy  some  national  goal.  For 
example,  in  1948*  the  Albanians  took  advantage  of  the  Soviet-Yugoslav 
rift  to  rid  themselves  of  Yugoslav  domination  vfaich  had  begun  to  have 
strong  overtones  of  being  swallowed  up  by  Belgrade  (at  least  from  the 
Albanian  perspective).1**  This  sane  technique  vas  followed  in  I960, 
when  Albania  took  advantage  of  the  growing  Sino-Soviet  split  to  escape 
from  the  close  control  of  the  U.S.S.R.  into  a  partnership  with  China. 
According  to  one  analyst,  the  Albanians  have  sought  to  place  their  own 
national  goals  above  those  of  the  world  Communist  system  for  the  past 
25  years.17  These  national  goals,  as  stated  by  the  ruling  Albanian 
Communist  Party  (the  Albanian  Party  of  Labor,  or  AFL)  are: 

...  to  preserve  and  control  their  grip  on  Albania,  to 
the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Albania,  and  to  mod¬ 
ernise  Albania  in  accordance  with  the  Leninist- Stalinist  Soviet 
model.*® 

Albania1  s  current  position  in  the  international  community,  as  a  loyal 
bat  very  dependent  ally  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  appears  to 
fit  into  the  Albanian  pattern,  and  to  contribute  to  these  objectives. 

The  United  States  has  had  no  formal  diplomatic  relations  with 
Albania  since  1959*  at  the  time  of  the  Italian  annexation.1^  An 
American  mission  in  1944  to  the  Communist-led  Rational  liberation  Front 

l^Nichblaa  C.  Pano,  "Albania  in  the  Sixties,"  in  Peter  A.  Toma, 
op.  oit..  p.  248,  According  to  MLlovan  Djilas,  Stalin  had  encouraged 
the  Yugoslavs  to  take  this  action  in  order  to  force  Albania  into  greater 
dependence  on  the  U.S.S.R.  See  MLlovan  Djilaa.  Conversations  With  statin 
(New  York:  Ear  court.  Brace  and  World.  1962),  pp.  133-38  and  142-47. 

17Pano,  op.  dt. ,  p.  249. 

P.  247. 

^Albania—  Background  Notes,  p.  4. 
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government  was  unrecognised  for  two  Tears,  and  finally  harassed  into 
leaving.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  formal  contaet  between 
the  two  countries. 

This  picture  of  Albania,  isolated  from  the  United  States,  and 
fixed  on  a  doctrinaire  Leniidst-Stalinist  model  for  internal  development, 
does  not  suggest  much  potential  for  the  use  «f  military  Interchange: 
there  can  be  no  interchange  where  there  is  no  relationship.  However, 
the  relations  between  nations  are  not  permanently  fixed,  and  developments 
in  the  long  range  future  could  bring  the  U.S.  and  Albania  closer  together, 
as  the  following  scenario  is  meant  to  suggest. 

Looking  eight  to  ten  years  into  the  future,  the  reasons  for 
Albanian  Isolation  from  the  U.S.  have  begun  to  diminish.  After  the 
death  of  Tito  in  1976,  an  internal  struggle  for  power  began  in  Yugoslavia 
between  Serbian  end  Croatian  elements  of  the  League  of  Comaunists  of 
Yugoslavia  (the  Yugoslav  Comuunist  Party  (LCY)  ) .  This  struggle  opened 
the  bid  wounds  of  nationality  conflict  in  Yugoslavia,  and  quickly  took 
on  the  characteristics  of  a  major  civil  war.  The  Serbian  faction,  which 
had  the  upper  hand  initially,  called  upon  the  T7.S.S.R.  for  support, 
claiming  that  their  Croatian  opponents  were  seeking  to  turn  the  nation 
from  the  path  toward  socialism,  using  clandestine  U.S.  assistance. 

In  fact,  the  U.S*  did  have  contact  with  the  Croatian  faction  by  virtue 
of  previous  militaiy-to-ndlitary  eontaeta  with  the  Yugoslav  armed  forces, 
but  U.S.  aid  was  limited  to  advice  and  information. 

The  Albanians  took  advantage  of  this  situation  to  raise  the 
issue  of  independence  for  the  Albanian  people  of  Kosovo.  As  before, 
their  claims  were  based  on  the  ethnic  origins  of  the  people.  The  Croatian 


^Ibid. 
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faction  in  Yugoslavia  seemed  most  receptive  to  the  Alganian  position, 
and  Albania  began  to  support  them  in  propaganda  broadcasts  and  in  the 
debate  over  the  fate  of  Yugoslavia  which  dragged  on  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  Eventually  the  Serbian  elements  were  successful  in 
large  measure  due  to  strong  backing  from  the  U.S.S.R.  which  included 
the  provision  of  military  supplies  and  equipment,  but  stopped  short  of 
advisers  or  military  units*  With  the  Serbian  government  in  power,  Yugo¬ 
slav  foreign  policy  became  more  strongly  pro-Soviet  than  at  aiy  time 
sinoe  the  break  in  19^8 .  Albania  denounced  this  shift  in  position, 
and  supported  the  PRC  in  condemning  U.S.S.R.  intervention  in  the  interns! 
affairs  of  Yugoslavia.  In  response  to  this  condemnation,  there  was  an 
tqniting  among  the  Albanian  minority  in  Kosovo,  who  demanded  that  the 
new  Belgrade  government  take  their  ease  for  secession  to  the  U.N.  The 
uprising  was  quickly  put  down  by  Serbian  elements  within  the  Yugoslav 
military  using  Soviet  equipment.  IXirlng  operations  in  Kosovo  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Any  maneuvered  toward  the  Albanian  border,  and  Albanian  leaders 
feared  that  they  were  about  to  be  overrun  by  the  Serbs.  They  appealed 
to  their  principal  ally,  the  PRC,  for  assistance.  China,  lacking  tin 
strategic  mobility  necessary  to  respond  quickly,  and  fearing  that 
immediate  action  was  required  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  World  War  ttt 
in  the  Balkans,  called  privately  upon  the  United  States  to  aid  the 
Albanians  in  preserving  their  territorial  integrity.  The  Chinese  used 
their  good  offices  to  bring  U.S.  and  Albanian  leaders  together  for  the 
first  time  since  1939. 

In  direot  coordination,  the  Albanians  requested  immediate,  con- 
vinoing,  low  key  help  from  the  U.S.  to  prevent  a  Yugoslav  takeover.  By 
this  time  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  had  identified  the 
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Albudins  u  *pow  ,  forgottsn  underdogs  of  tho  Btlktns"  and  was  urging 
Congress  to  provide  whatever  assistance  was  neoessaiy  to  keep  this  tiiy 
nation  from  being  swallowed  by  its  neighbor.  The  President,  considering 
what  direction  U.S.  policy  ought  to  take,  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
what  role  he  thought  the  military  ought  to  play  in  this  situation. 

The  potentials  for  military  interchange  with  Albania  under  these 
conditions  are  shown  in  Figure  11,2  as  types  which  hare  not  been  lined 
out,  AH  FOREIGN  AID  funded  interchange  is  eliminated  since  Congress 
has  not  yet  acted  to  permit  aid  to  Albania,  although  suoh  aotlon  is 
likely  in  the  near  future.  The  Albanian  eeonoqy  has  been  strained  to 
the  breaking  point  by  the  crisis,  and  there  is  no  reservo  to  purchase 
military  goods,  services  or  information,  therefore  RECIPIENT  funded  inter- 
change  has  been  eliminated.  Even  if  resources  were  available,  they  would 
not  be  in  dollars,  since  there  has  been  only  negligible  trade  with  the 
U,S,  for  the  past  40  years.  Certain  other  types  of  interchange  are 
possible,  but  are  not  likely  to  have  the  immediate  effect  required  under 
the  present  circumstances , 

The  types  of  interchange  numbered  mi  the  matrix  in  Figure  H,2 
appear  to  have  some  potential  for  responding  to  this  crisis, 

1.  Offshore  maneuvers  and  ship  visit.  The  Sixth  Fleet  could  be 
ordered  to  conduct  maneuvers  near  the  Albanian  coast,  either  in 
international  waters,  pr  if  the  O.S.  desired  to  show  stronger  Albanian 
approval,  in  territorial  waters  in  conjunction  with  the  Albanian 
eoastal  defense  forces.  During  maneuvers,  U.S.  ships  could 
at  the  Albanian  Navy  base  on  the  island  of  Susan,  in  the  mouth  of 
Vlore  Bay  (where  the  Soviets  had  a  submarine  base  until  I960).2* 
(MELITART  FUNDED,  OPERATIONAL  REPRESENTATION) 


21A  general  discussion  of  the  Albanian  Navy  is  found  in  DA  Pam 
550-96.  pp.  184-85. 
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2.  Naval  assistance— coastal  blockade,  XT  a  stronger  form  of 
assistance  is  required,  the  U.S.  Sixth  fleet  could  participate  In 
a  blockade  of  the  Albanian  coast,  in  support  of  Albanian  defense 
plans.  Such  a  move  would  be  clearly  defensive  in  nature,  and  not 
likely  to  involve  U.S.  military  forces  in  a  oonfliot  with  either 
Yugoslav  or  Soviet  forces,  but  it  would  be  a  visible  sign  of  sup¬ 
port,  and  a  service  mnoh  needed  by  the  Albanians.  (MILITARY  FUNDED, 
OPERATIONAL  SERVICE) 

3.  Intelligence  support.  The  United  States  could  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Albanians  either  processed  intelligence  or  unprocessed 
information  concerning  the  disposition  of  troops  threatening  their 
borders.  Such  information  would  permit  the  Albanians  to  maximize 
the  effectiveness  of  their  defenses.  (MILITARY  FUNDED,  INTELLIGENCE 
SERVICE) 

4.  Unattended  ground  sensors.  The  United  States  could  make 
available,  as  either  a  loan  or  an  outright  gift  from  military 
stockpiles,  remote  sensor  equipment  sueh  ms  unattended  ground  sensors 
and  surveillance  radars,  to  help  the  Albanians  improve  their  capa¬ 
bility  to  detect  an  invasion.  (MILITARY  FUNDED,  INTELLIGENCE  GOODS) 

As  in  the  previous  scenario,  those  arm  only  a  few  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  military  interchange  that  would  exist  if  a  situation  sueh  ms 
this  scenario  should  eorae  to  pass.  Each  possible  type  of  ndlltaiy  involve¬ 
ment  should  be  carefully  evaluated  to  insure  that  it  does  support  U.S. 
policies  both  in  the  particular  ease,  and  in  the  broader  context  of  U.S. 
foreign  relations. 


Automating  the  Military  Interchange  Matrix;  A  detailed  study  of 
the  possibilities  of  automating  the  matrix  developed  in  this  study  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  current  effort.  However,  there  is  clearly  a 
need  for  further  study  In  this  area.  The  matrix  Is  a  straightforward 
problem  in  coding  and  sorting.  It  could  be  automated  simply,  by  develop¬ 
ing  a  program  that  would  file  historical  instances  of  military  interchange 
by  the  characteristics  of  their  cell  location,  and  produce  either  a  list¬ 
ing  of  the  examples  in  spy  one  cell  or  all  examples  with  the  same  charac¬ 
teristic  (l.e. ,  type  of  FUNDING,  FUNCTION  or  PRODUCT)  or  an  entire  sap 
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of  past  military  interchange  activity.  This  historical  fils  oould  be 
further  coded  by  region  and  nation,  so  that  a  single  search  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  titles  or  brief  descriptions  of  past  military  Interchange 
activity  that  had  been  used  in  a  particular  country  or  region. 

The  procedures  for  coding  entries  for  such  a  computer  assisted 
deta  base  would  require  refinement  to  insure  that  the  coding  was 
independent  of  the  operator.  That  is,  each  individual  who  coded 
entires  should  be  able  to  put  a  given  example  of  military  interchange 
in  the  same  cell  of  the  matrix. 

A  second,  more  exploratory  possibility  would  involve  develop¬ 
ing  48  scenarios,  each  one  written  to  desoribe  in  detail  how  military 
interchange  in  one  cell  of  the  matrix  might  be  carried  out.  These 
scenarios  could  then  be  stored  as  "baseline  projections,"  to  be  used 
under  actual,  more  definitive  situations,  to  develop  policy  proposals 
for  the  use  of  military  interchange. 
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